in this book Y.M. Primakov, 
Member of the USSR Academy 
of Sciences, analyses the causes 
ot the Middle East conflict, 
which is one of the most dan¬ 
gerous international conflicts of 
our times. He draws on an ex¬ 
tensive range of historical 
references to trace the confron¬ 
tation pitting Israel with its 
policy of expansion against the 
neighbouring Arab states and 
the Palestine Resistance Move¬ 
ment. He examines the United 
States’ Middle East policy, 
specifically the ways in which 
the energy crisis has influenced 
Middle East developments and 
the policy of the United States 
and its Western partners in the 
region. 

Y.M. Primakov’s book, written 
with great penetration, is cer¬ 
tain to provide interesting read¬ 
ing and is definitely an impor¬ 
tant contribution to the litera¬ 
ture dealing with this question. 
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In fond memory 
of Vadim Rumyantsev 


The Middle East has been a source of dangerous tension 
for a long time. The continuing Arab-Israeli conflict has 
had a telling negative effect on all peoples and states in 
the area and on world economic relations; it threatens 
world peace and has had a very adverse influence on 
international detente. The lack of a political settlement to 
the Arab-Israeli conflict has given rise to a situation in 
which several “satellite conflicts”, like the Lebanon dra¬ 
ma, were able to break out. 

What is behind the Middle East conflict * which deter¬ 
mines inter-state relations in that area and has serious 
repercussions beyond, distorting the normal course of 
several developments which are meant to improve the 
international climate that was so greatly disturbed by 
the cold war? 

The Middle East conflict, one of the most persistent 
and serious in the 20th century, has internal and external 
causes. The internal causes involve the contradictions 
between Zionism (and subsequently Israel with its expan¬ 
sionist policy), on the one hand, and the Arab people of 
Palestine, and the Arab countries in general, on the other. 
The external causes include the policy of the imperialist 
states after the Second World War, primarily of the 
United States of America, which has directly backed 
Israel’s policy of expansion and is using the Middle East 
conflict in its struggle against the region’s national-libe¬ 
ration forces and world socialism. 

* The term “Middle East conflict” is applied to the main con¬ 
flict in the Middle East—the Arab-Israeli conflict. Both terms are 
used in this book as synonyms, even though the author realises that 
neither the former nor the latter are fully adequate: the former is 
merely a geographical statement while the latter confines the con¬ 
flict to the Arab-Israeli framework which is wrong in substance. 
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The internal and external causes of the conflict are 
interrelated. And it is completely incorrect to adopt the 
approach espoused by many bourgeois investigators, who 
either confine the causes of the Middle East conflict to 
“internal Arab-Israeli contradictions”, or put them com¬ 
pletely on a “global level”. 

The Middle East conflict has evolved in our modern 
system of international relations, where the contradiction 
between socialism and capitalism is the main and the 
decisive contradiction; this has directly influenced its 
character and course. But at the same time it would be 
crude simplification and totally wrong to interpret the 
effect of international relations on the Arab-Israeli con¬ 
frontation as the struggle between the superpowers for 
influence in the Middle East. The two opposing social 
and political systems are interested in different outcomes 
of the conflict because of their class character. Class 
positions determine which countries directly engaged in 
the conflict receive aid from the leading countries of the 
two systems: the USSR supports the Arab national-li¬ 
beration movement and Arab peoples which are the target 
of Israel’s expansionist policy; the USA backs Israel’s 
rulers, who are pursuing an overall Middle East policy 
coordinated with world imperialism. 

The interplay of the causes of the Middle East conflict 
is looked at in this book, even though the author found 
that he could deal with them consistently by initially con¬ 
centrating on the internal and then on the external factors. 

Anv diagnosis should be based on an integrated 
analysis of clearly defined and delineated causes; it is 
important not to overlook any of them. But then, of 
course, diagnosis is never an aim in itself: it has to indi¬ 
cate ways to improve the situation, to cure the disease, 
whether in a human body or in relations among people, 
nations or countries. This is why man created a means 
of investigation like anatomy. 

The author would like to deeply thank his friends and 
colleagues for the assistance in preparing this book. 

Spring 1979 







PART ONE 

The Internal 

Causes 

of the Conflict 







Chapter I 
ZIONISM AND ISRAEL 

AGAINST THE ARAB PEOPLE OF PALESTINE 


Historically and logically, the prime cause of the Arab- 
Israeli conflict has been the conflict between Zionism and 
the Arab people of Palestine. 

The Basle Congress of 1897 definitively expressed the 
desire of the Zionist movement to establish a Jewish na¬ 
tional home in Palestine, which at the time was populated 
almost exclusively by Arabs. Zionist leaders subsequently 
described the essence of their movement as the desire “to 
bring people without a land to a land without people”. 
Both parts of this formula are wrong. There were Jews 
living in many countries of the world, and most of them 
regarded the countries where not only they themselves 
were living, but where their parents, grandparents and 
great-grandparents had lived, as their own. 

And Palestine was not in the least “a land without 
people”. Generations of Arabs had lived there. In 1919 
there were 57,000 Jews living in Palestine, i.e. 9.7 per 
cent of the total population; there were 533,000 Arabs 
living there (90.3 per cent). The real flow of Jewish 
immigration did not begin before the 1930’s and reached 
its peak in the first few years after the state of Israel 
had been formed. 

Immigration changed the Jewish-Arab ratio in Pales¬ 
tine. This was not only because of the absolute increase 
in the number of Jewish immigrants, but also (and this 
deserves a close look) because the local Palestine Arab 
population was gradually ousted. 

Long before the state of Israel was established, colo¬ 
nising funds, like the Jewish National Fund (set up in 
1901) and the Palestine Foundation Fund (set up in 1920), 
were used to buy land from Arab owners, mainly from 
the big feudal landholders. These transactions put thou- 
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sands of farm labourers out of work, and the tenant far¬ 
mers were ousted. Very few of them were able to go on 
working with new settlers. In this connection it is worth 
looking at the Constitution of the Jewish Agency signed 
in Zurich in 1929. Article 3(d) stated that “land is to be 
acquired as Jewish property and subject to the provisions 
of Article 10 of this Agreement, the title of the lands 
acquired is to be taken in the name of the Jewish Natio¬ 
nal Fund....” Article 3(e) added: “...in all works or under¬ 
takings carried out or furthered by the Agency, it shall 
be deemed to be a matter of principle that Jewish labour 
shall be employed”. 

The following appeared in the text of the agreement 
between the Fund and the settlers who received credit 
from it: “The settler hereby undertakes that ... he will 
reside upon the said agricultural holding and do all his 
farm work by himself or with the aid of his family, and 
that, if and whenever he may be obliged to hire help, he 
will hire Jewish workmen only”. 1 Sir John Hope Simpson, 
author of the Palestine Report on Immigration, Land Sett¬ 
lement and Development, observed that the substitution 
of Jewish labour for Arab was “the policy which the 
Zionist Organisation deliberately adopted”. 2 

Once forced off the land, the Palestinian Arabs were 
unable to find regular employment providing them the 
means of existence, even when they went to try their for¬ 
tune in the towns. 

This is one side of the colonisation of Palestine that 
the Zionist leaders are extremely eager not to publicise. 
But it does not alter the substance of the matter. Quoting 
Mapai leader David Hakohen, for many years a member 
of the Israeli Knesset, heading one of its most important 
committees—Foreign Affairs and Security, is enough to 
provide a complete idea of what went on in those days. 
Recalling the lively disputes in London in the 1920’s with 
his “socialist colleagues” (students from Britain, Ireland, 
China, India and Africa), Hakohen had bitter words 
40 years later, in November 1968: “In our debates I had 
to find a way to justify the fact that I would not allow 
any Arabs to join my trade union, Histadrut; to justify 
the instruction to housewives that they not shop in Arab 
stores; to justify our stationing of guards at orchards in 
case the Arabs could find work there ... to justify our 
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pouring of kerosene over Arab tomatoes and our harrass- 
ment of Jewish housewives in the market when we 
smashed the eggs they had bought from Arabs; to laud 
the Jewish Fund which sent Hankin to Beirut to buy up 
the land from the absentee effendis and throw the fellahs 
off that land. To buy a host of dunums* from Arabs was 
allowed, but to sell even a single dunum to an Arab was 
categorically forbidden; to say that Rothschild, the embo¬ 
diment of capitalism, was a socialist and to call him a 
benefactor—all that was really hard work”. 3 

The beginning of the mass emigration of Palestinian 
Arabs was the year 1947. 

On November 29, 1947, the United Nations General 
Assembly adopted a resolution on the division of Pales¬ 
tine, which heretofore had been a British mandate, into 
two states—a Jewish and an Arab state. The area of the 
Jewish state was 14,100 square kilometres, of the Arab, 
11,100 square kilometres. But the resolution was not im¬ 
plemented. Armed clashes began throughout Palestine in 
December 1947. In his reminiscences the British General 
lohn Bagot Glubb, architect of the Arab Legion in Trans¬ 
jordan and its subsequent commander, describes a talk 
between a high-ranking British officer of the Arab Legion 
and an officer of the Haganah.** The Britisher remarked 
that the future Israel’s population would break down 
about evenly among Jews and Arabs, which would most 
likely create a lot of difficulties. The difficulties could be 
overcome, the Haganah officer replied, adding that a few 
planned massacres would eventually help to get rid of 
the Palestinians. 4 

Developments in December 1947 and their continuation 
in 1948 looked like an illustration to these words. In 
January 1948 the Zionists staged a terrorist attack in 
Jaffa killing 22 Palestinian Arabs and injuring many 
more. On the next day the Zionists blew up Jerusalem’s 
Semiramis Hotel, killing another 22 Palestinian Arabs. 
Similar acts of terror followed in January, in February 
and March. One of the gravest criminal acts took place 
in the Arab village of Deir Yassin just outside Jerusalem 
on the night of April 9 and 10. Members of the extremist 

* I dunum equals 1,000 square metres. 

** Haganah—a military organisation of the Zionist movement 
which was tlie kernel of the Israeli army. 











Stern and Irgun Zvai Leumi bands, two Zionist terrorist 
organisations, staged a massacre, leaving 254 people, 
women and children included, dead. That month Zionist 
armed forces occupied Haifa, Jaffa and Jerusalem’s Arab 
quarter of Katamon. In May they captured Safad, Beisan 
and other towns and communities. By May 1948, when 
Israel was proclaimed a state, about 400,000 Arabs had 
been driven out of the territory which had become Israel. 

Large numbers of Palestinian Arabs continued to be 
ousted after the state of Israel had been established, 
especially during the armed clashes between Zionist units 
and the armed forces of the Arab states in the first Pales¬ 
tinian war of 1948-1949. By the time this war had ended 
there were another 340,000 refugees to add to the 400,000 
Palestinians who had been driven out of their homes. 

Why this mass emigration of Palestinian Arabs? 

What were the real causes? 

Later, the Israeli leaders claimed that the hundreds 
of thousands of Palestinians had abandoned their homes 
“voluntarily”, “the victims of the propaganda of Arab 
governments”, which had allegedly appealed to the Arabs 
to leave Palestine. British journalist Erskine Childers has 
gone over all the monitored broadcasts of the Arab sta¬ 
tions during 1948, copies of which are preserved by the 
BBC. He said (and has been subsequently quoted quite 
often, including by liberal-minded Israeli writers) that 
he did not find a single statement by an Arab leader 
which could be interpreted as a suggestion that Palesti¬ 
nians leave their homes. 5 

Facts do show, however, that the Palestinian emigra¬ 
tion was a result of the policy which the Zionist leader¬ 
ship had taken. For the Zionists this mass exodus of Pal¬ 
estinian Arabs was not a happy coincidence: it had been 
planned. Speaking at an academic conference in 1957, 
General Yigal Allon, commander of operations in the 
northern area in the first Palestinian war, said that when 
the Zionist leadership had planned the seizure of the Arab 
part of Safad, it was not going to do anything to prevent 
the Arab population from leaving. Naturally, those who 
were not at the Zionist decision-making levels are a lot 
more frank about this. Former Knesset member Uri Avne- 
ry writes the following in his book Israel Without Zionism: 
“I believe that during this phase, the eviction of Arab 
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civilians had become an aim of David Ben Gurion and 
his government”. 6 The prominent British historian Arnold 
Toynbee says: “The Palestinian Arabs did not leave their 
homes voluntarily or in obedience to instructions from the 
governments of the adjoining Arab states. They fled from 
fear of death”. 7 The validity of this conclusion is con¬ 
firmed by British military historian Edgar O’Ballance, 
who defines Zionist policy as follows: “It was the Jewish 
policy to encourage the Arabs to quit their homes, and 
they used psychological warfare extensively in urging 
them to do so”. 8 

Zionist propaganda used the civilian massacre at 
Deir Yassin and other similar crimes to force the Arabs 
to flee their homes. Threats were broadcast over the radio 
in Arabic: “If you don’t leave your homes you’ll get the 
same that the people of Deir Yassin got”, “The road to 
Jericho is still open, get out of Jerusalem while you are 
still alive”. 

Naturally, the Palestinian Arabs resisted the expan¬ 
sionist policy of Zionism which at that time was directed 
against them. Unfortunately, there were also extremes 
and Jewish settlers suffered. We are not here to justify 
any such actions against civilians, but it has to be point¬ 
ed out that whatever the Palestinian Arabs did was 
almost always a spontaneous manifestation of their oppo¬ 
sition to a state established by another people on a land 
in which they had lived for thousands of years. The ter¬ 
rorism against the Arab population was not spontaneous, 
it was the organised expression of the policy of the Zion¬ 
ist leadership which wanted to establish a single national 
state in Palestine. Menachem Begin, then the head of 
Irgun, did not beat about the bush and said cynically 
that there would not have been a state of Israel without 
the “victory” at Deir Yassin. 9 

Most of the Palestinian refugees settled in Transjor¬ 
dan and in the Gaza Strip, which was placed under Egyp¬ 
tian administrative supervision; several hundred thousand 
settled in Lebanon and Syria, and some found refuge in 
Iraq. The struggle for the right of the Palestinian refugees 
to return to the lands they had been forced to leave began 
in 1948. Between that year and 1967, the United Nations 
General Assembly adopted 19 resolutions confirming their 
right to be repatriated, or if they did not wish to return, 
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to be compensated for the loss of property. But Israel 
never complied with these resolutions. 

So, by the time the 1967 war broke out, the Arab 
Palestinian population had been divided in two. One part 
(300,000-400,000 people) lived in Israel. The other (about 
a million) lived mainly in the cramped refugee camps in 
the Arab countries bordering on Israel. 

The six-day war of 1967 put the Palestinian Arabs in 
an even worse position. Again, hundreds of thousands of 
people had to abandon their homes and become refugees, 
this time from the West bank of the Jordan, from Jerusa¬ 
lem, from the Gaza Strip, from the Golan Heights, and 
from the Sinai Peninsula, which Israeli troops had occu¬ 
pied. Many found themselves refugees for a second time, 
forced to abandon the camps they set up after 1948 and 
to flock to the East bank of the Jordan, to Syria, to Le¬ 
banon and to Iraq. Mass expulsion of Palestinian Arabs 
continued till 1968, when Jordan’s King Hussein closed 
the bridges across the Jordan River. 

But even after 1968, hundreds and thousands of people 
were forcibly thrown out of their homes. This time the 
choice was “selective”: mostly intellectuals, influential 
people who were members of the former administration, 
etc. “The authorities come to a man’s house in the middle 
of the night. They give him a half-hour or an hour to 
pack up a few things, while making sure that neither he 
nor his family get in touch with the outside. A group of 
such people is taken to the Jordan Valley, and with the 
help of blows, shots ... they are forced to cross into Jordan. 
The majority of the expelled belong to the leadership of 
the Palestinian nation: mayors of towns, lawyers, engi¬ 
neers and intellectuals. Of course, they are not officially 
charged with anything, so that they have no possibility 
to defend themselves”. 10 This is the picture of the “indi¬ 
vidual eviction” of people from occupied territories paint¬ 
ed by Israel Shahak (Professor of Organic Chemistry, 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem), Chairman of the Israeli 
League for Human and Civil Rights. 

According to the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees, there were 1,425,000 Pa¬ 
lestinian refugees (considering the annual natural growth 
of 2.7 per cent) in 1971, more than half a million living 
in eastern Jordan (including more than 200,000 who came 
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from the West bank and from the Gaza Strip after Israel’s 
June 1967 aggression); approximately 600,000 still in the 
occupied West bank and the Gaza Strip (approximately 
300,000 people in the Gaza Strip) and approximately 
340,000 in Syria and Lebanon. 

And so the Palestinians found themselves without 
home. It is true of the entire Palestinian people — the 
Palestinian Arabs who remained in Israel, those who live 
in the occupied lands, and the hundreds of thousands of 
refugees in different Arab countries. 

For all practical purposes the Arab national minority 
in Israel has been deprived of civil rights: it is discrimi¬ 
nated against in employment and education, and for a 
long time Palestinian Arabs had no freedom of movement 
in the country. Arabs, who are 13 per cent of the country’s 
population, have practically no representation in high- 
level state bodies. In 1976, only six of the 120 Knesset 
seats were held by Arabs. Only 3 per cent of all students 
at Israeli universities are Arabs. 

Discriminatory measures against Israel’s Arab minor¬ 
ity are routine. Professor Noam Chomsky of the Mas¬ 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, USA, who can hardly 
be suspect of an anti-Israel bias (he had written several 
articles extolling the way of life in Israel), wrote the 
following in an article that appeared in the Paris maga¬ 
zine Jeune Afrique in March 1976: “Besides the discrimi¬ 
nation written into the spirit and letter of the law, quasi¬ 
official organisations like the Jewish Agency and the 
Jewish National Fund are responsible for development 
programmes, their obvious intention being to create a 
tremendous disparity between the Jewish and Arab com¬ 
munities. This explains why 90,000 Arab villagers in 
Galilee receive the same amount of water to which one 
single Jewish village has the right ... and why 60 per cent 
of the Arab villages are still without electricity. These 
are the natural consequences of the fact that electrifica¬ 
tion and water supply are controlled by organisations 
which in principle are dedicated to the well-being of 
Jewish citizens alone”. 

There is discrimination against the Arabs in the allo¬ 
cation of housing, in education (not only higher educa¬ 
tion) and municipal services. Knesset member S. Aloni 
wrote in the Israeli newspaper Yediot Aharonot (October 
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10, 1975): “A comparative analysis of the 1974/75 budgets 
of local municipalities for the Arab and Jewish sectors 
makes it expressly clear that the Arab sector is severely 
discriminated against”. 

Many progressive and liberal Israelis have repeatedly 
expressed their anger at the way the Arab national minor¬ 
ity in their country is being treated. Israeli Communists 
are involved in a day-to-day struggle to change the con¬ 
ditions in which Arabs are forced to live in Israel, and 
to win equality for them. The struggle waged by progres¬ 
sive forces in Israel and by the international solidarity 
movement has resulted in some changes, but they are 
extremely insignificant and cannot at all overshadow the 
obvious fact that Palestinian Arabs in Israel are still an 
oppressed minority without the rights that the Israeli 
Jews have. 

“We do not deny that the living standards of many 
Arabs have improved, especially since the demand for 
labour in the country went up”, writes Sabri Jerys, 
a student of the status of Arabs in Israel. “But all this 
progress which is so loudly and proudly acclaimed by 
Israel is actually reduced to the minimum of services that 
any state is bound to grant its subjects, even if to main¬ 
tain a measure of prestige in the eyes of others. The ser¬ 
vices granted do not compare at all to what has been 
taken by force from Arabs”. 11 

The Israeli leaders have never given a thought to settl¬ 
ing the national question—the status of the Arab mino¬ 
rity. On the contrary, their policy is to perpetuate the 
state’s uni-national structure. Their policy is also to gra¬ 
dually get rid of the Arab population or to slowly eradi¬ 
cate its national character. 

This is especially true of Israel’s land policy. 

Even before the state of Israel was established, there 
was a definite policy of depriving Palestinian Arabs of 
their land in order to force them outside the boundaries 
of the state of Israel as delineated in 1948. From the fol¬ 
lowing table, it is easy to see the direct link between the 
two processes: the change in land-owning by national 
origin and the change in the national composition of the 
population of Palestine. 

The policy of depriving the Palestinian Arabs of their 
land continued after Israel was given statehood. In its 
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LANDOWNING AND POPULATION IN PALESTINE 
(Arab and Jewish Communities) 



1919 

1923 

1928 

1933 

1938 

1943 

1946 

Total Jewish-owned land (thous. 

square metres). 

per cent of total area . 

Arab population (tlious.) .... 

per cent of total population . . 

Jewish population (thous.) .... 
per cent of total population . . 

650.0 

2.04 

553 

90.3 

57 

9.7 

798.7 

3.0 

572.5 

86.5 

89.5 

13.5 

1,099.1 

4.2 

727.5 

82.7 

152.1 

17.3 

1,257.7 

4.7 

829.1 
79.8 

209.2 
20.2 

1,467.2 

5.6 

957.5 

70.0 

411.2 

30.0 

1.568.1 
5.9 

1.107.1 
68.8 

502.9 

31.2 

1,585.4 

7.0 

1,237.3 

64.9 

608.2 

35.1 


Source: From Ftaven to Conquest. Ed. by W. Khalili. Beirut, 1971, pp. 841-843. 














initial years the government used Article 125 of the legis¬ 
lation, introduced during the mandate period (1945) to 
combat the terrorism of Zionist organisations directed 
against the British administration, in order to set up 
“closed zones”. Arabs who owned land in those zones 
were not allowed to take repossession of their homes after 
the 1948 war. Worth mentioning here is that a Knesset 
decision of May 1951, advising the legal commission to 
draft within two weeks a law annulling previous ordi¬ 
nances “contradicting democratic principles”, was imme¬ 
diately forgotten. Meanwhile the Israelis, acting under 
the powers granted by Article 125, began to develop the 
“vacant” land. 

In October 1948 a law was adopted authorising the 
Ministry of Agriculture to confiscate plots which were 
untilled and unsown for a year and to “transfer them to 
third parties”. Another law on “absentee owners” soon 
followed. Included in this category were not only people 
who left Israel, but also about 20,000 Palestinian Arabs 
living in Israel with Israeli identity cards. They were 
given “absentee” status because they were either not in 
Israel or in the districts under Arab control between 
November 29, 1947 (the date of UN decision to divide 
Palestine), and September 1, 1948. 

In 1949 the legislation on “security zones” in Israel 
was adopted, giving the Ministry of Defence the power 
to evict Arabs living in communities in a 10-kilometre¬ 
wide frontier zone. At first it appeared that the “security 
zone” law did not necessarily deprive the Arabs who had 
been living in those zones of the right to own that land— 
it only meant that they lost access to it. But in 1953 the 
Knesset came forth with another law, which allowed the 
government to acquire the title to all land which at the 
time of April 1, 1952, was not in the hands of the legal 
owners. 

Parallel to this was another law authorising the 
government to confiscate land “for defence and absorp¬ 
tion of new immigrants”, and this law was also used to 
expropriate Arab land. All land that was confiscated from 
Arabs under this law automatically became the property 
of the state after August 1, 1958. A whole number of 
other laws and ordinances facilitated the expropriation 
of Arab landowners. One was “On Forests”, under which 
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many forests and groves belonging to Arab villages were 
confiscated. Another was “On Prescription” (period of 
limitation), a third “On Acquisition of Land in the In¬ 
terests of the Population” (this was used to establish 
towns and other communities with a Jewish population 
or to enlarge them), etc. 

By the middle of the 1970’s, following all the land 
confiscation measures taken by Israel since statehood, 
Arab villages had a total of approximately 50,000 hecta¬ 
res, excluding the Negev desert, where the sedentary 
Bedouins were, according to Le Monde, in fact deprived 
by the Israeli authorities of their rights to 190,000 hecta¬ 
res. 12 

According to an Israeli Agriculture Ministry survey 
of Arab villages, the land owned per Arab peasant family 
dropped to less than one-third of what it was: from 1.5 
hectares just before the state of Israel was established 
to 0.46 hectare in 1963. The Le Monde correspondent in 
Jerusalem, A. Kapeliouk, pointed out that since then 
the average plot belonging to an Israeli Arab peasant 
family shrank considerably, using as an illustration 
Israel’s largest Arab community, Umm-al-Fahem. In 
1976 the villagers possessed only 1,200 of the 14,000 hec¬ 
tares they had had before the state of Israel came into 
being, while there was a big population increase—an ave¬ 
rage of 700 babies born every year. 

The definite policy of redistributing land according to 
national origin was propped up by discrimination against 
Arabs in lease relations. Arab landowners were not al¬ 
lowed to rent land from Jewish communities. As the 
newspaper Ha’aretz wrote, the Minister of Agriculture 
threatened to cut off the water supply and confiscate the 
land of those Jewish owners who would lease land to 
Arabs. 13 Arabs could neither become members of kibbut¬ 
zim nor even be employed there. 

Since Israeli statehood, the state and Jewish commu¬ 
nities have gradually acquired most of the land. In the 
mid-1960’s, when the institution of military governors 
had been abolished in the Arab districts, Israeli officials 
proclaimed that “the epoch of the confiscation of Arab 
land had ended”. But in the middle of the 1970’s the con¬ 
fiscation of land belonging to Israel’s Arab minority 
was begun anew. In March 1976, 650 hectares of Arab 
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land in Galilee was confiscated. Prime Minister Rabin 
rejected a protest from the municipal council, and the sub¬ 
sequent unrest of the angered local Arab population had 
been suppressed by force: police killed six Arabs as they 
broke up a protest march on March 30. 

The newspaper Davar wrote that new decisions to go 
ahead with the expropriation of Arab land are meant to 
“halt the decline in the proportion of the Jewish popu¬ 
lation in Galilee”, 14 in other words, it made no secret of 
the direct link between official land-ownership policy and 
the official policy of cementing the uni-national nature 
of the state and the discrimination against the Arab 
minority. But whereas before and immediately after Israel 
became a state the Jewish acquisition of land resulted in 
a mass exodus of small Arab landowners whose land had 
been expropriated and of Arab tenants who no longer could 
rent land, now the Israeli leadership has other aims as 
well. One is to “redistribute” the population, to prevent 
the Arab minority from consolidating itself in any part 
of Israel, to “dilute” it with Jewish settlers. And this is 
clearly being done to ensure that Israel’s Arab minority 
will never win any form of self-determination. 

The political measures taken by successive Israeli 
governments prohibiting the establishment of Arab polit¬ 
ical parties, trade unions, sports or culture clubs, etc., 
also have the same objective. 

This is the situation of the Arab minority, and it is 
even worse for the Palestinian Arabs in the lands Israel 
occupied in June 1967. They have to endure the hardships 
of living under occupation: the arrests, the terror, the 
persecution, the searches, the forced evictions, the sup¬ 
pression of marches and strikes by force, the destruction 
of homes of not only the members of the resistance move¬ 
ment, but of sympathisers also. Between 1967 and 1976 
Israeli military authorities have razed approximately 
20,000 Arab homes on the West bank of the Jordan and 
in the Gaza Strip. Thousands of people have been detain¬ 
ed, and the conditions in which they are kept have given 
rise to strong protests from many international democra¬ 
tic organisations. 

The following is the testimony of Israel Shahak, Chair¬ 
man of the Israeli League for Human and Civil Rights, 
which was published in a journal outside Israel after 
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Ha’aretz initially turned it down: “In my opinion, the 
Israeli occupation regime in the conquered territories is 
not only not a liberal one; it is in fact one.-of. the most 
cruel and repressive regimes in modern times.... Let us 
take as an example the blowing up of houses and other 
collective punishment. The facts are well known: when 
the occupation authorities arrest a suspect, even before 
he is put on trial, sometimes even before he is ‘officially’ 
indicted, an order is issued to destroy the house in which 
the suspect lived. Sometimes it is the house of his family, 
sometimes not.... All the inhabitants of the village are 
forcibly concentrated on a nearby hill, so as to watch 
the ‘educative show’. It must be stressed that such an act 
is fundamentally barbaric.... Children, old people, women, 
sick, cripples, and all of them together are thrown into 
the street, regardless of weather”. 

Speaking about other forms of “collective punish¬ 
ment”, which the Israeli authorities resort to, Shahak 
writes: “Does one want to punish the area of Hebron? 
Grapes are not allowed to be transported on the roads 
during harvest time, until the ‘notables’ (the elders.— 
Y. P.) finally fall on their knees before the military gov¬ 
ernor. Does one want to punish the city of Ramallah? 
The sale of mutton is forbidden in that town for two 
months, or the municipality is not allowed to receive con¬ 
tributions coming from natives of Ramallah abroad and 
sent for the purposes of municipal development”. 15 

Of course, the policy of establishing Israeli settle¬ 
ments in the occupied territories is considered extremely 
important by Israel’s decision-makers. The objectives can 
be listed as follows: consolidation of territorial expansion 
(dealt with specifically in the next chapter); establish¬ 
ment of advance posts to control the Palestinian Arab 
resistance; prevention of real self-determination for the 
Palestinians and attempts to establish forms of pseudo¬ 
autonomy which for all practical purposes rob the Palesti¬ 
nian people of their inalienable rights; the preservation 
of “control positions” in Israel’s hands if it is forced to 
concede on the question of granting the Palestinians the 
right to the establishment of a state. 

Flaunting the protests of the Arabs living in the area 
and the world public, and utterly oblivious of the UN 
resolution and the Geneva Convention (even the USA State 
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Department has had to oppose the establishment of 
Israeli settlements on the West bank, in the Gaza Strip 
and on the Golan Heights), Israel built 68 communities 
in the occupied territories between the 1967 war and the 
middle of 1976. 16 After a ten-hour debate on May 10, 1976, 
the Israeli cabinet called for intensified Israeli settlement 
in the occupied territories in the earliest years. 17 It has 
been reported that under a long-term programme 186 new 
settlements are to be set up between 1978 and 1992. 

Exactly where these settlements, which the Israeli 
press calls “legal”, are to be established is determined 
by their strategic importance. “Thus, by the way of ‘legal’ 
settlement ... the Gaza Strip constitutes a concentration 
camp”, writes Professor Shahak, guarded “by the settle¬ 
ments in the Rafah area, and the ‘Jewish fingers’—those 
are the kibbutzim which Moshe Dayan and Arik Sharon 
have planted in the Strip. The function of those settle¬ 
ments, clear to anyone who consents to look at the map, 
is territorial expansion, it is the enslavement of the Pa¬ 
lestinian population on the occupied territories”. 18 

Besides serving the needs of control over the terri¬ 
tories occupied in the 1967 war, these settlements are part 
of the Israeli leaders’ policy to deprive the Palestinian 
people of their right to self-determination. First, the 
Israeli leaders consider the areas where settlements are 
planted to be a net deduction from the territory which 
could ever, in any form, revert to the sovereignty of the 
Arab people of Palestine. “Arabs are convinced”, writes 
US News and World Report, “that once an Israeli enclave 
is set up, the land never will be returned to them for in¬ 
clusion in a Palestinian state, ‘Creeping annexation’, it is 
called”. 19 We can add that there are very valid grounds 
for the Arabs to believe this. 

Additionally, by using the settlements, the Israeli 
leaders are already trying to form an idea of a Palesti¬ 
nian state that would be dependent on them if Israel 
finally would have to agree to giving Palestinians their 
right to self-determination. Especially interesting in this 
context was the so-called Allon plan, named after Israel’s 
former Deputy Prime Minister. What is the essence of 
this plan? 

The answer is a far from academic one. In the May 
1977 elections Allon and his Labour Party colleagues 
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were defeated and replaced by the Begin government] 
based on the right (even further right) Likud bloc. Even 
though Begin can hardly hope to equal the Labour Par¬ 
ty’s record for longevity in office, it is important that 
there has been complete continuity in the policy of all 
Israeli governments towards the Palestinians. The Allon 
plan, the Zionist leaders’ best developed and complete 
project for settling the Palestinian question in their own 
interests, is inevitably reflected in the subsequent “sug¬ 
gestions” and “concepts” for making sure that the Pa¬ 
lestinian people will never gain their right to self-deter¬ 
mination. Let us therefore look carefully at this best de¬ 
veloped plan and its evolution. 

The Allon plan called for Israel to “develop" several 
key occupied areas by establishing them as so-called per¬ 
manent security zones. One of these areas is a 12-18-kilo¬ 
metre band stretching along the West bank of the Jordan. 
The idea is to cut the rest of the West bank off from the 
Arab world, and to establish a certain cordon of Israeli 
settlements between the two. Other districts that will have 
settlements are the Golan Heights, a region encompas¬ 
sing Jerusalem and the Hebron area, the Gaza Strip and 
a long, narrow segment of the Sinai Peninsula stretching 
from the Mediterranean Sea to Sharm el Sheikh on the 
Red Sea. A belt of Israeli settlements and towns is also 
planned to control the densely populated Arab districts 
around Jericho and Hebron. In this way Israel would 
establish a permanent military border along the Jordan 
and corridors to that border protected by the Israeli army. 
The Allon plan also has Israel controlling another cor¬ 
ridor along the Jericho level, which will link the East 
bank with the part of the West bank of the Jordan left 
intact after the “security zones” are established, and a 
corridor linking the West bank with the Gaza Strip. 

What does the Allon plan have in store for the West 
bank and the Gaza Strip area after the “security zones” 
are set up? 

When Allon made his plan public in 1968 he did not 
specify if an “independent” Palestinian state was to be 
formed or whether the land would be returned to Jordan, 
which would then have to deal with the “self-determina¬ 
tion” of the Palestinian people. But even then the Allon 
plan said that “in any case” there would be complete 
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demilitarisation of the territories and whoever controlled 
them would not have the right to conclude treaties with 
other countries. 

In September 1976, writing in the Jerusalem Post, 
Alton outlined a “new plan”, which kept to the basics of 
the old one, but whose only difference was its more pro¬ 
nounced anti-Palestinian policy. 20 

Parallel to the previously stated measures for main¬ 
taining permanent Israeli control over this kind of state 
(the “security zones”), the new Allon plan calls for 
“completely or partially demilitarised zones under joint 
Israeli-Arab control”. For all practical purposes this 
would enable Israel to retain its control over territories 
which it would proclaim “no longer occupied”. The impor¬ 
tant thing is that the Allon plan makes obligatory the 
establishment of these demilitarised zones under the con¬ 
trol and direct participation of Israel. Some forms of 
international control, including the establishment of early 
warning stations similar to the one the United States set 
up in Sinai in 1975, are considered as a possible supple¬ 
ment to the control system directly involving Israel. Na¬ 
turally, this completely denies the Palestinians their right 
to real self-determination, even if it is proclaimed that 
they exercise the right in one way or another. 

The Dayan plan is also interesting, and its author is 
now Foreign Minister in Begin’s cabinet. Like Allon, 
Dayan proposed that Israel establish a “military frontier” 
along the Jordan River. Dayan goes on to develop Alton's 
plan by having Israel retain military control and respon¬ 
sibility for security throughout the West bank and the 
Gaza Strip; this area’s borders with Israel are not to be 
permanently set. Under the Dayan plan the “solution” of 
the Palestinian problem boils down to a vague kind of 
“political links” between the Palestinian people of that 
area (essentially a gigantic concentration camp) and 
Jordan. 

Perhaps one may wonder why w'e examine the Allon 
and Dayan plans in such detail in the spring of 1979 when 
it is completely obvious that Israel actually intends to 
annex the occupied territories. It is not simply a matter 
of historical interest; the basic points of the two plans are 
contained in all the Israeli government’s subsequent pro¬ 
grammes on the Palestinian problem. 
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The thrust of the later Begin plan, which was to re¬ 
solve the problem through “Palestinian autonomy” within 
an Israeli framework, might seem to differ from that of 
Alton and Dayan, which provided for some political links 
between the West-bank Palestinians and Jordan. But the 
essential continuity of the Israeli leaders’ policies with 
regard to the Palestinians is there to see. In none of the 
three plans is there recognition of the Palestinians’ right 
to establish their own state; all three stipulate the main¬ 
tenance of Israeli troops on Palestinian soil. And far from 
dismantling the existing Israeli settlements, the plans 
.affirm the right to continue establishing settlements on 
these lands. 

This “chain” culminated in the Israeli proposal on 
“autonomy” for the Palestinians, which was accepted by 
Egypt and formulated in an annex to the separate Egyp- 
tian-Israeli treaty of March 26, 1979. Even at a time when 
Israel was obviously interested in not making things more 
difficult for Sadat, who had capitulated and accepted a 
whole number of Israeli demands, Begin made no bones 
about the fact that his Palestinian programme was one of 
annexation, telling the Knesset early in April 1979 that 
“autonomy” mean! the Palestinian population, but defi¬ 
nitely not the territory. 

The continuity of the anti-Palestinian policy of all 
Israeli governments can also be seen in the steady flow of 
measures to integrate the occupied West bank and the 
Gaza Strip into the Israeli economic structure. The tax 
system used in Israel is being used in the occupied terri¬ 
tories. Their farm production is oriented to the Israeli 
market. In their search for cheap labour, especially in a 
situation where large numbers of Israelis are in the 
armed forces, Israeli employers have begun to import Arab 
workers from the occupied West bank and the Gaza Strip. 
Because distances are relatively short, tens of thousands 
of these workers are brought by truck in the morning to 
their jobs and taken back at night. 

It is this kind of thing, about as far away from phi¬ 
lanthropy as one can get, that has provided employment 
for a lot of Palestinians and has opened the door for 
Israeli and pro-Israeli journalists to proclaim that the 
people in the occupied lands live in an “era of prosperi¬ 
ty”, and there is an “idyllic peace” between them and 
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Israel. The Israeli administration looks on the holding 
of municipal elections in the West bank as a real accom¬ 
plishment, going almost as far as saying they herald the 
“introduction of democracy” on the occupied territory. But 
the specific aim of the 1972 and 1976 elections in some 
town and rural municipalities was to deprive the Pales¬ 
tinian Arabs of their real right to self-determination, es¬ 
pecially as these elections were linked to the idea of some 
sort of “self-government of the Palestinians” in the area. 

This idea was later embodied in the proposal under¬ 
lying the Israeli position on the West bank at the time of 
the signing of the Egyptian-Israeli treaty. In fact, a multi¬ 
phase plan for introducing “civilian administration” on' 
the West bank had been drawn up long before this, and 
even before the Begin government came into office. It is 
just another manifestation of the Zionist policy of denying 
the Palestinians the right to self-determination. 

An Israeli military administration responsible for all 
affairs in the occupied territory would be backed up by 
an Arab civilian apparatus with limited functions in a 
highly restricted sphere—agriculture, education and health. 
The next phase would be to give mayors of towns 
greater powers, including the power over neighbouring 
villages. The final phase is the establishment of a more 
complex system, embracing the mayors of towns and Arab 
officials in the Israeli military administration. This system 
would then be passed off as Arab “self-government” on 
the West bank of the Jordan and in the Gaza Strip. This 
package was finally formulated officially in the proposals 
which Begin advanced, and Sadat accepted, at Camp 
David. 

Another point is that behind the general idea of “self- 
government” is the objective of setting up an antipode 
to the Palestine Liberation Organisation, which is not 
only recognised by all Arab countries as the sole repre¬ 
sentative of the Arab people of Palestine, but which has 
tremendous support in the occupied territories. 

Despite all the measures taken to put into action the 
“self-government” scheme or the November 1975 scheme 
for “self-government for the West bank towns”, people 
in the occupied territories have not accepted the political 
leadership chosen by the occupation authorities. Contrary 
to Israeli policy, in the April 1976 municipal elections 
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patriots and progressives were elected to several munici¬ 
pal councils on the West bank and they supported real, 
and not fictitious self-determination for the Palestinian 
people. A special correspondent of Jeune Afrique wrote 
that the newly elected officials in all municipal councils, 
except those in Bethlehem, Jenin and Beit-Jala, made no 
secret of their allegiance to the Palestine Liberation Orga¬ 
nisation. 21 And this is a solid and growing phenomenon. 
In August 1977, West bank and Gaza Strip mayors sent 
a message to the US Secretary of State, saying that the 
Palestinians take a common stand and cannot be divided 
geographically, and that the Palestine Liberation Organi¬ 
sation headed by Yasser Arafat is the sole organisation 
authorised to represent them. 

From the very beginning, the “self-government” scheme 
for the Palestinians in the occupied territory fitted 
perfectly into the plans for another expulsion of Palesti¬ 
nian Arabs from part or even all the Arab lands occupied 
in 1967. The comments by R. Weitz, a leading Zionist 
who headed the Jewish Agency’s department responsible 
for settling immigrants for many years, are revealing. In 
the 1930’s he wrote the following in his diary: “We 
should make no bones about the fact that there is no 
place for two nations in this country.... The only way out 
is a Palestine, at least Western Palestine (west of the 
Jordan), without Arabs.... There is no other way than to 
move the Arab population to neighbouring countries. They 
all have to be moved: not a single village, not a single 
clan, should remain”. 

At the end of the 1960’s Weitz admitted that this “so¬ 
lution”—by ousting the Arabs—was not only approved 
by many important Zionist movement leaders, but “there 
had been preparations made to translate the theory into 
practice”. Looking at the history of the Zionist movement 
in retrospect, Weitz added: “When the United Nations 
Organisation adopted the resolution partitioning Palestine 
into two states, we were very lucky that the war for inde¬ 
pendence (the first Palestinian war of 1948.— Y. P.) had 
broken out. Two miracles occurred during that war: the 
territorial victory and the withdrawal of Arabs. In the 
six-day war there was only one miracle: the tremendous 
territorial victory. Most of the people in the liberated 
[s/r] territories, however, remained ‘rooted’ to where 
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they were, and this might destroy the very foundation of 
our state”. 22 

Weitz and those sharing his thoughts are calling for 
a third mass expulsion of Arabs. In this context we can 
let the interview given to the Hebrew University newspa¬ 
per by A. Davidi (former Israeli paratroop commander, 
now lecturing at the University) go by without com¬ 
ment: 

Q. “How do you propose to solve the Palestinian prob¬ 
lem?” 

A. “In the most simple and humane way: a transfer 
of all Palestinians from their present places to the Arab 
countries”. 

Q. "Will they want it?” 

A. “...They will accept it if they don’t have an alter¬ 
native”. 23 

It is not only retired generals but also top active offi¬ 
cials who have revived the call for the “resettlement” of 
Arabs outside Israel and the territories it now occupies. 

The supporters of a new expulsion of Arabs argue in 
the following way: the natural growth of Israel’s Arab 
population proceeds at a much faster rate than that of the 
Jewish population, with the result that the state’s Zionist 
essence is being weakened. The solution is more immigra¬ 
tion, and for this “additional land” has to be found—“at 
least” the Arab territories captured in 1967. So they must 
be annexed. But as there are people living there, it is 
necessary to expel them. This openly racist theory does 
not only have individual support, but the support of in¬ 
fluential political parties in Israel. 

The practical illustration of this “theory” is the move¬ 
ment to establish settlements in the occupied territories 
led by the extreme nationalist religious group Gush Emu- 
nim (“Front of the Faithful”). Without waiting for for¬ 
mal government permission the group establishes settle¬ 
ments on the West bank and hopes to steadily expand the 
area for subsequent settlements. The Jerusalem corres¬ 
pondent of US News and World Report quotes a conver¬ 
sation he had with one of those settlers: “Israel as out¬ 
lined in the Bible stretches from Iraq to the Nile River. 
We are not a bunch of fanatics.... We are guarding Tel 
Aviv from here”, he said, and his wife added: “This is 
our land, and nothing will change that”. 24 
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Labour Party governments formally disavowed the 
Gush Emunim initiatives while actually supporting 
them. 

The measures to supposedly prevent the illegal settle¬ 
ment of the occupied territories were motivated by the 
desire to neutralise the strong Arab protests and were just 
a show. In actual fact these governments were covertly 
following in the footsteps of Gush Emunim by concentrat¬ 
ing in the hands of the Israeli state the Arab lands in the 
territories occupied in 1967. 

The same US News and World Report correspondent 
wrote that Israeli state possessions on the West bank are 
steadily growing. “The precise total is a closely guarded 
state secret but a radio commentator reported recently 
that the government spent 6.6 million dollars to buy land 
from Arab owners in occupied territory last year” (in 
1975). 25 

Frank statements of members of the Israeli cabinet 
like this one by former Minister of Defence, Shimon Pe¬ 
res, added flames to the extremists’ fire: “The establish¬ 
ment of every new Jewish farm community, whether in 
Israel or in the occupied areas, strengthens the defence 
of Israel”. After taking objection to the methods used by 
Gush Emunim, Peres said that its members “are appre¬ 
ciated by him as individuals”. He added that he was much 
more concerned about the young people joining the Com¬ 
munist Party of Israel, and noted that he had discussed 
the question with American leaders, who expressed under¬ 
standing. 26 

The policy of the Begin government gives the extre¬ 
mists even greater encouragement: one of its initial acts 
was to “legalise” three Gush Emunim settlements in the 
occupied territories. Everything that Begin went on to 
do was in the interest of ensuring that an unlimited num¬ 
ber of Israeli settlements could be established on the 
occupied territories. One aspect was the intensive pur¬ 
chase of Arab land, using fictitious buyers. Once several 
plots have been bought, their owners (Arab “buyers” 
who are ready to collaborate with the Israeli military 
administration) give the deeds of “their” land to the 
Israeli state for a certain compensation, and then they 
leave, most of them emigrating to Latin America. The 
titles to the land disappear, at least for the moment, and 
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the “ownerless” land is taken over by the Israeli autho¬ 
rities. 

Gush Emunim had tried to complement government 
policy in the occupied territory. “...How can we expect the 
world to accept the idea that our army has the right to 
be present in an area that we say doesn’t belong to us?” 27 
This is the way one of Gush Emunim’s main financial 
backers, the Israeli industrialist Wodak, not only put his 
finger on the “half truths” of Israeli government pro¬ 
grammes, but also pointed to the place which the extre¬ 
mist Israeli groups could occupy and are occupying in 
implementing Israeli government policy on the Palesti¬ 
nian question. 

This policy, which is seeking to “reconcile” the objec¬ 
tives of a territorial expansion (using occupied territo¬ 
ries) with the preservation of a uni-national composition 
of the Israeli state, remains “open” for extremist Israeli 
groups and they are joining it in fact. 

But shortly after the 1973 war a new current emerged 
in Israel, involving not only Communists or people close 
to the Communist Party, who have always supported the 
right of the Palestinians to self-determination, but also 
liberal bourgeois intellectuals who began to realise that 
without granting the Palestinians the right to establish 
their own state the Arab-Israeli conflict would never be 
settled and Israel would never be secure. The appearance 
of this current, in which we could group former Labour 
Party General Secretary A. Eliav, Professor M. Peled 
(retired Major-General), Professor S. Shamir, E. Spinzak 
(who lectures at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem) and 
other well-known figures, is very significant, although 
they cannot be said to set the fashion trend on the Pales¬ 
tinian question in Israel. But even the appearance of these 
views and a certain increase in their popularity is the 
direct result of the fact that Zionist claims that the occu¬ 
pation regime on the West bank and in the Gaza Strip 
can live a long and peaceful existence have gone up in 
smoke. 

To illustrate the idyllic situation which is said to 
exist in the occupied territories, Zionist propaganda often 
points to the fact that thousands of Arabs have been 
allowed to visit Israel, a procedure known as “summer 
visits”. These Arabs are given permission to visit rela- 
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tives, but if the reunion of families is the purpose, this 
is done as a rule by the relatives leaving Israel, and not 
the other way around. 

Those who speak in favour of Israeli policy in the occu¬ 
pied territories also point out that there has been no mass 
armed struggle by the Palestinian Arabs on the West bank 
and in the Gaza Strip. True, there has not been any sig¬ 
nificantly large armed resistance to the occupation autho¬ 
rities in the lands Israel captured in 1967. One of the 
reasons is the policy of intimidation, arrests, deportation 
and brutal treatment of the Arabs who are not members 
of the resistance movement but just sympathetic to it. 
Geography also explains why there is no guerrilla war 
against the invaders in the lands captured by Israel in 
June 1967: highly populated, the desert, no wooded areas, 
mountains that are difficult to reach. And Palestine 
Resistance Movement leaders have often admitted that 
the movement, especially in the initial years after the 
six-day war, did not work with the people in the occupied 
territories, but concentrated on strengthening its positions 
in the Arab countries bordering on Israel. 

But this does not in the least corroborate the claims 
that the people in the occupied territories are “satisfied”. 
It should be pointed out that there has been a wave of 
popular action against the occupation authorities each 
time any measures, internal or international, involving 
the Palestinian issue were taken—as happened in Novem¬ 
ber 1974 during the UN General Assembly discussions 
or in January 1976, at the time the Palestine Libera¬ 
tion Organisation representatives attended the UN Secu¬ 
rity Council discussions on the Middle East situation. 
“The awakening of the national awareness of the people 
on the West bank”, writes Jeune Ajrique, “has enriched 
the Palestinian resistance movement with a second front 
which will eventually become the principal front”. 28 

Naturally, Israeli policy is unable to come up with a 
solution for the self-determination of Palestinian Arabs 
living in Israel and in the occupied territories. Israeli 
policy itself has been the roadblock barring the return of 
Palestinian refugees and has precluded the possibility of 
resolving this question for that group of Palestinians who 
were forced out of their homes and settled in different 
Arab countries. 
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Ever since they were expelled, many Palestinians have 
lived in refugee camps. After 1967, new camps were added 
to the old, and according to UNRWA, the total number 
was 64 by the beginning of the 1970’s. Overcrowding, lack 
of sanitation, tent living, winter cold, children’s diseases 
and the absence of even the most primitive conveniences 
have become a way of life for hundreds of thousands of 
Palestinians. Only a few managed to get an education 
and left in search of work in the oil-rich Persian Gulf 
emirates. The Palestinian bourgeoisie in Transjordan 
(and then in Jordan) did quite well, but approximately 
40 per cent of Palestinian refugees continued to live in 
the camps. 

Israeli politicians like to say that the Palestinians 
have been forcibly detained in those “reservations”. They 
even have another “explanation”: the reason people live 
in the camps is the monthly grants paid by UNRWA. 
But it is never mentioned that the grants are negligible 
and not at all sufficient for a decent existence. 

“Why haven’t the Arab states absorbed the hundreds 
of thousands of people?” is a question which Israeli lea¬ 
ders seem to ask much too often. 

This brings us to a fundamentally important question 
of the character of the confrontation between Israel and 
the Arab people of Palestine. Who is Israel confronting? 
Is the conflict determined by and confined to the relations 
between Israel and hundreds of thousands of refugees? 
Or is the conflict one between the Zionist movement and 
the Palestinian people—the definite historical entity of 
people known as Palestinians? 

So how is it to be put: is it the Palestinian refugees 
or the Palestinian people who have been deprived of 
their national rights? 

Israel is trying to reduce the issue to that of Pales¬ 
tinian refugees. 29 But life shows otherwise: the issue re¬ 
volves around a historical entity which the world calls 
the Arab people of Palestine. 

This is also the conclusion of many Western observers 
who follow Middle East developments. The American 
Middle East Journal wrote that, following the phase where 
Palestinian Arabs became refugees, came the phase “re¬ 
fugees become Palestinians”. 30 The following words are 
from an article in the Paris magazine Notre Republique: 
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“Observers returning to the Middle East today wonder 
at two relatively new facts. The first is the emergence of 
the Palestinian people. By this not only the activity of 
well-armed guerrillas is meant, but the emergence of a 
nation”. 31 There are many similar statements. 

Even some prominent Israelis recognise the Palestinian 
people as a national entity. “Their self-definition as Pa¬ 
lestinians gives them a strong sense of common identity”, 
said former Israeli army General, Y. Harkabi, in a May 
18, 1969, lecture at Tel Aviv University. “The overwhel¬ 
ming majority have preserved their identity and attach¬ 
ment to Palestine despite the passage of time, hardships 
and dispersion, and this was also true before the six-day 
war. Children who were born to Palestinian parents in 
other countries have not identified themselves to foreign¬ 
ers in terms of the country where they were born; rather, 
they have said: ‘I am from Haifa,’ or ‘I am from Jaffa’, 
thus demonstrating their Palestinianism in a specific, con¬ 
crete way”. 32 

“The Palestinian nation is identifiable as a national 
entity by a national consciousness, by continuous terri¬ 
tory where most of the Palestinians live, by a history of 
several decades replete with battles and wars, and a dia¬ 
spora which maintains a link with the Palestinian home¬ 
land. At the same time it is conscious of a common na¬ 
tional catastrophe, sacrifice, suffering, and heroes. It has 
dreams and the start of a national literature and poetry”, 
wrote A. Eliav for Davar. 33 

“One essential fact stands out: the existence of a Pales¬ 
tinian people is recognised by the entire world, and now, 
even by the majority of Israelis”, 34 stated Nahum Gold- 
mann, President of the World Jewish Congress. 

The existence of the Palestinians as a historical enti¬ 
ty, as a people, not as individuals scattered throughout 
the Arab world, is becoming widely recognised. As a re¬ 
sult of the Soviet Union’s efforts, a point alluding to the 
interests of the Palestinian people is contained in the 
Soviet-American documents signed by L.I. Brezhnev, 
General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee, and 
President Nixon in 1973, and by L.I. Brezhnev and Pres¬ 
ident Ford in 1974. 35 This was the first time that the 
United States recognised this fact in an official state¬ 
ment. 
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By the mid-1970’s only the Israeli decision-makers, 
the Zionist leadership, which on this issue can influence 
a section of Israel’s population, refuse to recognise the 
existence of the Palestinian people. On this point they 
are politically supported by the United States, which, 
during its talks with Israel on the second disengagement 
in Sinai, undertook a commitment not to recognise the 
Palestine Liberation Organisation or to have any official 
contacts with it. The United States has stubbornly oppos¬ 
ed PLO presence at the Geneva Peace Conference. 

It should be also said that tactical considerations 
have several times compelled US officials to seek out and 
make contacts with some PLO representatives so that the 
United States could strengthen its positions in the Middle 
East. These instances, just as hints of American flirtation 
with the Palestinians, are widely known. But what dictat¬ 
ed the United States’ real policy on the Palestinian 
question in the mid-1970’s was not the American Presi¬ 
dent’s thanks to the Palestinians for their assistance in 
evacuating US Embassy personnel from Lebanon in 1976, 
not the contacts with the Palestinians to guarantee the 
security of US official Dean Brown in Lebanon that same 
year, not the “Sanders Memorandum’’, written by the for¬ 
mer Assistant Secretary of State urging that the Palesti¬ 
nian problem be settled, and not even President Carter’s 
vague 1977 allusion to the necessity of a “homeland” for 
the dispossessed Palestinians. 

The United States’ policy of this period has rigidly 
retained all the features of a policy that is geared to 
depriving the Palestinians of their inalienable rights. 
This is the crucial feature which has led to a situation 
where contrary to life, logic and objectives of a peace 
settlement, and even contrary to the interest of the people 
of Israel, its leadership refused to accept, and refuses to 
accept today, the existence of the Palestinian people and 
their legitimate rights. 

There are objective reasons for the evolution of Pales¬ 
tinian Arabs into a national entity: a common life in one 
area for thousands of years, a common Arabic dialect, 
a common culture all its own, and a mentality characte¬ 
ristic of Palestinians as a historical people. At the same 
time the subjective factor—the national-liberation struggle 
which the Palestinians are waging—is also central for 
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the Palestinian Arab people. The crucial force which has 
helped to forge the Palestinians into a people is the move¬ 
ment of resistance to Israeli policy which deprives them 
of their right to self-determination. 

This movement found its expression in different forms 
both before and after the state of Israel was established. 
There have been anti-Zionist groups, organisations and 
spontaneous actions. But some of the groups were 
known not because they called for national libera¬ 
tion, but because of their relations with reactionary Arab 
elements, and to a certain extent with Britain. 

The shift to active liberation struggle began at the 
end of the 1950’s and was fully manifested after Israel’s 
June 1967 aggression. 

One of the strongest and most prestigeous of the Pa¬ 
lestinian organisations, Fatah, was founded in 1958, and 
carried out its first military operation inside Israel on 
December 31, 1964. The Popular Front for the Liberation 
of Palestine (PFLP) officially announced its existence 
after June 1967. The emergence of the Democratic 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine (DFLP) dates 
back to 1969. Saiqa was formed in 1967. By the end of 
the 1960’s we saw the establishment of the Popular Front 
for the Liberation of Palestine (General Command), the 
Arab Liberation Front (ALF), etc. 

These organisations, or most of them at least, have 
their roots in the political parties in different Arab coun¬ 
tries. The PFLP can trace its origins to the Arab Natio¬ 
nalist Movement Party, which existed until 1968 in seve¬ 
ral Arab countries, its most important sector in Syria; 
Saiqa was established on a direct decision of the 9th 
Congress of the Syrian Baath Party; the founding of the 
Arab Liberation Front is linked to a decision by the Iraqi 
Baath Party. This has left its imprint on the activity of 
these organisations. Also important, the Palestinian orga¬ 
nisations were and are financed by different Arab coun¬ 
tries. 

But Western historians who describe the Palestinian 
resistance as a whole, especially the pre-1967 resistance 
(and there is definitely nothing to support this conclu¬ 
sion after the six-day war), as a direct continuation of 
the policy of several Arab countries are absolutely wrong, 
the political course of these countries did have an influ - 
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ence on the development of the Palestine Resistance 
Movement, but it was not confined to them. This con¬ 
clusion is not made any less valid by the fact that the 
PLO, to which most of the Palestinian organisations are 
affiliated, was formed in 1964 on the decision of a meet¬ 
ing of Arab heads of state in Alexandria. The PLO’s mil¬ 
itary arm, the Palestine Liberation Army (PLA), was 
not only formed of Palestinian officers and soldiers who 
served in the armies of Egypt, Syria and Iraq, but the 
brigades of which it consisted were officially integrated 
in the armed forces of those three countries. 

At the same time a purely Palestinian orientation, 
called the Palestinian Revolution, had matured within the 
Palestine Resistance Movement, and its logical sequence 
was the change in the character of the PLO following 
the six-day war. The then PLO head, Ahmed Shukairi, 
best known for his love of political intrigue, rash extre¬ 
mist sloganeering and irresponsible statements, was re¬ 
moved from his post in December 1967. Under Shukairi’s 
leadership the organisation was hindered by red tape and 
corruption, this encouraged by the “fees” from different 
Arab countries backing it financially. After Shukairi was 
dismissed, Fatah became the dominant force inside the 
PLO, and in February 1969 the Fatah leader, Yasser Ara¬ 
fat, was elected chairman of the PLO Executive Commit¬ 
tee. That marked the real beginning of the Palestine Resis¬ 
tance Movement’s active struggle against Israel, conduc¬ 
ting most of its operations from its own bases in the Arab 
countries bordering on Israel. 

We would not be giving a complete picture of the evo¬ 
lution of the Palestine Resistance Movement if we did 
not discuss its shift in the attitude to the Israeli left 
forces: initially complete negation of any groups or orga¬ 
nisations established in Israel, notwithstanding their 
character, then finally coming to the March 1977 resolu¬ 
tion of the Palestine National Council on establishing 
contacts with left forces in Israel, and the first official 
meeting (in Prague) between a PLO delegation and a 
delegation of the Communist Party of Israel (RAKAH) 
shortly afterwards. This reflected the growing strength 
of the class element in the Palestine Resistance and em¬ 
phasised its independent character. 

News of the first meeting between the PLO and 
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RAKAH was harshly criticised by the reactionaries, but 
in rejecting the criticism, Naif Hawatmeh, leader of the 
Democratic Front for the Liberation of Palestine, 
stated that the decisions of the 13th Session of the Pales¬ 
tine National Council, which opened the way for the meet¬ 
ing, were an important victory for the democratic forces 
in the Palestine Resistance over reactionary chauvinistic 
ideas. 

Hawatmeh went on to say that the Prague meeting 
showed that the PLO was quite ready for broad contacts 
with anti-Zionist forces within Israel in the hope of reach¬ 
ing a truly democratic solution to the Palestinian problem. 
He condemned outright the allegations appearing in the 
Western press and in publications in some Arab countries 
that RAKAH and the PLO could have nothing at all in 
common to warrant discussions, making the point that 
the two organisations have a single solid foundation for 
joint struggle. The decisions of the 13th Session of the 
Palestine National Council, he added, attest to the truth 
and maturity of its policy. 

One of the PLO’s objectives has been to extricate it¬ 
self from the direct influence of the contradictions within 
the Arab world, and the further consolidation of the Pales¬ 
tine Resistance Movement on the basis of purely Pales¬ 
tinian interests. So far this has not been totally success¬ 
ful, and not all its organisations have felt constrained h> 
do so, as can best be seen by the 1975-1976 events in 
Lebanon. But on the whole the Palestine Resistance Move¬ 
ment has become an independent factor in the Arab- 
Israeli conflict, protecting the interests of the Palestinian 
people. 

What connection is there between the formation of the 
Palestinian people and the growing sentiment calling for 
the establishment of an all-embracing Arab nation? For 
several decades many people in the Arab world have 
wanted unity, to unite all the Arab people on one national 
foundation. This trend will continue to grow, as there are 
several objective reasons for it. It will certainly be acce¬ 
lerated by the growing popularity of left thought in the 
Arab world, by the establishment of new and the strength¬ 
ening of present revolutionary-democratic regimes and 
in the final analysis by the victory of socialism in the 
Arab states. 
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But parallel to the current towards the formation of 
an all-embracing Arab nation, individual Arab peoples 
are evolving or have evolved, and even in some cases 
separate Arab nationalities. This has been largely facili¬ 
tated, and sometimes predetermined, by the formation of 
the different Arab states. Arab statehood, which owes 
much of its existence to the imperialist policy of dividing 
the Arab world after the First World War, has artificially 
obstructed the unification of the Arabs and their consoli¬ 
dation on a common national basis. But equally true, 
statehood has objectively stimulated the development of 
individual peoples, peoples with some very pronounced 
differences. And this is true now that new circumstances— 
the sovereign development of individual Arab countries— 
have come into play. But where the Palestinian people 
are concerned, because they have no state of their own, 
the popular Palestinian movement of resistance to Israel’s 
expansionist policy is the factor accelerating their evolu¬ 
tion into a nation. 

We cannot then avoid the conclusion that the consoli¬ 
dation of the Palestinian Arabs into the Palestinian people 
is a historical fact. Following from that comes the next 
conclusion: the Palestinian people have the right to self- 
determination up to and including the establishment of 
their own state. Marxist-Leninist theory says that not 
only a people who has already evolved into a nation is 
entitled to this right; historically, the establishment of a 
national state is usually one of the early stages of the 
formation of a nation and certainly does not have to 
come at the final stage of the process. 

It should be also pointed out that the right of the 
Palestinian people to their own state is far from being a 
theoretical problem in the complicated Middle East situa¬ 
tion. Its importance .stems from the fact that it is essen¬ 
tially a political problem decisive to an overall settlement 
of the Arab-Israeli conflict. On this point all objective 
observers agree. 

How can the problem be resolved? On the whole, the 
demand of the Palestine Resistance Movement is the 
establishment of a Palestinian state on the West bank of 
the Jordan and in the Gaza Strip (the position of most 
of the PLO and several Arab countries in the mid-1970’s). 
There are also ideas of a Jordanian-Palestinian or a 
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Syrian-Jordanian-Palestinian federation (confederation), 
as well as thoughts of returning to the 1947 UN General 
Assembly resolution, which defined the frontiers of two 
states on the territory of Palestine—Israel and the Pales¬ 
tinian Arab state. It has to be said that Israel’s bitter 
and uncompromising position on the rights of the Pales¬ 
tinians to their own state has driven more and more 
people into the camp of those who favour a return to the 
map which the United Nations Organisation drew up 
30 years ago. A few groups of Palestinians have even 
suggested the establishment of a bi-national Palestinian 
state, not coexisting with but replacing Israel. Those 
ideas and their relative popularity are nothing but a direct 
result of Israel’s many years of denying the national 
rights of the Arab people of Palestine. 

The Israeli leaders plainly ignore this spectrum of 
possible solutions concerning Palestinian statehood. To 
support its recalcitrance, Israel has reduced all ideas 
about the establishment of a Palestinian state (accepted 
by most Palestinians, including the greater part of the 
Palestine Resistance Movement) to mean one thing: 
liquidation of the state of Israel. But this approach, which 
Israel uses to cover its imperialist position on the Pales¬ 
tinian question, is swept aside by reality. Without going 
into a detailed analysis of concrete models of a future 
Palestinian state, we can nevertheless say that: 

-the Palestinians are a distinctive people; 

—they have a legitimate and inalienable right to self- 
determination; 

-the form of this self-determination may be the estab¬ 
lishment of a national state, and no one has the right to 
obstruct this; 

—the solution of the Palestinian question consists in 
granting the Palestinian people the right to their own 
state and is not confined to settling the Palestinian refu¬ 
gee question (though this issue is an important one in its 
own right); 

—to settle the Palestinian question, it is indispensable 
that the problem of the Palestinian refugees be dealt 
with, because many of them, like the closely-bound group 
living in Lebanon, were originally from the territory 
which became the state of Israel in 1948; 
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—the generally recognised representative of the Pales¬ 
tinian people is the Palestine Liberation Organisation, 
and the fact that Israel has refused to accept this, the 
fact that it rejects PLO participation in the political 
settlement of the Middle East conflict, blocks the search 
for a just and lasting Middle East peace. 

Life itself has put the Palestinian problem on the 
agenda. Without its solution, there can be no settlement 
of the Middle East conflict, which has as one of its main 
causes Israel’s stand and policy on the Arab people of 
Palestine. 











Chapter II 

THE CONFLICT: 

ISRAEL VS. THE ARAB STATES 


One of the things that must be determined is whether or 
not Israel’s stand and policy on the Arab people of Pales¬ 
tine is the only cause of the Middle East conflict. 

There is a current in the West, and to a lesser extent 
in certain groups of the Arab world, which views the 
Arab-Israeli conflict exclusively in the framework of the 
Palestine problem. This narrow or “purely Palestinian” 
interpretation of the Arab-Israeli conflict is usually for¬ 
mulated as follows: the establishment of the state of 
Israel in Palestine had “unavoidable consequences”, such 
as the ousting of the Palestinian Arabs. This gave rise 
to the clash between them and Israel, which in its turn 
predetermined the conflict of the Arab states with Israel. 1 

Proceeding from this concept, which confines the 
causes of the Middle East conflict to strictly Israeli- 
Palestinian relations, many Western scholars regard the 
Arab states’ reaction in the confrontation with Israel as 
a purely “emotional” reaction (prompted by the drama 
of the Palestinian people) and usually as an “irrational” 1 
response to the creation of the state of Israel in Pales¬ 
tine. 

Of course, Israeli-Palestinian relations have always 
been important in the development of the policy of the 
Arab states. As pointed out earlier, a serious approach 
to a Middle East peace settlement is impossible without 
this factor being considered. But Israel’s relations with 
its Arab neighbours is a separate cause of the Arab- 
Israeli conflict. Why these relations are a source of con¬ 
flict is not only because of the way they are influenced 
by the Palestinian drama, but because of Israeli policy 
towards the Arab states and its double-pronged objective: 
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territorial expansion, and the elimination of revolutionary 
and anti-imperialist Arab regimes. 

This has had its effect on the policy of the Arab coun¬ 
tries, which sometimes have taken things to the extreme 
by rejecting Israel’s right to exist as a state. In many 
ways this historically unacceptable position has been 
provoked by Israel’s territorial expansion and its con¬ 
tinuing aggression against its Arab neighbours. 

The approach which says that the Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict completely determines the policy of the Arab coun¬ 
tries towards Israel has also found fertile soil in which 
to take root “on the other side”—among certain Arab 
nationalist sectors. The well-known Palestinian scholar. 
Professor I. Abu-Lughod of Northwestern University 
(USA), wrote: “Many students of the Middle East agree 
that the Palestine conflict, and in consequence the Arab- 
Israeli conflict, represents a long drawn-out struggle for 
the ultimate possession of Palestine and the final dispo¬ 
sition of the Palestinian people. The hostilities of June, 
1967, were simply another eruption of that struggle”. 2 

Interesting enough, by the end of the 1960’s-early 
1970’s the advocates of this approach among the Arab 
ultra-left had taken a position of ignoring the need to 
liberate the land captured by Israel in the six-day war, 
of saying that the struggle to protect progressive Arab 
governments and to continue and extend revolutionary 
social and economic reforms in the Arab world “lacked 
topicality”, and of rejecting the necessity of relations and 
cooperation with left progressive forces inside Israel. 

The fact remains that one of the main causes of the 
Arab-Israeli conflict—-Israel’s policy towards the Arab 
states—is usually hushed up and almost completely by¬ 
passed in Western scholarship on the past, present and 
future of the conflict. But this factor is a characteristic 
one, and one vital in the search for a political settlement. 

1. OBJECTIVE: AS BIG AN AREA AS POSSIBLE 

The architects of the Zionist movement were rather 
free in their references to the frontiers of the supposed 
state. On October 29, 1899, one of the leading Zionists, 
Davis Triestsch, wrote to Theodore Herzl, the founder of 
the movement: “I would suggest to you to come round 
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in time to the ‘Greater Palestine’ programme before it is 
too late.... The Basle Programme must contain the words 
‘Great Palestine’ or ‘Palestine and its neighbouring 
lands’—otherwise it’s nonsense. You do not get the ten 
million Jews into a land of 25,000 km 2 ”. 3 

Even then territorial expansion was part of the policy 
of the Zionist leadership, and it was pursued with firm 
insistence during the First World War. 

One of the results of the war was that the entire Arab 
East, Palestine included, found itself under the military 
and political control of Britain and France. Back in 1916, 
under the secret Sykes-Picot Agreement (the text of this 
agreement and other documents of the tsarist Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs were published by the Soviet govern¬ 
ment after the victory of the Great October Socialist Re¬ 
volution), these two countries divided the Arab world 
into spheres of influence, with Palestine placed in the 
zone of “international control”. During the closing stages 
of the war, and immediately after it ended, it became 
quite clear that there were contradictions between Britain 
and France, with the two imperialist powers putting for¬ 
ward their claims in the hope of extending the sphere of 
their control in the Arab world. 

At the same time another factor came into play—Arab 
national forces seeking independence, which fought in the 
war on the side of the Entente as of 1916, after receiving 
lavish commitments from London that several indepen¬ 
dent Arab states would be included into the post-war 
structure of the Middle East. These promises and obliga¬ 
tions were in fact written off by the Sykes-Picot Agree¬ 
ment and subsequent Anglo-French agreements and ar¬ 
rangements. 

The new situation made the leadership of the Zionist 
movement associate itself with the policy of imperialist 
states, one of the important motivations being territorial. 
Joint action with Arab national forces against British or 
French claims in the Aiab East was out of the question. 
True, Zionist leader C. Weizmann had several meetings 
with Damascus ruler Emir Feisal (on June 4, 1918, near 
Akaba and on December 11, 1918, at the Carlton Hotel 
in London), but their main purpose Was to tone down 
Arab resistance to the idea of a “Jewish national home” 
in Palestine. 







As Anglo-French contradictions continued to heighten, 
the Zionist movement deliberately placed itself in the ser¬ 
vice of British Middle East policy. Britain welcomed it 
with open arms. On November 2, 1917, the Balfour Dec¬ 
laration was issued in London which proclaimed the 
intention of the British government to create a “Jewish 
national home” in Palestine. London motivated this dec¬ 
laration by the requirements of the war, specifically the 
desire of ensuring Jewish participation on the side of the 
Entente. A Soviet student of Arab history, V.B. Lutsky, 
described it as follows: “In actuality, this declaration was 
mainly predetermined by Britain’s post-war plans. It 
gave the British arguments for a British mandate over 
Palestine and against an ‘international administration’, 
which the Sykes-Picot Agreement had called for. Indeed, 
on the strength of the Balfour Declaration, Britain as¬ 
sumed definite commitments to ‘World Jewry’, and to 
meet them, it, and it alone, had to administer the ‘Pro¬ 
mised Land’ ” 4 . 

The Zionist leadership hoped to create the conditions 
for Jewish penetration of Palestine by means of the Bal¬ 
four Declaration. During this period its main tactical 
(objectives can be said to be the following: the guarantee 
of free immigration to Palestine; making the interpreta¬ 
tion of the concept “national home” as “national state” 
part of actual political practice; the determination of the 
frontiers of this “home” or “state” on the broadest basis 
possible; the creation of conditions for economic and cul¬ 
tural expansion beyond currently identifiable borders of 
the “national home”. 

The Zionist leaders felt that the best status for the 
lands they in one way or the other were claiming was 
through the establishment of British control, and that they 
had to assist the extension of this control to the largest 
possible area, at least to Palestine, which, as stated in the 
Sykes-Picot Agreement, was to be placed under “inter¬ 
national control”. 

This thinking lay behind the position of the Zionist 
delegation at the Paris Peace Conference in 1919. In The 
Arab-Israeli Conflict, Its History in Maps, Martin Gilbert 
writes: “This promise, embodied in the Balfour Decla¬ 
ration, stimulated the Zionists to put forward practical 
proposals”. 5 In February 1919 the Zionist organisation 
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submitted its first plan to the Paris Peace Conference, 
according to which the future Israeli state was to be 
made up of quite a chunk of Lebanese territory in the 

north, along with the ports of Tyre and Sidon, most of 

what is now Syria, including the Golan Heights, the towns 
of Banias and Kuneitra, the entire West bank of the 
Jordan, and in the south, the port of Akaba, the Gaza 

Strip and a large part of the Sinai Peninsula. The bor¬ 

ders of this state, as shown on the map, would pass lite¬ 
rally within five miles of Amman, within 15 miles of 
Damascus, and 20 miles away from Beirut. 6 

The Zionist plan was rejected. But it existed, the Arab 
world was aware of it, and it was bound to produce a 
sharply negative reaction within the emerging Arab na¬ 
tional-liberation movement. 

Following the establishment of the British mandate 
over Palestine, the Zionist movement felt that its best 
hope was to develop this British mandate territory. An 
intricate struggle commenced for encouraging more and 
more immigration and for buying Arab lands, but at the 
same time the search for ways to overstep the boundaries 
of the British mandate territory continued. In 1921, Brit¬ 
ain granted “independence” to Transjordan. An Arab 
emirate was established, headed by Emir Abdullah, which 
was under the authority of the British High Commissioner 
for Palestine. From this moment on the Zionist movement 
linked its plans with expansion into Transjordan. In 
1921, immediately after the Transjordan emirate was 
established, C. Weizmann took up the possibility of “ex¬ 
changing” this area for naval and air force bases in Haifa, 
Gaza and Jaffa, which could be given to Britain by the 
future state of Israel, with British Colonel Meinertzha- 
gen. 7 In a speech in Jerusalem in 1926, Weizmann sug¬ 
gested a “pacific infiltration” into Transjordan: “The 
road to Allenby Bridge, along which we will cross over 
to Transjordan, will not be paved by soldiers, but by 
Jewish labour and the Jewish plough”. Ben Gurion echoed 
this idea at the 17th Zionist Congress in 1931: “...Jordan 
is not necessarily the perpetual limit of our immigration 
and settlement.... Without amending the Mandate, we are 
entitled to ask the right to enter and settle in Transjor¬ 
dan; its closure in our faces neither accords with the 
Mandate as it stands, nor considers the crying economic 









needs of a fertile but underpopulated and impecunious 
region”. 8 

The contradictions which burst asunder within the 
Zionist movement in the 1930’s had much of their origin 
in the issue of territorial expansion into Arab lands, the 
newly formed Revisionist Party led by V. Jabotinsky at 
once took the extremist position, and shortly set up a 
terrorist military wing, Irgun Zvai Leumi, whose declared 
aim was to conduct an armed struggle against the Brit¬ 
ish and Arabs for unrestricted immigration, which Jabo¬ 
tinsky saw as “a final step toward the conversion of all 
Palestine and Transjordan ... into a Jewish State.” 9 

But did the danger to the Arabs come only from one 
single wing of the Zionist movement like Jabotinsky’s 
Revisionist Party or the ultra-reactionary Herut Party 
which Menachem Begin founded in 1948 on the basis of 
Irgun Zvai Leumi? 

The Revisionist Party was at the time probably the 
most vociferous spokesman of ideas that leaders of other 
Zionist political parties and organisations preferred to 
keep tight-lipped about or at least not to air them pub¬ 
licly so often. In his polemics with other Zionist leaders 
Jabotinsky himself wrote that their thinking was much 
along the same lines as his, but they “preferred not to 
talk about it openly, on the mistaken assumption that the 
Arabs could be fooled by a more moderate formulation 
of Zionist aims”. Jabotinsky countered any sentiment 
about “peaceful expansion”, “peaceful infiltration” or the 
interest of Arabs “in cooperation with new settlers even 
outside Palestine” with open talk of an “iron wall” 
which, he said, would make the Palestinian Arabs realise 
that “they had no alternative but to accept Jewish settle¬ 
ment”. 10 Jabotinsky’s views “served as the ideological 
justification for primitive and chauvinistic slogans which 
helped to poison Arab-Jewish relations during the 1930’s 
and 1940’s”, wrote Professor W. Laqueur in A History of 
Zionism. 11 

So, throughout the British mandate period the Zionist 
movement nurtured hopes of enlarging the “national 
home” or the future state of Israel, and was in fact taking 
action to do so, not only within the territory of Palestine 
but at the expense of the land of its Arab neighbours as 
well. 
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Even when the Zionist leadership found itself at log¬ 
gerheads with the British colonial administration and 
reoriented itself to Washington, its expansionist policy 
remained as strong as ever. On May 3, 1943, General 
Patrick J. Hurley, personal representative of President 
Roosevelt in the Middle East, reported to the President: 
“The Zionist organisation in Palestine has indicated its 
commitment to an enlarged programme for: 

“1. A sovereign Jewish State which would embrace 
Palestine and probably eventually Transjordan. 

“2. An eventual transfer of the Arab population from 
Palestine to Iraq. 

“3. Jewish leadership for the whole Middle East in 
the fields of economic development and control”. 12 

In 1947 the UN General Assembly adopted a resolu¬ 
tion on the establishment of two states in Palestine—a 
Jewish and an Arab—and demarcated their frontiers. This 
resolution was the legal foundation for the state of Israel 
and in substance was naturally supported by the Zionist 
leadership. But the same cannot be said about the other 
provision, which established the frontiers of the future 
state of Israel. 

The Zionist leadership made the most of the time be¬ 
tween the 1947 UN General Assembly Resolution and the 
proclamation of the state of Israel in May 1948, consider¬ 
ing the possibilities, open to it, of expanding the area of 
the future state. The expansion was in different directions. 
Armed units captured and occupied several Arab villages 
and the towns of Jaffa and Acre, which were in the ter¬ 
ritory that the UN Resolution had defined as belonging 
to the Arab state. There were a number of armed raids 
in the territory which the UN Resolution specified as “the 
international zone of Jerusalem”. On April 9, 1948, the 
village of Deir Yassin was assaulted and its residents 
massacred so as to intimidate the Arabs of the “interna¬ 
tional zone” and force them to abandon their homes. 
Twenty days later Zionist units captured the Arab quarter 
of Katamon in Jerusalem. 

On May 12, 1948, three days before the British man¬ 
date ended and two days before the proclamation of 
Israel, the National Administration discussed the Decla¬ 
ration of Independence. Disagreements arose as to 
whether or not the demarcation of borders should be 
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included in the Israeli state’s first document. Ben Gurion, 
who took part in the discussion, writes in his book Israel. 
A Personal History that this question was extremely im-. 
portant. His viewpoint—not to define the boundaries of 
the new state—won the day. “Nothing obligates us to 
mention them (territorial boundaries.— Y. P.). A nation 
declaring its independence does not have to define its 
boundaries. We should say nothing about them because 
we don’t know what they will be. We accepted the UN 
resolution, but the Arabs did not. They are preparing to 
make war on us. If we defeat them and capture western 
Galilee or territory on both sides of the road to Jerusa¬ 
lem, these areas will become part of the State”. 13 

It should not be overlooked that Ben Gurion turned 
his attention to this point even before the outbreak of the 
first Palestinian war, which began immediately after the 
proclamation of the state of Israel. During this war the 
Arab countries, encouraged by British imperialism, sent 
troops into Palestine in the hope of crushing Israel. But, 
as Ben Gurion notes in his reminiscences, even before 
that time Israel was firmly committed to wholesale ter¬ 
ritorial expansion. There is no doubt that this was one 
of the reasons motivating the Arab states to take military 
action. 

When Ben Gurion’s prophecies had come to fruition 
and the Israeli army had in fact occupied several chunks 
of Arab land, debates on the territorial issue were resum¬ 
ed in the government. Most Israeli leaders favoured the 
annexation of all captured territories, and that is what 
happened. Ben Gurion describes a meeting of the cabinet 
on June 16, 1948, which the Foreign Minister addressed 
as follows: “We cannot agree to the arrangement in the 
November 29 resolution whereby a large sovereign Arab 
area separates Jerusalem from the State of Israel. We 
have conquered a corridor from Tel Aviv to the Romema 
quarter in Jerusalem and the Arabs moved out. Jerusa¬ 
lem’s future will be determined by what happens at the 
western entrance to the city. This is one of the territorial 
changes that we must safeguard at all costs”. 14 

So we see that even then the Israeli leadership did not 
limit itself to annexing the land captured in the first 
Palestinian war. The objective was long-term expansion, 
with the annexation of all of Jerusalem the first priority. 
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Eschewing diplomatic camouflage, Ben Gurion himself 
expressed the idea in a summation of the two-month 
government discussion: “We should certainly try to en¬ 
sure that Jerusalem and the road to the city remain in 
our hands.... We will be able immediately to transfer the 
government to Jerusalem. If Latrun had been in our 
hands I would have suggested such a transfer immedia¬ 
tely after the truce, without a formal annexation of the 
city. There should be no declarations, there should be 
deeds! Facts should be created. If Jerusalem had already 
been in our hands, would we have transferred the govern¬ 
ment here (Tel Aviv)?” 15 

It is quite noteworthy that in the documents and ma¬ 
terials which had been issued or published in Israel at 
the time, the annexation of Arab land as a result of the 
first Palestinian war was called in no other way but 
“liberation of territories”. “We have liberated the Negev 
and Galilee, so that the land there cah be used for large- 
scale settlement”, wrote, for instance, the Prime Minister 
of Israel in his diary on January 7, 1949. 16 

Even though Israel emerged a lot larger (following 
the war of 1948) than the UN division of Palestine stip¬ 
ulated, some leaders still were not satisfied. Sixteen 
years after that war former Prime Minister Ben Gurion 
argued with Yigal Allon, former commander of Israeli 
army, as to who was responsible for Israel not having 
made even bigger territorial gains in 1948. Backing his 
protege Moshe Dayan to the hilt, in opposition to the “Meir 
group”, of which Yigal Allon was one of the leading 
lights, Ben Gurion said the following in an interview for 
the newspaper Haboker on March 1, 1964: “The frontiers 
of the Jewish State would have been wider had Dayan 
been our commander in 1948”. Infuriated, Allon lashed 
back at Ben Gurion, accusing him of giving the cease¬ 
fire order that halted the further enlargement of Israel 
in 1948: “Had it not been Ben Gurion’s order to cease 
fire, our troops would have occupied the Litani River in 
the North (Lebanon) and the Sinai desert in the south 
(Egypt) and would have also liberated all our homeland” 
(my emphasis.— Y.P.). 

The war of 1948 ended with the armistice agreements, 
but these had no effect whatsoever on Israeli government 
policy, which was to extend the borders of the state. 
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Under the Egyptian-Israeli armistice agreement signed 
on February 24, 1949, Israel was not given access to the 
Gulf of Akaba. However, immediately after the agreement 
was signed in March 1949 Israeli troops commanded b> 
General Allon marched to southern Negev, reached the 
Gulf of Akaba and occupied the Arab village of Umm 
Rashrash. The Israeli port of Eilat was founded on the 
site of that village. 

Exactly one year later, on March 20, 1950, Israel 
ignored the protests of the Mixed Armistice Commission 
and occupied Bir Qattat, a community on the border with 
the demilitarised zone. As soon as the UN Security Coun¬ 
cil was informed, Israel promised to withdraw its forces. 
But Israel again occupied Bir Qattat in September 1955. 

On September 21 of the same year, Israeli military 
units were brought to El-Auja in the demilitarised zone 
and organised there as “agricultural settlements”. Israel 
resisted attempts, including pressures from UN Secretary 
General Dag Hammarskjold, to remove them from that 
demilitarised zone. 17 

Almost a year later, on August 21, 1956, Israelis 
refused to take part in a meeting of the Mixed Armistice 
Commission, whose headquarters were in El-Auja, and 
two months later concentrated their forces in Gaza, 
Beersheba and El-Auja. These were the advance forces 
in Sinai on October 29, 1956, when the tripartite aggres¬ 
sion against Egypt began. 

The policy of extending the borders of the Israeli 
state was the official doctrine of the Ben Gurion govern¬ 
ment which, along with the British and French colonial 
elements, organised the tripartite aggression against 
Egypt. Speaking at a meeting of the Mapai Party in 1952, 
Ben Gurion said: “I accept to form the Cabinet on one 
condition, and that is to utilise all possible means to 
expand towards the South”. 18 

On the day Egypt was invaded in 1956, official Israeli 
propaganda issued the call: “Liberation of Israel’s histo¬ 
rical lands”. This slogan, which was for internal con¬ 
sumption (other “arguments” were used for external 
consumption and other reasons given for the Israeli inva¬ 
sion of Sinai), was the one the Israeli army used when 
it began military operations against Egypt. Shortly after 
the attack, the Israeli News Agency issued a bulletin 
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saving that Israel had rights dating back thousands of 
years to the Sinai Peninsula. When the Israeli troops 
reached Mount Sinai, Ben Gurion congratulated them 
before the Knesset saying: “You have brought us back to 
the place where the Law was given and where we were 
commanded to be a Chosen People”. 19 

He also told the Knesset: “The Army did not make 
an effort to occupy enemy territory in Egypt proper and 
limited its operations to free the area from northern Sinai 
to the tip of the Red Sea”. 20 

The pressure of the world public opinion and the firm 
stand of the USSR and several other countries finally 
compelled Israel, several months after the invasion, to 
withdraw from Egyptian land in the Sinai Peninsula. 
But this forced troop withdrawal did not in any way 
mean that Israel had renounced its territorial claims. 
Speaking in the Knesset on November 8, 1956, i.e. at the 
time when the Israeli leadership knew it had no other 
alternative than withdrawing its troops, Ben Gurion 
listed the “three objectives” in the Sinai campaign: 

“(1) To destroy enemy forces threatening our coun¬ 
try; 

“(2) To liberate those parts of our homeland still 
under enemy occupation; 

“(3) To secure free passage through Akaba and Suez. 

“We have at the moment only achieved the first of 
these objectives, but I have no doubt that we shall achieve 
the other two in the near future”. 21 

“Liberating Israel’s historical lands” was also found 
useful by the Israeli army when it came to the six-day 
war of June 1967. But it was not used right at the begin¬ 
ning, nor as openly as in October-November 1956. In 1967, 
Tel Aviv was trying to exploit the situation prior to its 
attack as much as it could, especially the irresponsible 
statements by the Palestinian leaders of that period and 
the Egyptian troop concentration in Sinai. Althopgh this 
troop movement was in answer to Israeli threats against 
Syria, Tel Aviv was cunning enough to portray it as a 
prelude of an impending Egyptian invasion of Israel. 

Blowing up the report on the Egyptian troop move¬ 
ment to Sinai out of all proportion, Israeli propaganda 
concentrated on building up popular sentiment that war 
was inevitable. People who were there at the time com- 
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merited on the mood of despondency among thousands 
upon thousands of Israelis just prior to the offensive. As 
many, or at least their relatives, had lived through the 
horrors of fascism in the Second World War—pogroms, 
ghettos, concentration camps, they were told over and 
over again that the “Egyptian barbarians” would invade 
Israel at any moment. Irresponsible and chauvinistic 
statements in the Arab world did quite a bit also to add 
the spectre of reality to this propaganda. 

But soon after the six-day war (Tel Aviv already 
having wrung all the advantage it could out of these 
statements), Israeli politicians began to say openly that 
they did not plan to return the Golan Heights, Sharm el 
Sheikh or the Gaza Strip to the Arabs. The Knesset had 
taken an official decision to annex East Jerusalem. Le 
Monde wrote that all Israeli maps published after the six- 
day war included the Gaza Strip, the Golan Heights, the 
West bank of the Jordan and Sinai within its borders. 

The territorial claims against the Arabs following the 
1967 war became more strident, with two “arguments” 
used in favour of annexing quite large pieces of Arab 
land. The first was the traditional reference to “historical 
rights”. On March 16, 1972, the Knesset adopted a reso¬ 
lution referring to the “indubitable historical right of the 
Jewish people to the Biblical land of Israel”. When it 
was adopted, a United Press correspondent in Jerusalem 
made the comment that the eastern frontier of the histo¬ 
rical land of Israel as defined in the Old Testament 
wedges deeply into Jordan, while the northern frontier 
stretches to the Euphrates in Syria. The American cor¬ 
respondent quoted Israeli government officials as saying 
that there was nothing new in the substance of this 
phrase in the Knesset resolution, only that the phrase 
itself had never been used in a Knesset resolution before. 

The second “argument” Israel used after the six-day 
war to condone its policy of territorial expansion was 
the need to create “secure borders”. This “argument” is 
also spurious. Military technology has developed so rap¬ 
idly that secure borders are created not by pushing them 
several miles back, but by their being generally recognis¬ 
ed. This fact was confirmed to a certain extent by the 
events of October 1973, which, The Times (London) said, 
had made many people revise previous assumptions that 
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1 Territory of Israel as established | 
J by UN General Assembly Resolution 

of November 29.1947.dividing Pales¬ 
tine into two independent states— 
Jewish and Arab 

| Territory to be controlled by Israel 
a under the armistice agreements of 
February-June 1949.following Israeli- 
Arab war of 1948-1949 

3 Territory occupied by Israeli army 
* in 1955 

2 Territory occupied by Israeli army 

3 following aggression of June 5.1967 
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“Israel could control events, sit it out on the borders and 
wait for the Arabs to come round”. 22 Israeli leaders had 
previously talked a lot about a “secure border” along the 
Suez Canal reinforced by the so-called “Bariev Line”, 
but that line was breached by Egyptian troops at points 
along its entire length right when the war began. Fol¬ 
lowing the war and the disengagement agreement the 
Israelis withdrew inland from the Suez Canal into Sinai, 
and it is interesting to note that representatives of the 
Israeli command stated at the time that their withdrawal 
did not harm Israel’s security. 

Even Abba Eban, who was Foreign Minister in the 
Meir government, had to admit that the view that fron¬ 
tiers can ensure security took a bad beating. As he put it, 
in 1967 Israel was more successful with “poor borders” 
than in 1973 with “good borders”. But even after October 
1973 some Israeli politicians continue to speculate with 
the concept of “secure borders”, saying that only because 
they were pushed back from the country’s vital centres 
was Israel able to survive the initial stage of the military 
clash in October 1973. Naturally these politicians choose 
to ignore the fact that the October 1973 war was inevitable 
and was the consequence of Israel’s occupation and re¬ 
tention by force of military frontiers which it had carved 
deep in the territories of neighbouring Arab countries, 
and its refusal to withdraw its troops from occupied Arab 
lands. 

Israel’s leaders have made the “development” of the 
land captured during the six-day war on the West bank 
of the Jordan, on the Golan Heights, in Gaza and Sinai 
one of the main planks in their “Arab policy”. As men¬ 
tioned before, there have been several settlements created 
for Israelis, and this is directly related to the policy of 
annexing the Arab lands captured in June 1967. Moshe 
Dayan, Minister of Defence at the time, said that “the 
new settlements in the occupied territory are like trees 
which have deep roots in the land, and not houseplants 
which can be carried from place to place”. And we will 
not move, General Dayan added, from any settlement we 
have established or from the immediate vicinity. 

This policy has been continued, even after the govern¬ 
ment shake-up following the October 1973 war and under 
the new government of Begin, who is the author of the 
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official statement that the lands of the West bank and 
Gaza are not occupied but “liberated”. 

Most Israeli settlements in the occupied territories 
were initially created as Nahal * military advance posts, 
and were widely publicised as “defensive” and vital for 
Israel’s security. This was obviously illogical: Israel was 
occupying Arab land and continuing to strike against 
neighbouring Arab countries. Dayan himself finally ad¬ 
mitted that from the point of view of state security the 
establishment of Jewish settlements in the occupied ter¬ 
ritories was not especially consequential. 

It is no accident that shortly afterwards these settle¬ 
ments, which were initially established for reasons of 
“security”, began to take the form which the Israeli 
government assumed they should take all along: by 1973 
more than two-thirds of them were converted into civilian 
settlements; Israeli settlers began to assimilate them¬ 
selves in the local structure, buying up (often using coer¬ 
cion) or appropriating the land belonging to Arabs. It 
was all reminiscent of what the Zionist leadership had 
done in anticipation of the establishment of the state of 
Israel and in the country’s early years. 

There are reasons to believe that from the very beginn¬ 
ing Israel has had both a “maximum” and a “minimum” 
policy for “development” of the Arab lands captured in 
June 1967. The “maximum” policy entails the extension 
of Israel’s frontiers far beyond the disengagement line of 
June 1967. “Anyone curious about how Israel’s leaders 
envision the country’s future and final borders need only 
look at a map of the 68 Israeli settlements established in 
occupied Arab territory since 1967”, wrote Terence Smith, 
The New York Times special correspondent. “Connect the 
dots marking the settlements—just as in the children’s 
game—and the new frontiers emerge”. 23 On p. 55 is the 
map which accompanied Smith’s article in The New York 
Times, with a catchy heading “How Israel Would Grow 
If Settlements in Occupied Areas Are Annexed”. 

The “minimum” policy was described by Le Monde 
Diplomatique by quoting certain Israeli officials: “If 
future borders are not in line with what Israel wants* 
there is no reason for Jewish settlements not to exist on 

* A militant youth organisation. 
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the other side of the borders—in Jordan (or in the terri¬ 
tory of a Palestinian state)”. 24 

Israel’s post-1967 policy of territorial expansion is the 
greatest barrier to a peaceful political settlement of the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. In his book The Road to Ramadan, 
Mohamed Heikal, who was one of the better informed 
people close to President Nasser, wrote that in 1968-1969 
two offers from different foreign sources of mediation or 
the arrangement of contacts with Israeli leaders to find 
a settlement came to the Egyptian President. On both 
occasions Nasser said the same thing: “Get me a map of 
what they think the final frontiers of Israel should be”. 25 
That was the end of these “good offices”. 

Heikal describes one of Nasser’s meetings with top 
Egyptian officers and quotes the President, referring to 
the policy of Israel’s Prime Minister Eshkol and Defence 
Minister Dayan, as saying the following: “...They want 
to expand and now they think they have the chance to 
expand. I don’t see that even if they wanted to they could 
withdraw, because they have fed their people with too 
many hopes and promises”. 26 

It should be said that territorial acquisition is a pop¬ 
ular theme in Israel, and there are many reasons why 
people there favour the annexation of several areas cap¬ 
tured from the Arab countries in 1967. We can begin with 
the fallacious theories about “secure borders” deep in 
Arab lands, move to Biblical grounds for Israel’s “rights” 
to certain areas and end with “historical parallels” which 
show that, right or wrong, the country that wins the war 
has the “right” to some of the loser’s land. In one way 
or another, by the end of the 1960’s and early 1970’s all 
public opinion polls reported a very peculiar pattern: 
almost all those polled favoured a peace settlement with 
the Arabs, but at the same time most demanded the an¬ 
nexation of Arab lands. 

In this context the returns of the joint Time -Louis 
Harris poll of April 1971 are very revealing: no less than 
93 per cent approved Israel’s annexation of East Jerusa¬ 
lem; 86 per cent wanted annexation of the Golan Heights; 
72 per cent wished to keep Sharm el Sheikh; 47 per cent 
wanted to keep eastern Sinai; 49 per cent would annex 
the Gaza Strip and 39 per cent would annex the West 
bank. “About the only territory that significant numbers 
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of Israelis are generally prepared to let go is the sandy 
western Sinai desert”. 27 

After the October 1973 war, which was a real shock 
to the Israeli people, the situation changed somewhat. 
People began questioning many of their former concepts 
which were often looked on as eternal truth. According to 
public opinion polls of early November 1973, only 10 per 
cent of the Israelis opposed any withdrawal from the 
occupied territories, 36 per cent were in favour of return¬ 
ing some of the land and slightly more than half (54 per 
cent) favoured the return of a considerable part of those 
lands. “Even though those who favoured the return of 
‘a considerable part’ of the occupied territories do not 
accept the position demanded for a truly fair settlement 
of the conflict”, wrote the Soviet scholar I. Zvyagelskaya, 
“the sharp increase in their number still shows that rather 
large groups of the population are definitely beginning 
to awake”. 28 

After October 1973 there was in fact a greater pola¬ 
risation of Israeli public opinion on questions of peace 
and withdrawal from the occupied territories. Israeli Com¬ 
munists are conducting a heroic and dedicated struggle 
for the real and not the illusionary interests of their 
people, and they are extending their mass basis. RAKAH 
has consistently opposed the expansionist policy of the 
Israeli rulers and calls for a just peace settlement in the 
Middle East. In its statement following the October 1973 
War, RAKAH pointed out that the war could have been 
avoided and peace with Arab states could have been 
achieved if the government and the extreme right-wing 
forces aiming at territorial expansion had not rejected 
the efforts for peace. 

Among liberal sections anti-militarist sentiment is 
growing, and a group disagreeing with the expansionist 
policy of the Labour Party leadership sprung up within 
the party, which was then in government. After the Octo¬ 
ber war this group collected approximately 10,000 signa¬ 
tures on a petition to the government, which, according 
to Le Monde , “demanded an end to the policy of annexa¬ 
tion which cannot bring about peace or prevent another 
war”. 29 

Ronald Segal, author of the book Whose Jerusalem?, 
quotes a typical representative of this current: “ ‘Do they 
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not see what they are making of Israel, with their count¬ 
ing in kilometres—our leaders with their minds like tiny 
slide-rules?’ an anguished professor at the Hebrew Uni¬ 
versity asked me rhetorically. And, to be sure, they seem 
like people building a dam of sand, with their backs 
blindly to the sea”. 30 

Even though there have been shifts in Israeli public 
opinion, the majority of the people are still bound by the 
traditional stereotypes which the chauvinistic propaganda 
of the country’s leaders churns out day after day. One 
of the main points of this propaganda involving the 
prospects of a Middle East settlement is the claim that 
the Arabs will sooner or later be forced to sign a peace 
agreement even though a number of the territories cap¬ 
tured in June 1967 are incorporated into Israel. This 
formula is a long way from reality and reflects the range 
of glaring inconsistencies in Israeli policy; it emphasises 
the gap between what Israel’s rulers say—we want 
peace with the Arabs—and what they do, and their pro¬ 
posals which deliberately create insurmountable obstacles 
to peace. 

It was quite fashionable in Israel to say that the 
government was ready to begin negotiating a peace 
settlement with the Arab countries without any prelimi¬ 
nary conditions. “Let us sit down at one table”, was a 
phrase that former Prime Minister Golda Meir was fond 
of saying as she seemingly urged the leaders of the Arab 
world to begin negotiations, “and let us settle all ques¬ 
tions face to face without preliminary demands”. But 
alongside this—and the absolutely irreconcilable contra¬ 
dictions are absolutely ignored—come declarations about 
Israel’s “indisputable”, “unconditional” and “non-deba- 
table rights” to a certain piece of Arab land occupied in 
1967. 


No matter what the option—its proclaimed desire for 
a general settlement or separate negotiations with Egypt 
using American mediation—Israel has still not abandoned 
the idea of territorial expansion at the expense of neigh¬ 
bouring Arab countries. An Arab statesman once told 
the author of this book: “Think for a moment why the 
Israelis have never said that they are ready to withdraw 
from all Arab territories occupied in 1967, let’s say in 
exchange for hundreds of conditions that would ensure 
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their country’s security. We’ll not even mention one or 
two; let it be hundreds of such conditions! Doesn't this 
prove that Israel’s primary objective is not security but 
territorial acquisitions?” 

This and similar Arab apprehensions are directly 
borne out by the many outspoken statements of Israeli 
leaders, especially the military, who have a penchant for 
disregarding diplomatic camouflage. In an interview with 
Ha’aretz on January 19, 1968, Moshe Dayan declared: 
“It is possible that Abdel Nasser is ready to come to an 
agreement with us if we return to the old borders (those 
before June 1967.- Y.P.). It is possible, then, that Abdel 
Nasser is ready to end the state of war and to agree to 
freedom of navigation in the Straits of Tiran and to 
promise something in connection with Suez....” The 
Ha’aretz correspondent asked: “Do you support or oppose 
this?” Dayan answered: “I certainly oppose it”. 31 

A similar statement was made by Chaim Bariev, for¬ 
mer Chief of Staff: “I believe that we could reach a so- 
called peace arrangement today, on the basis of the for¬ 
mer boundaries; and if I believed the old lines were the 
best we could achieve, I would agree to them”. 32 

This backs up the belief that after 1967 Nasser and 
other Arab leaders were absolutely convinced that there 
could be no political settlement of the Arab-Israeli con¬ 
flict brought about other than by using force to compel 
Israel to withdraw from the occupied territories. One can 
agree or disagree with this psychological stereotype, but 
it was objectively produced by the many years of Israeli 
policy. 

Geopolitical ideas have had a big influence on Israel’s 
formulation of a new military and political doctrine after 
October 1973, although (and this will be shown further) 
the October war revealed that the main principles of the 
doctrine are unfounded. Referring to “future Middle East 
wars”, Israel’s Chief of Staff, Mordechai Gur, was quoted 
in a Ma’ariv interview (October 31, 1975) as saying that 
in those wars a military victory alone would not suffice; 
the Israeli army would have “to create a new geopolitical 
situation”. He did not clarify what territory would be 
needed for this, added the United Press correspondent, 
commenting from Tel Aviv on the interview. 

The position of the Arab countries has also been greatly 
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influenced by the Israeli leaders’ incessant appeals for 
more immigrants. This they link directly (as was done 
by the original Zionist leaders like Triestsch, whose letter 
to Herzl was quoted at the beginning of the chapter) 
with the territorial expansion of the “national state”, not 
only in theory but in practice. It is no accident that quite 
a few of the new immigrants are moving into the border 
zone or into the settlements in the occupied territories.. 
So immigration is conveniently used to “justify” the poli¬ 
cy whose goal is annexation of Arab territories. 

In recent years, and especially since the October 1973 
war, immigration to Israel has declined sharply—by 42' 
per cent in 1974 compared with the previous year. The 
drop-out rate (the percentage of immigrants who do not 
reach Israel but decide to live permanently in other coun¬ 
tries, or leave immediately after arriving) has also swol¬ 
len. By the middle of 1974 the drop-out rate had climbed 
to 22 per cent compared to the 4 per cent in 1973. And 
22,000 people, twice as many as in 1973, left Israel in 
1974. 

The immigration difficulties seem to be permanent. 
Israel’s Central Statistical Board registered 17,500 new 
immigrants in 1975, but 17,000 people left the country 
that year. In 1976, about 18,000 people departed, while 
only slightly over a thousand more arrived. The Asso¬ 
ciated Press Tel Aviv correspondent wrote on May 28, 
1976, that people are leaving the country at practically 
the same rate as new people arrive. According to him, 
emigration brings attempts to increase the country’s 
population through immigration to almost zero; many 
of those who leave are former immigrants who could not 
adjust to the new way of life. Others are Israeli-born who 
say they are sick and tired of the onus of military service, 
the permanent threat of war and the economic difficulties. 

The observations in an article published in L’Express 
on January 5, 1976, are very revealing (the article is 
clearly pro-Israeli, and there are no grounds to suspect 
its author, H. Carmel, of “anti-Israeli subjectivism”,, 
a frequent Western claim against those who report objec¬ 
tively on Israel’s domestic situation and foreign policy): 
“ ‘Would the last to leave please turn off the lights at 
Lod airport’ was a joke that was very popular in Israel 
... in 1966. It was a bad year: that of the Mitoun (an eco- 
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nomic slump). And a negative migration rate for the 
first time since the birth of the state. Ten years later, at 
the beginning of 1976, this old piece of black humour was 
back in style”. 

This shift in the migration pattern and the serious 
new difficulties in absorbing big groups of new arrivals 
has led to voices being heard in Israel of those who 
believe that the future lies not in creating, at any price, 
artificial conditions for an oversized pump which uproots 
thousands of people in different countries and propels 
them into Israel, but in becoming part of the Middle 
East community of states and adapting its policy to peace¬ 
ful relations with the Arab world. These people, who 
definitely represent minority opinion, feel that peaceful 
relations with the Arab countries is a far greater priority 
than promoting immigration or attempts to expand 
Israel. 

It is logical to conclude that as long as Israeli gov¬ 
ernment policy favours territorial expansion, the con¬ 
flict between the Arab states and Israel will continue, 
and that there will be crisis stages with serious interna¬ 
tional military, political and economic repercussions. 
There can be no stable political settlement that would bar 
crisis situations in the Arab-Israeli conflict without the 
withdrawal of Israeli troops from Arab territories occu¬ 
pied in 1967. 

On the other hand, a just settlement can for the first 
time in history result in finalisation, recognition and 
guarantees for Israel’s frontiers with the neighbouring 
Arab countries, and create a basically new situation in 
which expansionist trends in Israel’s policy and threats 
to its statehood would both be severely restricted. 

2. AGAINST ARAB PROGRESSIVE REGIMES 

Central to the conflict between Israel and the Arab 
countries is not only territorial expansion, but Israel’s 
unconcealed hostility to the Arab national-liberation 
movement and subsequently to the progressive Arab re¬ 
gimes which this movement brought into being. 

“Arrivals like Ben Gurion neither knew nor cared 
what had happened in Palestine since the last Jewish re¬ 
bellion under Bar-Kochba in the first century. The vic- 
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tory of Islam, the Crusades, the Mongol invasion, the 
battles of Ibrahim Pasha and various local chieftains 
fighting Ottoman rule—all these, with the ruins and edi¬ 
fices they left behind, seemed irrelevant, even illegal, 
interruptions in the history of Eretz-Israel, the land of 
Israel”, 33 wrote Uri Avnery, member of the Israeli Knes¬ 
set and editor of the popular weekly Haolam Hazeh 
(“This World”). 

The kind of retrospective view which the Zionist 
leaders had of the history of the region is not the most 
important thing in this respect. Much more important 
was their practical attitude to Arab national-liberation 
forces, especially as the period of struggle for the estab¬ 
lishment of the state of Israel and the years following its 
proclamation was also that in which the Arab national- 
liberation movement emerged and developed. And parti¬ 
cularly important during that period was Israel’s attitude 
to Arab progressive regimes which proclaimed national 
and social emancipation as their goal. 

Israel’s sharp hostility to the national-liberation forces 
in the Arab world cannot be explained only by “pragma¬ 
tic interests”, although they were clearly present. Pro¬ 
gressive Arab regimes are more dynamic than the con¬ 
servative ones; they are working harder to surmount in¬ 
dustrial, scientific and technical backwardness; compared 
to conservative Arab regimes they are far less influenced 
by the United States and West European countries, who 
happen to be Israel’s allies; they stimulate the struggle 
for Arab unity and give it an anti-imperialist character 
to a far greater extent than the conservative regimes. 
But the crucial reason why Israel is so hostile to the 
Arab national-liberation movement and to progressive 
Arab regimes is the nationalist and chauvinistic core of 
Zionism and its ideology. Advocating the exclusiveness 
of the Jewish people, denying a class approach in apprais¬ 
ing its past, present and future, and, to use Lenin’s 
words, trying to perpetuate the isolation of the Jews 34 , 
Zionism, because of its ideological essence, was destined 
to become the enemy of the Arab national-liberation 
movement. 

“...The Zionists were unable to understand and explain 
Arab nationalism realistically and unemotionally”, wrote 
W. Laqueur in A History of Zionism. “Even the more 









sophisticated Zionist ideologists were usually inclined to 
deny that the Arabs had been able to develop a national 
consciousness....” 35 

The very pronounced class character of Zionism as a 
nationalistic ideology and as the policy of the Jewish big 
bourgeoisie is not put to the doubt or obliterated by the 
fact that relatively large sections of the Jewish popula¬ 
tion have been influenced by it. There have been many 
instances of extremely nationalistic ideologies capturing 
the imagination of great numbers of people. But at the 
same time, Zionism is not as popular among the Jewish 
population in many countries as its advocates would 
have us believe. First, the appeals of Zionism have 
brought less than a fifth of all the world’s Jews to 
Israel. 36 Only about 40,000 people have gone to Pales¬ 
tine—and then to Israel—from the United States, whose 
Jewish population is 6.5 million. 

Second, the spread of Zionist influence was not so 
much due to its popular appeal but to historical circum¬ 
stances which Zionist leaders were able to skilfully and 
purposefully exploit. Had there not been the bestial fas¬ 
cist anti-Semitism, the pogroms and the extermination 
of millions of Jews by the Nazis, Zionism wmuld not 
have attracted most of those who were snared by its pro¬ 
paganda and political traps. 

Finally, in terms of history, Zionism is doomed, just 
like any other bourgeois chauvinistic ideology. Its fate 
is linked with the fate of the bourgeoisie and of capita¬ 
lism, w'hich is the last system of exploitation. 

The doom of Zionism is predetermined by the emer¬ 
gence of counter-currents which already oppose it even 
inside Israel and in Jewish communities elsewhere. Com¬ 
munist Parties are fighting under the banner of Marxism 
and internationalism against the nationalistic, chauvinis¬ 
tic ideology and policies of Zionism. Israel’s Communists 
are leading this struggle. There are other anti-Zionist 
currents with different objectives and different character 
of forces involved. Among them are the movement “to 
implant” Israel in the Middle East environment on the 
basis of the rejection of Zionist ideology (this is the 
policy of Uri Avnery’s group in Israel) and many orga¬ 
nisations in many countries opposed to the slogan of 
“Jews ingathering in Palestine”, which want to see the 
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Jewish community become part of the country it is in. 
The number of people influenced by Zionism should not 
be equated with the size of Israel’s population or the 
Jewish population elsewhere. 

Certain bourgeois scholars try to portray Zionism as 
almost the nationalism of an oppressed nation. This 
approach is a far cry from reality and does not explain 
the essence of Zionist ideology and policies. Zionism has 
never been the ideology of an emerging and oppressed 
nation. It is only the incarnation of ideological and polit¬ 
ical policy of the Jewish bourgeoisie of different coun¬ 
tries who wanted to establish their own state. The Jews 
among whom Zionism spread did not represent a single 
nation, neither territorially nor from the viewpoint of 
language; those who lived in different countries had 
little in common among them, either culturally or in what 
we call psychological make-up. 

Naturally, Zionism could not acquire the features of 
the nationalism of an oppressed nation once it became 
state ideology, the ideology of the groups holding power 
in Israel: there was no way that the emerging Israeli 
nation could be defined as “oppressed”. Zionism’s great- 
nation attitude to the Arab people heightened its chauvi¬ 
nistic elements. 

Lenin’s concrete approach to the nationalism of an 
oppressed nation is very important methodologically. In 
On the Right of Nations to Self-Determination he wrote: 
“The bourgeois nationalism of any oppressed nation has 
a general democratic content that is directed against 
oppression, and it is this content that we unconditionally 
support”. 37 At the same time Lenin pointed out that there 
was a reactionary content present in any nationalism, 
and said that in Marxists “all chauvinism and national¬ 
ism will find an implacable enemy....” 38 

So, according to Lenin, the nationalism of an oppres¬ 
sed nation has two sides—progressive and reactionary. 
Depending on the historical conditions and circumstances, 
one will assert itself over the other, but both of them are 
present concurrently in the nationalism of an oppressed 
nation or nationality. 

Zionism does not fit this formula. Its objective has 
never been to struggle against imperialism or against the 
forces exploiting and oppressing the working people in 
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the Jewish minority, against the anti-Semitic policy of 
the representatives of monopoly capital who not only 
humiliated, but wiped out the Jewish population of many 
countries. 

The yardsticks which the Zionist and subsequently the 
Israeli leaders used to evaluate the possibilities of rela¬ 
tions with a political group or state bore no resemblance 
whatsoever to the slogans which they often proclaimed— 
struggle against anti-Semitism (one of the filthiest as¬ 
pects of capitalism, obscurantism, culture deprivation 
and backwardness). The slogans of struggle against the 
discrimination of Jews are always used by Zionist leaders 
for purely tactical, practical needs. In their likes and 
dislikes—and what is even more important, in the ap¬ 
proach to how to choose enemies and allies—they were 
motivated not by the attitude of a given government to 
the Jews in that country, but by the way that government 
regarded the pseudo-supraclass ideas of Zionism. Today 
this has been updated to the attitude of the respective 
government towards Israel’s expansionist plans. 

Because of its bourgeois and reactionary-nationalistic 
character, the Zionist movement rejected the October 
Revolution, out of which emerged the first state whose 
guiding slogan was internationalism and which granted 
complete freedom and equality to all nations and natio¬ 
nalities of Russia, big and small. The Zionist leaders 
allied themselves with reactionary and imperialist forces 
which began a “holy” war against the Soviet state as 
soon as it came into being, and became an instrument of 
anti-Soviet forces which were composed of openly anti- 
Semitic elements or were directly associated with the 
imperialist exploitation and oppression of colonial 
peoples. 

During the Second World War the Zionist leadership, 
in the hope of accelerating mass Jewish resettlement in 
Palestine, had done their best to exploit the hatred of the 
Jewish people for fascist Germany, whose barbarism was 
shown even further in the extermination of millions of 
people because of their nationality. When the Zionist 
leadership had to make a choice between subordinating 
everything to the struggle against fascism with its viru¬ 
lent anti-Semitism and, by that struggle, save millions 
of Jews, and taking advantage of the extermination of 
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Jewish people by fascism as “an impulse” to carry out 
their programme, they opted for the latter. 

This can be seen particularly well in an episode in¬ 
volving US President Roosevelt’s idea at the beginning 
of the war of bringing 500,000 people out of Hitler Ger¬ 
many to the United States. Morris Ernst, a well-known 
American politician of that time, who 'came out in de¬ 
fence of the Americans’ civil rights, wrote that the 
Zionists “sabotaged” the idea, opposing the Roosevelt 
plan because it would have opened other doors but not 
those to Palestine. He illustrates this by a talk with 
President Roosevelt. “They (Zionists.— Y. P.) know that 
they can raise vast sums for Palestine by saying to do¬ 
nors, ‘There is no other place this poor Jew can go’. But 
if there is a world political asylum for all people irrespec¬ 
tive of race, creed or colour, they cannot raise their 
money”. 39 

In the Second World War, the Zionist movement was 
outside the active struggle against fascism; there are no 
known instances of the Zionist movement mobilising the 
masses to struggle against German fascism or forming 
groups to fight alongside the Resistance in Europe. When 
the Second World War was at its peak, the Zionist leader¬ 
ship was setting up armed units in Palestine, but not to 
join the struggle against fascism. Several thousand young 
men from the Jewish communities in Palestine were re¬ 
cruited to serve in a Jewish brigade which was part of 
the British army, but the Zionist leadership told them 
that their main job was not to fight but to “expropriate” 
weapons for the Haganah. 

One section of the Zionist movement, the so-called 
Stern group, even advocated an alliance with the Nazis 
and fascists against the British, who by the end of the 
1930’s began to obstruct the unrestricted Jewish immigra¬ 
tion to Palestine. 40 Speaking to new members of the ter¬ 
rorist organisation, one of Stern’s cohorts said: “The other 
side ... was prepared to stop the fight against the British 
for the duration of World War II. We, the fighters, would 
carry on. England was weak. This was the time to 
strike”. 41 

During the trial of the fascist murderer Eichmann, 
who had headed Gestapo section IV-A-4 responsible for 
the “Jewish question”, more facts of a deal made by 










Rudolf Kastner, the representative of the Jewish Agency 
in Hungary, and the Gestapo finally came to light. Kast¬ 
ner, who went on to become a leading member of the 
ruling Mapai Party, was taken to court in 1952 (by that 
time many facts of the criminal deal had become known, 
causing a widespread furor, especially among those Jews 
who were victims of nazism). Given the situation, 
Israel’s leaders were quick in saying that they had nothing 
to do with Kastner, to make a scapegoat of him. In her 
book Eichmann in Jerusalem, which caused quite a stir 
in Israel, the Israeli journalist Hannah Arendt wrote that 
Kastner had received permission from Eichmann to “ille¬ 
gally” send several thousand Jews to Palestine in return 
for Kastner’s assistance in ensuring quiet and order in 
the concentration camps. 42 But, as many progressive 
journalists and others pointed out, Kastner was not alone. 
He was backed by the Zionist leadership. At a 1966 sym¬ 
posium sponsored by the Israeli newspaper Ma’ariv, 
a Knesset member, H. Landau, stated: “It is a fact that 
in 1942 the Jewish Agency knew of the extermination. 
Though its proportions were not known, the fact was 
known both to the leadership of the Agency and to Jewish 
sections in the United States. The truth is that they were 
not only silent about it, but that they forced others who 
also knew about it to keep silent”. 

“Throughout the war, nothing much was done by the 
Zionist leadership to help Jews in conquered Europe about 
to be massacred”, wrote Uri Avnery. “This is still a con¬ 
troversial issue in Israel, and it has not been laid to rest 
by the catharsis of the Eichmann trial. Many people 
believe that things should and could have been done: 
hundreds of Haganah and Irgun fighters could have been 
parachuted into Europe; the British and American govern¬ 
ments could have been pressured into bombing the rail¬ 
ways leading to the death camps”. 43 

After the Second World War, not once did the Zionist 
leadership take action to oppose imperialism—either in 
the Middle East, in Asia and Africa, or in the United 
Nations Organisation. On the contrary, it was usually 
the most active supporter of imperialist campaigns by 
the United States and other colonial powers. 

When it came to propping up the colonial system in 
the Arab world, the Zionist leadership was often more 
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royalist than the king. When it came to making a choice 
between the maintenance of foreign domination and the 
abolition of the moribund system of colonialism which 
oppressed and exploited entire peoples, the Zionist leader¬ 
ship, especially when the Arabs were concerned, had no 
hesitation in advocating colonialism. Revealing in this 
context is a 1960 discussion between Ben Gurion and De 
Gaulle, which was described by the biographer of the 
Israeli Prime Minister, Michel Bar-Zohar. Ben Gurion 
decided “to teach” De Gaulle how to settle the Algerian 
problem. He suggested that Algeria be partitioned, with 
the French keeping the richest lands (the coast and the 
oil-rich Sahara), and the Arabs could have the rest. Then 
organise the immigration of a million of French from 
France to Algeria and settle them in the “French zone”. 
“Upon my word, you would like to create a new Israel in 
Algeria!” exclaimed De Gaulle in reply. 44 

All this makes it clear that Zionism had never had 
and does not have two sides, that it is reactionary left, 
right and centre. The fact that Zionism became popular 
in its time among truly oppressed and rightless Jewish 
national minorities in several countries of Europe chan¬ 
ges nothing. Even among oppressed peoples elements 
sometimes emerge which are led by the newly-formed big 
bourgeoisie or even by extreme right-wing feudal ele¬ 
ments closely associated with foreign monopoly capital. 
Only by some purely formal characteristics can these 
currents be identified with the “nationalism of oppressed 
nations”; in reality they have nothing in common with 
the anti-colonial and anti-imperialist core which is indis¬ 
pensable for a liberation movement of oppressed peoples. 
On the contrary, these currents serve as an ally of, and 
help prop up, imperialism. Among them were the Arme¬ 
nian Dashnak and Azerbaijanian Musavatist movements, 
which by the logic of their development became direct 
enemies of Soviet power. These movements do not and 
cannot have the two sides that are present in the natio¬ 
nalism of oppressed nations, though at times they com¬ 
mand a good deal of popular support among the oppres¬ 
sed nations and nationalities or national groups. 

In other words, the ideology and politics of Zionism 
do not allow it to be an ally of Arab national forces 
which rose up to fight for the liberation from the impe- 
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rialist oppression. Zionist leaders would later claim that 
the reason why they and the Arab national forces are 
"incompatible” is a result of the latter’s hostile attitude 
towards, and hostile actions against, the Jewish state; 
but this explanation distracts from the real and principal 
reasons for this “incompatibility”. Zionism’s absolutely 
negative attitude to the Arab national-liberation move¬ 
ment was obvious even when there was no Arab hostility 
towards it. The Zionist movement allied itself with those 
colonial forces which the Arab liberation movement had 
■come into being to struggle against. Finally, the Zionist 
leadership never regarded the Arabs as a uniform mass. 
There were approaches, contacts and plans of rapproche¬ 
ment with Arab elements, groups and later even regimes 
which in no way could be regarded as progressive. The 
main blow, however, was directed against the most re¬ 
volutionary figures in the Arab world. 

The Zionist leadership was confronted by its first real 
■choice when it had to decide on relations with the Otto¬ 
man empire, which ruled the greater part of the Arab 
world before the First World War. The alternatives were: 
either to support the emerging Arab liberation forces in 
■their struggle for independence, or “to interest” the rulers 
■of the Ottoman empire in using the Zionist movement to 
help consolidate Ottoman rule over the Arab regions. The 
-Zionist leadership gave an unequivocal reply. 

On May 17, 1901, in Constantinople, Sultan Abdel 
Hamid received Herzl, who had come there to offer assis¬ 
tance in settling Turkey’s chronic financial woes. Max 
Nordau, who became the most prominent Zionist figure 
after Herzl’s death, stated in his address to the 7th 
Zionist Congress in Basle in 1905: “The movement which 
has taken hold of a great part of the Arab people may 
easily take a direction which may cause harm in Pales¬ 
tine.... The Turkish government may feel itself compelled 
to defend its reign in Palestine, in Syria, against its 
subjects by armed power.... In such a position, Turkey 
might become convinced that it may be important for 
her to have in Palestine and Syria (another proof of the 
expansionist sentiment in regarding the borders of a 
future Jewish state.— Y.P.) a strong and well organised 
people which, with all respect to the rights of the inha¬ 
bitants living there, will resist any attack on the autho- 
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rity of the Sultan and defend this authority with all its 
might”. 45 

Perhaps the meaningless sentence in this very mean¬ 
ingful passage about “respect” for rights of the Arab 
people owes its existence to Nordau’s “Arab complex”. 
Several years before the congress, Nordau had learned 
for the first time that there were Arabs living in Pales¬ 
tine, and, according to the Zionist author Martin Buber r 
ran to Herzl deeply shocked, exclaiming: “I didn’t know 
that! We are committing an injustice!” 

Either one way or the other, but nobody was going to 
be taken in by some phrase slipped in, alluding to “res¬ 
pect” for the local population. Describing the position of 
the Zionist leadership, Uri Avneri wrote: “This was, quite 
clearly, a direct offer to turn the Zionist settlement into* 
a bastion for the Turkish government, against the inha¬ 
bitants of the country. It meant, practically speaking, a 
declaration of war on the emerging Arab nationalist 
movement”. 46 

Another important colonial force in the Arab region 
at the beginning of the century was Britain. While the 
Ottoman empire was on the decline, the First World War 
made Britain the principal colonial factor in the Arab 
East, much of which turned out to be British mandate, 
territory. In colonial possessions in that part of the world,, 
Britain was second only to France. 

After the First World War, the emerging Arab libe¬ 
ration movement was directed against British and French 
colonialism, and so the Zionist movement turned for 
help to Britain. Of course, it would be much too straight¬ 
forward and simple to believe that the Zionist movement 
was nothing but a tool of British policy in the region. Even 
though it pinned its hopes on Britain, trying to interest 
London in using the movement for British imperialist 
policy in the Middle East and in real fact assisting in 
implementing that policy, the Zionist leaders were not 
an appendage of British policy. They saw the alliance 
with British imperialism as a means of ensuring their 
own objectives, which did not always completely coincide 
with the interests of the British empire. In any case these 
objectives were a far cry from the anti-colonialist and 
anti-imperialist goals of the Arabs. 













The idea of establishing a Jewish “national home” in 
Palestine was presented to the British cabinet in Decem¬ 
ber 1914 through Herbert Samuel, Deputy Home Secre¬ 
tary of Great Britain; but the Samuel Memorandum did 
not produce any enthusiasm among British leaders. 
However, the initial “indifference” soon changed to 
strong interest, as people in Downing Street began to see 
that Zionism could be used as a lever to establish British 
control over Palestine. One of the first to realise this was 
Lloyd George, Foreign Secretary at the time. Prime 
Minister Asquith wrote in his memoirs that “the only 
partisan of this proposal is Lloyd George, who, I need 
not say, does not care a damn for the Jews or their past 
or their future, but thinks it will be an outrage to let the 
Holy Places pass into the possession or under the pro¬ 
tectorate of ‘agnostic, aesthetic France’ ”. 47 

In the summer of 1916, talks began between the Zion¬ 
ist leadership and Sir Mark Sykes, Assistant Secretary 
of the Committee of Imperial Defence, an influencial 
British political figure whose responsibility was “Ottoman 
affairs”, and who was one of the authors of the 1916 
British-French agreements on the post-war destiny of the 
Arab world. The meetings proved satisfactory for both 
sides. “The Zionists’ leaders became attuned to the 
British government’s feelings that only a British Palestine 
would be a reliable buffer for Egypt and the Canal 
{Suez Canal.— Y.P.), and issued a formal assurance that 
if Britain would support them they in return would work 
for the establishment of a British protectorate in Pales¬ 
tine”, wrote Phillip Knightley and Colin Simpson. 48 (In 
1969 these leading Sunday Times correspondents pub¬ 
lished in London a book, The Secret Lives of Lawrence 
of Arabia, based on the British Foreign Office archives.) 

The agreement was crowned by the Balfour Declara¬ 
tion. What is interesting is that this same Palestine land 
which London promised it would uphold as the place for 
the establishment of a “national home for the Jews”, was 
previously promised to the Arabs as their “independent 
zone, free from foreign control”. This can be definitively 
seen from material in the British Foreign Office archives 
which, after the statutory period of secrecy had elapsed, 
was made public. They contain several documents speak¬ 
ing about promises given by London to Hussein, Sheriff 
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of Mecca, including the verbatim report ot a meeting of 
the Eastern Committee of the British War Cabinet on 
November 27, 1918, chaired by Lord Curzon. At this 
meeting, which discussed the future of Syria and Pales¬ 
tine, Lord Curzon stated: “The Palestine position is this. 
If we deal with our commitments, there is first the gene¬ 
ral pledge to Hussein in October 1915, under which 
Palestine was included in the areas to which Great 
Britain pledged itself that they should be Arab and inde¬ 
pendent in the future”. 49 

But with the Balfour Declaration, it was obvious that 
Britain had taken the side of the Zionists. Meanwhile, 
London sought to reduce the possible losses from this 
policy among the Arabs. It was suggested that Zionism 
be linked to the right conservative forces in the Arab 
world which London saw as another pillar of influence. 
Making use of the excellent relations between British 
intelligence agent T.E. Lawrence and the son of Hussein, 
Feisal, who headed the government in Damascus estab¬ 
lished in November 1918 in the “Arab zone”, London 
put the former into action. When Feisal met Zionist 
leader Weizmann at the Carlton Hotel on December 11, 
1918, Colonel Lawrence was the interpreter. He lent a 
special tenor to the talk, whose purpose was to draw up 
a uniform platform in anticipation of the peace conference 
which was to begin a month later in Paris. 

Painting the “ideal picture” for London that emerged 
as a result of the Weizmann-Feisal talks, Lawrence wrote 
on September 28, 1919, in a private letter to Alan Daw- 
nay, his close collaborator who was a staff officer in 
Palestine: “The French will be on their best behaviour 
for months, and give Feisal his money unconditionally. 
Then they will try to turn the screw. He’ll say he doesn’t 
want their money, because by then the Zionists will have 
a centre in Jerusalem, and for concessions they will fi¬ 
nance him (this is all in writing, and fixed, but don’t put 
it in the press for God’s sake and the French). Zionists 
are not a government, and not British, and their action 
does not infringe the Sykes-Picot agreement.... They will 
finance the whole East I hope, Syria and Mesopotamia 
alike. High Jews are unwilling to put much cash into 
Palestine only, since that country offers nothing but a 
sentimental return. They want 6%”. Knightley and Simp- 










son, who first published the letter, pointed out: “This is 
what Lawrence was working for, and is the explanation 
of his readiness to help a union between the Zionists and 
the Arabs. It was a bold if cynical plan”. 50 

Naturally, these plans told of anything but a rappro¬ 
chement between Zionism and the Arab liberation move¬ 
ment. The objective behind the sporadic contacts between 
Zionist leaders and Arab rulers was absolutely different— 
to finalise the mandate system which divided several 
Arab countries into spheres of British and French colonial 
control. 

During the latter half of the 1930’s, British policy 
began to change. Because it felt that it had to solidify its 
position in the Arab world at almost any cost, London 
implemented certain measures straining its relations with 
the Zionist movement. In 1939 the British government 
released the White Paper which said that immigration 
to Palestine should be kept at a level that maintains the 
Jewish population there at under a third. The result was 
that for the five years following the White Paper’s publi¬ 
cation, not more than 75,000 people could immigrate to 
Palestine. This was the moment when Zionist extremist 
groups in Palestine began an armed struggle not only 
against the Arabs, but against the British troops and 
^administration. 

Pointing out the reasons for the British policy shift 
on Jewish immigration, M. Howard and R. Hunter em¬ 
phasised the following in a paper published by the Lon¬ 
don Institute of Strategic Studies: “The British were wise 
enough not to attempt to impose direct rule, but tried 
to preserve their influence, in an area which they still 
regarded as vital to their strategic and economic inte¬ 
rests, by collaborating with the native rulers: a policy 
whose total failure in Egypt was partially balanced by 
its success in the Hashemite monarchies of Transjordan 
and Iraq. But friendship with these or any other Arab 
states could be preserved only by maintaining the White 
Paper policy in Palestine”. 51 

So the Zionist movement, or at any rate quite a large 
part of it, found itself in conflict with the British colo¬ 
nial administration in Palestine. But the Zionist leaders 
never allowed it to develop into a struggle against British 
imperialism as such. Revisionist Party leader V. Jabotin- 
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sky, one of those at the centre of the conflict, whom many 
people saw as an Anglophile from top to bottom, conti¬ 
nued to support British imperialism, but thought that by 
baring its teeth to the British administration in Palestine 
the Zionist movement could convince Britain that it was. 
a much stronger and more capable ally in that area than 
the Arab states. 

By the mid-1940’s, the Zionist movement had comple¬ 
tely shifted its vision, reorienting itself to the United 
States, which had wrested leadership in the capitalist 
world during the Second World War from the old colo¬ 
nial powers, Britain and France, who had come out 
weakened. Building up strength (through oil and military- 
strategic positions), the United States became the most 
potent imperialist force in the Middle East. Under these 
circumstances the reorientation of Zionism to the USA 
meant that it had allied itself with the force which was, 
becoming the principal enemy of the Arab national-libera¬ 
tion movement. 

In any evaluation of Zionism, whose activity was 
objectively and subjectively directed against the Arab 
national-liberation forces, it is important not to ignore 
the fact that there was not a single Zionist organisation 
(including those like the Histadrut trade union federation 
or the kibbutzim, which Zionist supporters say are almost 
socialist) which made a move to establish relationships 
with the emerging Arab progressive movement. In gene¬ 
ral Zionism built up its framework in Palestine, the trade 
unions included, not on a territorial or production basis, 
but on a purely national foundation. Until recently Arab 
workers were not allowed to join the Histadrut, even if 
they were Israeli citizens. The contacts between Jewish 
and Arab workers, peasants, young people and intellec¬ 
tuals which nonetheless existed in Palestine were contra¬ 
ry to and outside the Zionist movement and its frame¬ 
work. Almost all these contacts stemmed from the inter¬ 
nationalist work of Israel’s Communists. 

Finally, the most important indicator that Zionist 
policy is not directed against the “hostile Arab environ¬ 
ment” in general, but is directed primarily against the 
Arab national-liberation movement, is the policy of the 
Israeli leaders towards progressive Arab regimes. The 
establishment of these regimes in the 1950’s and 1960’s 
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was the main result of the national-liberation and revolu¬ 
tionary processes in the Arab world. 

In this context Israel’s policy towards President Nas¬ 
ser’s Egypt is extremely revealing. 

On July 23, 1952, the Free Officers’ Organisation led 
by an almost unknown colonel, Gamal Abdel Nasser, 
overthrew the mercenary, corrupt and British-manipulated 
King Farouk. But it took some time before the new re¬ 
gime established by the Free Officers was able to assert 
its revolutionary character—the time needed for an in¬ 
ternal struggle against General Naguib (a purely bour¬ 
geois politician whom the Free Officers had invited to 
lead the Revolutionary Command Council shortly before 
the coup because he was popular in the country) and for 
the views of the Free Officers to evolve (at the moment 
they toppled the decaying regime of Farouk, most had 
no positive programme of action for the period after 
taking power). 

The evolution of the thinking of Nasser and those 
whom he led, their transformation into revolutionary dem¬ 
ocrats, was a long process and had very definitive 
highlights: the land reform; the closing down of the Brit¬ 
ish military base in the Suez Canal zone; the nationali¬ 
sation of the Suez Canal Company in 1956; the offensive 
against foreign and domestic large and middle-size capi¬ 
tal, which began in 1961; the increasingly radical measu¬ 
res carried out under the land reform; the improvement 
of the condition of the working people; a radical shift in 
foreign policy; rapprochement and cooperation with the 
socialist world. But in the initial months (and perhaps 
even in the initial years) after the overthrow of King Fa¬ 
rouk, the face of the new Egypt was indefinable for the 
world. 

Despite its cautious hostility during this “period of 
uncertainty”, the Israeli leaders toyed with the idea of 
■“a positive approach” to General Naguib. Ben Gurion 
even said he would be ready to fly immediately to Cairo 
for peace talks with him. There was no reply to this ini¬ 
tiative, for quite explicable reasons: at the time no Arab 
leader could involve himself in peace talks with Israel 
without a prior commitment from there to settle the Pa¬ 
lestinian question, while Ben Gurion (and this was made 
explicitly clear to the Arabs) wanted the talks to be 
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strictly limited to Israeli-Egyptian relations, or in other 
words, to a separate peace with Egypt. 

But even these initial feelers were withdrawn once 
Gamal Abdel Nasser replaced General Naguib on the 
Egyptian political scene. Under his leadership measures 
of priority importance for the Egyptian revolution were 
immediately taken. The land reform struck the first se¬ 
rious blow at the positions—at the time mainly political 
positions—of the Egyptian feudal landlords, who were 
deprived of direct influence on the central authority. The 
closing down of the British military base in the Suez 
Canal zone was also a major landmark in the offensive 
against imperialist positions in Egypt. This base was 
historically “a state within a state”, and a lever of Brit¬ 
ish control over Egypt; after 1952 its shadow hung over 
the country like the sword of Damocles. 

During that period Israel’s open hostility towards 
Egypt grew, although Egypt did nothing to warrant it. 
Once he had established two priorities, the abolition of 
British military positions in Egypt and the land reform, 
Nasser needed calm on the cease-fire line with Israel. 
And this line did remain the calmest. As a political 
leader Nasser was far from prejudiced against the Israe¬ 
lis. He repeated over and over again that no one could 
accuse him of being an anti-Semite, because both Jews 
and Arabs are Semites. “We are cousins”, Nasser used 
to say. 

Nasser’s book, The Philosophy of the Revolution, in 
which he outlined his thinking, contains an incident in¬ 
volving meetings with an Israeli officer, the bearer of a 
white flag in the so-called Faluja Pocket during the 1948 
Palestinian war. The man, whose name was Yerucham 
Cohen, was General Allon’s aide, and after meeting 
Nasser, then one of the younger officers, at Faluja, he 
came to admire him both as a person and for his views, 
which they discussed during talks. Later Cohen was ap¬ 
pointed to the mixed Israeli-Egyptian Armistice Commis¬ 
sion and learned from the Egyptian representatives that 
a son had been born to Nasser. So he sent him a baby 
gift. In reply, Nasser sent Cohen a big box of sweets 
from Gropy, the famous Cairo cafe, and a warm note of 
thanks. Some time later Nasser unofficially invited Cohen 
to visit him in Cairo. Cohen asked his Minister of Foreign 
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Affairs for permission to go—and received a categorical 
refusal. 

From other sources we can get an idea of rather 
more serious moves of that period which eventually led 
to now'here. The Indian Ambassador in Cairo, the histo¬ 
rian K.M. Panikar (a man who exerted a great influence 
at the time because of the close relations with Nehru, 
Nasser and Moshe Sharett, who at the time was Prime 
Minister of Israel) planned to arrange a meeting between 
Nasser and Sharett. Negotiations about this dragged on, 
until the events at the beginning of 1955 (the Israeli 
attack on Gaza; the importance of this deliberate anti- 
Egyptian action is discussed further on) made a meeting 
impossible. 

Dom Mintoff, who later became Prime Minister of the 
Republic of Malta, also started to act as a mediator bet¬ 
ween Nasser and Sharett, but was frustrated by the 
Israeli attitude. 52 Another attempt with a similar objective 
was by the British MP Morris Orbach, who made several 
trips between Cairo and Tel-Aviv. Another “mission of 
mediation” involved Ira Hirschmann, a former special 
envoy for Roosevelt, who had been engaged in talks about 
“ransoming” thousands of Jews from Nazi concentration 
camps. He had kept up regular contacts with the Zionists, 
and later made several fact-finding trips to the Middle 
East for the US State Department. Hirschmann, who 
could not be called a supporter of Nasser, nevertheless 
writes that he was quite impressed by his meeting with 
the new Egyptian leader because it was constructive. 
After talking with Nasser, Hirschmann flew that same 
day to Tel Aviv for discussions with Prime Minister 
Sharett and Ben Gurion, then Minister of Defence, who 
pulled the strings of power. In reply to Hirschmann’s 
suggestion of contacts between Nasser and the Israeli 
leaders, Ben Gurion said: “Nasser will not long remain 
on the horse”. 53 

Even though the Arab world then thought Sharett to 
be the most realistic of the Israeli leaders, he was strate¬ 
gically a typical representative of the Zionist leadership, 
but differed, and at times quite strongly, with Ben Gurion 
and the other hawks on tactics. As the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in Ben Gurion’s cabinet, he strongly advised Ben 
Gurion against braving the UN Resolution and transfer- 
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ring the capital of Israel to Jerusalem, 54 which was offi¬ 
cially (contrary to his advice) announced on December 
13, 1949. At the time he became Prime Minister (in De¬ 
cember 1953), Sharett supported the view that Israel had 
to be “rooted” in the Middle East. There is reason to 
believe that he disagreed with the extreme manifestations 
of anti-Arab sentiment in Israeli policy. Judging by what 
Nasser and the people close to him said, the Egyptian 
President rather liked Sharett, who did not have enough 
support in Israel and whose “liberalism”, even though 
quite limited and extremely inconsistent, was causing 
growing dissatisfaction among the extremist elements 
grouped around Ben Gurion. 

Israeli leaders would later say that they were always 
ready for any contacts with Arab leaders without any 
preliminary conditions. Everybody with a good knowledge 
and grasp of the real situation in the Middle East is 
aware that these statements are absolutely untrue. After 
the six-day war, President Nasser unofficially invited 
Nahum Goldmann, President of the World Zionist Con¬ 
gress, to visit Cairo, and preliminary details of the visit 
had even been arranged in Paris, but the Israeli govern¬ 
ment did not allow Goldmann to make the trip. When 
in 1969 Egypt’s Minister of Foreign Affairs Mahmoud 
Riad, on Nasser’s instructions, tried to establish contacts 
with Israel on the “Rodos formula”,* the world believed 
that a “prestigeous” way had been found for both sides; 
Egypt could regard the talks as not being direct, while 
Israel could regard them as direct. But the Israeli lea¬ 
dership torpedoed the idea. Israel’s Minister of Foreign 
Affairs insisted that Egypt accept the demand for direct 
negotiations. Given this condition, Cairo could do nothing 
but disclaim the statement of its representative. 

This was to be all in the future, but even when the 
patriotic regime in Egypt was in its infancy, Israel took 
a position of bitter hostility towards the first Arab coun¬ 
try with a progressive leadership. The Israeli leaders 
were perfectly aware that Nasser was a revolutionary 
nationalist, that he and his associates would never agree 


* The armistice between Israel and Egypt was signed on Rodos 
in 1949. UN representatives assisted in drawing up the text. The 
Israeli and Egyptian delegations stayed on different floors of the 
same hotel. When the text was finally agreed upon, the Egyptians 
and Israelis met in a hall to sign the document. 
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to a separate settlement of the conflict without resolving 
the Palestinian question. But the main reason wh\ Israel 
took an absolutely negative stance on searching for a 
constructive approach to the new Egyptian leadership 
(and the circumstances were quite favourable in 1953- 
1954) was that it had already decided on a set of meas¬ 
ures which it thought would help topple the Nasser re¬ 
gime. Again, Egypt did not do anything which Israeli 
propaganda could interpret as being responsible for that 
policy. 

In the list of Israeli undertakings, after King Farouk’s 
overthrow, meant to weaken and crush the new Egyptian 
regime, the following should be mentioned first: all pos¬ 
sible pressure on London to go back on its decision to 
evacuate the British military base from the Suez Canal 
zone; preparation of a “preventive” strike against Egypt 
in 1954; the so-called Lavon affair (an act of sabotage 
by the Israeli espionage network in Egypt that would 
trigger off a conflict between the Nasser regime and the 
United States and Britain); and, finally, the Gaza raid 
in February 1955, which was followed by attacks on 
Egypt in 1956 and 1967. 

In September 1953 Israel sent a note to Great Britain 
strongly protesting against the forthcoming London-Cairo 
agreement on the evacuation of the British military base 
in the Suez Canal zone. Several days later this was used 
in the British Parliament by a group of Tories belonging 
to the so-called Suez lobby to “justify” their demand for 
an immediate suspension of all talks with Egypt. 

Britain was nevertheless obliged to continue the talks 
and . sign an agreement with Egypt. Things being as 
they were, the world press carried reports that Tel Aviv 
was going to strike an unprovoked blow against Egypt, 
and named those who were calling for this the most vo¬ 
ciferously—Ben Gurion, Dayan, Lavon. 

In the summer of 1953 Ben Gurion, who was the main 
proponent of the uncompromising policy of “rigidity” to¬ 
wards the Arabs, felt that he did not have enough sup¬ 
port in the cabinet, and decided to withdraw and wait. 
He first took a five-month leave of absence, telling friends 
that he needed to “recharge his brain cells”. Then in De¬ 
cember 1953 he went officially into retirement. But his 
last move before resigning was to appoint Moshe Dayan, 
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his co-thinker and protege, Chief of Staff. The reins of 
the Defence Ministry were taken by Lavon, who, even 
though he could not stand Moshe Dayan and made no 
secret of it (Dayan later paid him in exactly the same 
coin), was grouped with him in the hawks. 

The position of Prime Minister Sharett was aggravat¬ 
ed by the looming figure of Ben Gurion, who withdrew 
to his kibbutz of Sde-Boker in the Negev desert, but 
without thinking for a moment of absenting himself from 
active politics. During those months it was said in Israel 
that every morning the Prime Minister would open his 
papers with trembling hands, expecting a new trick by 
Lavon and Dayan the night before. This is perhaps an 
exaggeration of Sharett’s “isolation” from the extremists 
in the cabinet and army, but many scholars say that 
Lavon and Dayan went their own merry way and did 
not even forward military-strategic information to the 
Prime Minister. 

A big Israeli attack against Egypt was expected at 
any moment. On May 15, 1954, the London Times report¬ 
ed that it was about to begin. On June 7, Sulzberger 
published the same report in his article in The New York 
Times. 

We do not know why the Israeli attack was postponed: 
perhaps because of the government situation at home (the 
government was still headed by Sharett); perhaps, the 
official statement of the United States (June 12, 1954), 
which threatened to cut off all military aid to any coun¬ 
try breaking the Middle East armistice agreement;* or 
perhaps Israel’s apprehensions that its air force at that 
time would not have been able to provide reliable air 
cover for its ground forces (this was before Israel began 
receiving military aircraft from France). 

At that time Ben Gurion and Dayan did not dare 
deliver an open blow against the new Egyptian regime, 
and decided merely to change their tactics for the moment 
(it subsequently turned out that they had failed to in¬ 
form Lavon, who was not a member of their political 
group). Following orders from above, the Israeli intelli¬ 
gence agents planted in Eg>pt for a special assignment 


* The United States at that time was insistently courting the 
Free Officers, still hoping that Nasser would join the Baghdad 
Pact, whose architect was Dulles. 
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moved into action. This was the beginning of an opera¬ 
tion whose failure resulted in the Lavon affair, the biggest 
political scandal in Israel’s history, culminating in the 
resignation of the Minister of Defence, and several years 
later, of Prime Minister Ben Gurion. 

The assignment of this espionage network created in 
Egypt by an Israeli agent calling himself John Darling 
was to set off bombs in American and British offices 
throughout Egypt, mainly in Cairo and Alexandria. The 
objective was to create tensions in Egypt’s relations 
with the United States and Britain. 

The operation’s organisers felt that the Suez lobby in 
the British Parliament could capitalise on this tension 
to torpedo the planned signing of an agreement to eva¬ 
cuate the British base in Egypt, as could pro-Israeli ele¬ 
ments in the United States opposed to Washington’s 
flirtation with the new Egyptian regime. And so bombs 
went off that summer in the American information cen¬ 
tres in Cairo and Alexandria. Two Israeli agents were 
arrested as they attempted to smuggle a bomb into a 
Cairo cinema in December 1954, and following their con¬ 
fession, other members of the espionage ring were 
rounded up. At the trial it was fully proved that the ope¬ 
ration had been ordered and carried out from Tel Aviv. 

Israel’s first reaction was to denounce the trial as 
‘‘staged”, but in 1955, following the failure and subsequent 
revelations about the operation of Israeli intelligence, 
Defence Minister Lavon resigned. He was made the scape¬ 
goat for the entire affair, allegations being that it was 
his personal decision to authorise the anti-American pro¬ 
vocations in Cairo. Lavon denied it, but as he could not 
at the time prove that his signature on a document had 
been forged, he was forced to resign, and his post of 
Minister of Defence went to Ben Gurion. His return to 
this key cabinet post set the stage for his next move a 
short time later to the Prime Ministership, first de facto 
and then officially. Only eight years afterwards, in 1963, 
when the government had set up “the committee of sev¬ 
en” over Ben Gurion’s objections, was Lavon acquitted 
and Ben Gurion finally forced to leave his post of Prime 
Minister. This was the end of the Lavon affair. When it 
first broke out in 1955, it brought about the absolutely 
opposite result—the return of Ben Gurion to official lea- 
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dership; he was able to take advantage of the rudder of 
power, which his group held, to sharply heighten the ag¬ 
gressive, offensive policy against Egypt. 

The Lavon affair placed several questions at the centre 
of a debate which raged for several years at all levels in 
Israel: Who had given the order? Who was responsible 
for the operation? Was the director of military intelligence 
lying when he said that he had received the appropriate 
orders from the Minister of Defence during an absolutely 
private and unwitnessed talk in the middle of July? Was 
the Defence Minister lying when he stated that no such 
talk had ever taken place? Had certain documents been 
forged after the events? Was Dayan personally implicated 
in the forgery, since for some reason he had summoned 
one of the main witnesses for a confidential talk prior to 
the official questioning? And on and on it went. But dur¬ 
ing these public discussions the central question was not 
touched: the objectives of the operation, which were crim¬ 
inal and provocative. There was not a word about the 
fact that the objective of the people who lashed out against 
the first Arab regime brought into being as a result of 
the national-liberation movement was to maintain colo¬ 
nialist influence in Egypt, including the military presence 
of the imperialist powers there, at the price of possible 
compromise approaches which might have opened the 
gates to a political settlement of the Middle East con¬ 
flict. 

The choice of Israel’s leadership was confirmed by 
events which did not take long in coming. Once back in 
office as Prime Minister, Ben Gurion, assisted by Dayan, 
began to draw up an operation against the Egyptian army 
unit in Gaza, which under the 1949 armistice agreement 
had been placed under Egypt’s administrative control. 
Exactly one week after Ben Gurion’s return from the 
Negev desert kibbutz, the Gaza raid was carried out. The 
headquarters of the Egyptian unit was destroyed, and 38 
Egyptian soldiers and officers were killed and 30 wound¬ 
ed. “The Gaza Raid marked a turning point. The Arabs 
had been given a severe shock. They realised that Zionist 
Israel had resumed its traditional policy. They were afraid 
of its expansionist tendencies”, 55 wrote the French Pro¬ 
fessor Maxime Rodinson. 

Certain authors writing about this period of the Mid- 











die East crisis have correctly described the Gaza raid as 
“in fact, a declaration of war against Abdel Nasser and 
his whole brand of nationalism”. 56 Naturally, Nasser also 
understood this. 

But the Gaza raid had another related objective. At 
the time, Israel and France had begun their rapproche¬ 
ment. France was fighting a war to preserve its colonial 
rule in Algeria. Paris, like all the other Western powers 
at the time, believed then that any outburst of activity by 
a national-liberation movement in any part of the Arab 
world was a result of “Nasser’s scheming”, nothing more. 
This simplistic conclusion, applied to Algeria, was sup¬ 
ported by the widely publicised bourgeois press reports 
that most of the leaders of the armed uprising had tempo¬ 
rarily lived in Cairo before 1954. So Paris began looking 
at any opponents of revolutionary Algeria or of the new 
regime in Egypt as allies. 

Israel did all it could to cultivate this alliance, which 
held the promise of and did bring large amounts of mod¬ 
ern military technology, mainly French fighter planes. 
This, superimposed on the ideological “credo” of the 
Israeli government, meant that Israel’s attitude to the 
Algerian national-liberation movement would be extre¬ 
mely hostile. The alliance with colonialist France in its 
most open form was to show its face 20 months after the 
Gaza raid, in the tripartite act of aggression against 
Egypt. But Israel’s operation in Gaza was a good way of 
showing Paris how "important” its Israeli ally could be 
and its ability to open a “second front” to assist the 
French colonial forces fighting in Algeria. 

Of course, to explain the inevitable national-liberation 
outbursts in the Arab countries as all being directed by 
the “hand of Cairo” or on “orders from Nasser” was 
laughable, and showed that certain bourgeois politicians 
had absolutely no idea of the essence of the national-libe¬ 
ration, anti-imperialist movements. But it could not be 
ignored that the coming to power of Nasser heralded a 
new stage in the national-liberation movement throughout 
the Arab world. The objective activisation of the libera¬ 
tion forces produced by the mere fact that there was an 
independent Egypt with several anti-colonialist accom¬ 
plishments to its credit, its “philosophy” of anti-imperial- 
ism, and its assistance, stimulated the idea of Arab unity. 
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The slogan of Arab unity is not abstract, nor is it a 
universal one for all periods, all classes or all sectors of 
Arab society. Nevertheless, by the mid-1950’s it had taken 
on a new dimension. The earlier appeals for Arab unity 
per se, regardless of its nature (including unity based on 
existing pro-Western reactionary regimes or rooted in the 
religious soil of a militant Islam), were historically coun¬ 
tered by the idea of an alliance of the Arab people founded 
on their joint struggle against imperialism, for the polit¬ 
ical and economic emancipation of the Arab world, and 
for the establishment of a united progressive Arab state. 
This idea did in fact begin to attract wide sections of the 
Arab population after the victorious revolution in Egypt, 
the country with the most people, with the highest levels 
of industrialisation and culture in the Arab world. 

Two opposite approaches to Arab unity objectively 
reflected the position of two emerging and developing 
classes, the bourgeoisie and the proletariat, in the Arab 
world. The Israeli leadership, which overall was openly 
hostile to the prospect of Arab unity because they under¬ 
stood it “would strengthen a potential adversary”, aimed 
its batteries against the progressive trend for Arab unity 
on an anti-imperialist basis. There are grounds to believe 
that the Israeli raid on Gaza was also aimed against the 
developing trend of Arab unity around Egypt, which was 
the first state in the region with a truly national anti¬ 
imperialist regime. After the British base in the Suez 
Canal zone was closed down, Egypt’s prestige became 
even greater and it increasingly became the hub of attrac¬ 
tion for the liberation forces throughout the Arab world. 

General Burns, Chief of Staff of the United Nations 
Truce Supervision Organisation and then Commander of 
the United Nations Emergency Force in the Middle East, 
wrote in his memoirs that the Gaza raid was the most 
serious clash between Egypt and Israel in the six years 
following the signing of the armistice agreement. 

Shortly before the Israeli raid President Nasser visited 
Gaza and told the troops that there was no danger of 
war; the Gaza armistice demarcation line was not going 
to be a battlefront. It was obvious that at the time Nasser 
did not want a greater confrontation with Israel. Most 
writers describing that period in the Middle East conflict, 
including General Burns, point this fact out. Confronta- 
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tion with Israel was one of the last items on Nasser’s 
list of priorities. This was also the opinion of M. Cope¬ 
land, a leading US intelligence officer who often met 
Nasser while assigned to the US Embassy in Cairo (Cope¬ 
land subsequently became a top State Department 
expert on Egyptian policy). Copeland said Nasser and 
his officers believed that “their resentments” were against 
“our own superior officers, other Arabs (reactionary 
leaders of certain Arab countries.— Y.P.), the British and 
the Israelis—in that order”. 57 

But the Gaza raid upset this list of priorities. In an 
attempt to prevent a situation in which Israel could carry 
out acts of aggression against Egypt without any reta¬ 
liation, and equally motivated by the need to save face 
in the Arab world, Nasser was forced to close the Straits 
of Tiran to ships carrying strategic cargo destined for 
Israel. 

By the middle of 1955, Israel’s anti-Arab offensive 
began moving in another direction: Syria, whose govern¬ 
ment had been showing an increasing tendency towards 
the left and towards consolidating forces which wanted 
to draw closer to Egypt on an anti-imperialist basis. In 
October, Israeli units crossed the armistice line and at¬ 
tacked Syria, and an even larger attack took place in 
December, shortly after Syria and Egypt had signed a 
defence alliance pact. 

The latter action made it clear that Israeli arguments 
claiming that such attacks were justified because their 
sole purpose was to eliminate pockets from which raids 
were made against Israel, were totally false. General 
Burns gives some interesting information in this connec¬ 
tion. Several days before the December 1955 attack on 
Syria he was received by Prime Minister Ben Gurion. The 
fact that he was invited to the Prime Minister’s office on 
a Sunday, which was not regular protocol, gave Burns the 
feeling that something out of the ordinary was in the 
works. Ben Gurion was very interested in Burns' talks 
in Egypt and the General told him that Nasser had re¬ 
jected the accusation that the Egyptian authorities were 
responsible for the armed Palestinian fedayeen units. 
Ben Gurion was not satisfied with this explanation and 
asked Burns whether the Egyptians had given a direct 
answer to the demand that the fedayeens’ operations in 
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the Gaza Strip be halted. General Burns replied that that 
would take some time, something like 15 days. Ben Guri- 
on promised to wait but gave a menacing warning that 
something unforeseen might occur during that period if 
the actions of Palestinian guerrillas continued. 

General Burns later commented: “I wrote in my diary 
that night that ‘maybe Israel is preparing something'. 
Syria had not been mentioned in the conversation, but it 
was against Syria that Israel was preparing a reprisal, 
and not against Egypt. I finished my conversation with 
Mr. Ben Gurion before five o’clock. About ten o’clock the 
same night several companies of Israeli troops crossed 
the demarcation lines at the northern end of Lake Tibe¬ 
rias, and attacked Syrian military posts.... 

“The statement issued by the Israeli Ministry of For¬ 
eign Affairs the same night said that the attack was 
made because on the 10th Syrian positions had opened 
fire on an Israeli police boat protecting fishermen on the 
east side of the lake. No one with any knowledge of mili¬ 
tary affairs would believe that such an elaborate, coordi¬ 
nated attack had not been planned well before, and pro¬ 
bably rehearsed. Certainly, it was not improvised in a 
few hours. When he was talking to me Mr. Ben Gurion 
must have been well aware that the attack was mounted, 
and what the zero hour was”. 58 

As General Burns saw it, the objective of the opera¬ 
tion was to give Syria an idea of the “expenditures” she 
would have to undertake as a result of establishing a joint 
Egyptian-Syrian military command. During the Israeli 
raid 41 Syrian soldiers and officers, seven policemen and 
eight civilians were killed; five were wounded and 32 
reported missing. On January 19, 1956, the United Nations 
Security Council adopted a resolution condemning Israel 
for the attack in language which a French delegate called 
the harshest ever since the Middle East conflict had been 
brought up at the United Nations. But the resolution did 
not halt the feverish preparations which Israel was 
beginning for an even bigger military operation. The 
objective was to overthrow the patriotic government in 
Egypt, the largest Arab country. 

In the summer of 1956 Gamal Abdel Nasser, speaking 
from the balcony of the cotton exchange in Alexandria, 
announced the nationalisation of the Suez Canal Com- 
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pany, which was owned by British and French monopoly 
capital. It was a historic move, and showed the growing 
anti-imperialist current in Nasser’s thinking and the ex¬ 
tension of the Egyptian revolution to a basically new 
frontier of struggle, not only against the military, but 
against the economic presence of imperialism in that 
country. 

The nationalisation of the Suez Canal Company was 
a logical step. How could an independent Egypt stare 
passively at the activities of imperialist groups who for 
practically 90 years had used their domination over the 
Canal to enslave the country? Great Britain’s purchase 
of the controlling block of Suez Canal Company shares 
was the prelude to the occupation of Egypt in 1882; the 
policy which led to the establishment of a foreign protec¬ 
torate over Egypt was directly connected with the Suez 
Canal. 

The colonial powers had made protecting the Canal 
the pretext for keeping their troops in Egypt, and their 
presence was a formidable obstacle to the national eman¬ 
cipation of the Egyptian people. 

Looking at the economic aspect of the problem, the 
reason behind the decision to nationalise the Suez Canal 
Company was not only Egypt’s desire to rid itself of the 
economic control by the country’s largest foreign concern, 
but its desire to create the necessary internal sources of 
financing the country’s industrialisation and rapid eco¬ 
nomic development. The income of the Suez Canal Com¬ 
pany was 34 million Egyptian pounds annually, enough 
to allow Egypt to build every year two large factories the 
size of the Helwan metallurgical plant, which at that time 
was still on the drawing-board. That annual income was 
almost ten per cent of the estimated cost of the high dam 
project on the Nile, which Egypt was just beginning to 
view as an urgent economic priority. Egypt nationalised 
the Suez Canal Company only after US Secretary of State 
Dulles, in an attempt to put pressure on the Nasser gov¬ 
ernment, had reneged on his promises of loans to finance 
the Aswan project. In these circumstances the income 
from the Canal was the only alternative source of financ¬ 
ing and the way of countering the imperialist plan of 
thwarting an economic project which was extremely im¬ 
portant for Egypt. 
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Egypt’s nationalisation of the Suez Canal Company 
did not affect international navigation through the Canal. 
■“In nationalising the Company we have not made any 
changes in its operation”, the Egyptian Minister of Trade 
said. “As before, navigation is guaranteed for the com¬ 
mon good. Shareholders will be fairly compensated. All 
employees and Company workers will continue in their 
posts without discrimination, be they foreigners or Egyp¬ 
tians”. The Egyptian government backed up its guaran¬ 
tee by practical measures, and despite the opposition and 
direct sabotage by Western groups was able to ensure 
normal navigation through the Canal and even stepped 
up its intensity. 

To explain their hostility to Egypt’s nationalisation 
of the Suez Canal Company, Western politicians said 
that their attitude was necessary to block developments 
which could close this major international sea route. 
These “arguments” fall apart as soon as they are examin¬ 
ed. In this connection the authors of the book Controlling 
Small Wars, published in the United States, have this to 
say: “The British and French adopted a policy of non 
cooperation with the new Egyptian Canal authority in the 
hope, some observers contend, that this might lead to a 
breakdown of Canal operations and provide an excuse for 
intervention. British and French ships refused to pay tolls 
to Egypt, depositing them instead in the Canal Compa¬ 
ny’s accounts in Paris and in London. In mid-September 
1956, the Canal Company instructed its pilots to leave, 
and it was widely believed in some Western circles that 
this would demonstrate the dependence of Egypt on skill¬ 
ed Westerners. Egyptian authorities were able to recruit 
foreign pilots, however, to supplement the Egyptian 
pilots who remained. As a result, Canal operation con¬ 
tinued smoothly, and it was reported in late September 
that Egypt was collecting more tolls than before natio¬ 
nalisation (the Egyptian authorities did not refuse pas¬ 
sage to British and French ships that did not pay 
tolls) ”. 59 

The nationalisation of the Suez Canal Company drew 
the extremely hostile Western reaction which one would 
expect from colonialists. First, it deprived British and 
French shareholders of tremendous profits amassed from 
the operation of this waterway in Egyptian territory. 
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Second, nationalisation strengthened the positions of an 
independent Egypt which was increasingly asserting its 
leadership in the Arab world. Third, Britain and France 
feared the precedent: as Eastern peoples were victoriously 
throwing off the shackles of colonialism, Egypt could 
become a banner of struggle in other countries, even those 
on other continents. So the overthrow of the Nasser gov¬ 
ernment was the immediate objective of imperialism’s 
Middle East policy. 

Here Israel’s interests completely coincided with those 
of the British and French ruling class. Israel was also 
afraid that a successful anti-imperialist struggle would 
strengthen Egypt and make it an increasingly attractive 
centre for other national-liberation forces in the Arab 
world, and would give a new impetus to the ideas of 
Arab unity of an anti-imperialist foundation. Besides, in 
its confrontation with Egypt, Israel had other specific 
aims in mind: the opening of the Straits of Tiran, which 
was closed to Israeli shipping after Israel’s attack on 
Gaza, and the seizure of several strategic points in 
Sinai. The Israeli military command thought it could take 
advantage of the situation and wipe out the fedayeen 
bases in Gaza. 

Even so, one of Israel’s main objectives was the over¬ 
throw of the Nasser regime. This thought prevailed not 
only because it was the hope of all the countries that 
would take part in the Suez aggression against Egypt* 
but also because, if successful, the door was open to 
Israel to deal with the other questions in which it was 
interested. 

It is a well-known fact that the objective of Israel’s 
leaders in the six-day war of 1967, too, was to topple the 
governments in Cairo and Damascus. The very beginning 
of the six-day war was tied in with a planned Israeli 
offensive against Damascus, which will be dealt with in 
greater detail in the chapter on the reasons for the con¬ 
flict’s development to its critical stage. Internal changes 
in the Arab countries, “favouring Israeli politics’’, is a 
permanent objective and one which in many respects 
Israel’s military and political doctrine had been geared 
towards. And it is useful to mention that quite a few 
Israeli leaders did not conceal the fact. According to 
Yigal Allon, Israel’s doctrine of “constant-flow action” 60 ’ 
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meant military raids against the Arab world not only 
when there was a real danger, hut “in case of a change 
in the status quo of a neighbouring (Arab.— Y.P.) coun¬ 
try definitely menacing to Israel—in order to extend aid 
to open or covert allies ... in one or another Arab coun¬ 
try”. 61 


3. PROVOKING “LOCAL”* CONFLICTS 

In attempts to “control” the course of the Middle 
East conflict through internal changes in the Arab coun¬ 
tries and affecting the relations between them, Israel has 
made a special point of provoking and fanning “local” 
conflicts, capitalising on national, religious, political or 
economic contradictions within certain Arab countries or 
between them, in order to do so. 

Bourgeois Middle East scholarship views the Arab- 
Israeli conflict as one of many “local” conflicts and not 
as the dominant factor which in many respects determines 
w r here and to what extent they will reach. This approach 
evidently stems from the desire to present the Arab- 
Israeli confrontation as something “local”, as “one of 
the many” similar developments in this “area of passion 
and contradiction”, on the one hand, and on the other, 
to ignore the absolutely devastating effect which the pol¬ 
icy of Israel’s rulers and that of their supporters and 
allies has had on the entire Middle East situation. But 
“local” conflicts, contradictions erupting, relapses into 
critical stages and the excruciatingly difficult times in 
coming up with effective measures to normalise the situa¬ 
tion can often be directly traced to the policy of provo¬ 
cation conducted by Israel, the United States or other 
Western countries, which exploited every situation so that 
they could “steer” to their own advantage developments 
at the “crucial point”, i.e. in the Arab-Israeli confronta¬ 
tion. An example is the Israeli policy on the events in 
northern Iraq and in Lebanon. 

For many years the Iraqi army and armed Kurd units 
had fought a fratricidal war in northern Iraq. After 
tremendous effort by the patriotic forces, the war ended 
and on March 11, 1970, an agreement was signed which 

* This term is an extremely conventional one since “local” con- 
Jlicts usually acquire an international colour. 
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the Iraqi people could claim as a historic accomplish¬ 
ment. The right of the Kurd population to autonomy stip¬ 
ulated in the agreement was backed by several provi¬ 
sions: the administration in northern regions would be 
Kurd; Kurd participation in the central government; 
greater allocations for industrial and cultural development 
of Kurd areas; introduction of tuition in their mother 
tongue, etc. The March 11 agreement was to be the basis 
for progress on the Kurd question. 

During my years as a Pravda correspondent (1966- 
1970) I often met Kurd leader Mustafa Barzani, his clo¬ 
sest supporters, and Iraqi leaders, one of them being 
Saddam Hussein, Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Command of the Revolution, who was responsible for the 
Kurd question. From my talks with them I concluded that 
both in Baghdad and (at that time) among the Kurds 
patriotic anti-imperialist forces, who wanted a compro¬ 
mise settlement based on justice and consideration of the 
national interests of Iraq and the specific interests of the 
Kurd people, had managed to prevail. Barzani often said 
that he did not favour separation from Iraq. “Even if the 
Iraqi government had invited us to secede we would not 
have done so”, he told me. “We do not want to separate 
from Iraq. This is our home, but as we live in it, Kurds 
should enjoy all the rights that Arabs do. This is the 
objective of the struggle”. 62 And Saddam Hussein, inter¬ 
viewed by me for Pravda, said: “As always we will try 
to settle the Kurd problem peacefully. There will be grea¬ 
ter emphasis on social measures in the north”. 63 

But following the agreement, reactionary elements 
gradually came to pre-eminence in the Kurd movement, 
resulting in its leading group enmeshing itself in intri¬ 
gue with imperialist, reactionary elements and Israeli 
intelligence. Many instances of contacts between Israeli 
intelligence and the headquarters of the Kurd central 
command made through Iran or directly by the CIA of 
the United States have come to light. Certain Kurd 
leaders made secret trips to Tel Aviv, and Israeli repre¬ 
sentatives visited the headquarters of the Kurd movement. 
The Kurd leadership began receiving financial and other 
assistance (mainly arms) from foreign sources, including 
Israel. A special commission of the House of Represen¬ 
tatives of the US Congress investigating the activities of 
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American intelligence services revealed that in 1972, i.e. 
after the March 11, 1970, agreement, more than $ 10 mil¬ 
lion worth of arms and munitions was sent to the Kurds. 64 
Things had reached such proportions that the most extre¬ 
mist of the Kurd leaders began to boast that they 
could use tanks and planes in their struggle against 
Iraq. 

The Kurd leadership ignored the repeated appeals of 
the Iraqi government that it give up its heavy weapons 
(one of the provisions of the agreement), and in 1974 
Kurd units began large-scale military operations against 
the Iraqi army. 

Not all the articles of the March 1 1, 1970, agreement 
were observed as they should have been. Some of them 
were slow in being implemented, and anti-Kurd elements 
who were mainly opposed to a peaceful settlement in the 
north made sure that others were blocked. The Kurd 
leader, Mustafa Barzani, was the target of several assas¬ 
sination attempts. But this was not reason enough for 
rejecting a constructive approach to relations with a pro¬ 
gressive Iraqi regime, or for the Kurd leadership to in¬ 
terpret, as it did, the conflict with Baghdad as a purely 
national confrontation. What was needed was patience, 
and, even more important, an understanding that in the 
long run both the Kurd national-liberation movement and 
the revolutionary democratic forces that had come to 
power in Iraq had common goals. But given the inciting 
influence from outside, the reactionary groups that had 
taken over the leadership of the Kurd movement rejected 
any constructive approach and the war was resumed. Fol¬ 
lowing operations by the Iraqi army and the signing of 
the Baghdad-Teheran agreement closing the Iranian-Iraqi 
frontier and thus ending the arms flow to the Kurds, 
the revolt of the Barzani group against the central 
government was crushed, but at great cost to both the- 
Kurds and the Iraqi people as a whole. Not only the great 
human and material losses are meant by this: the refusal 
of the Kurd leadership to observe the agreement of March 
11, 1970, destabilised the situation, and made it more 
difficult to implement the national interests of the Kurds, 
who had won autonomy for the first time in their history. 
Once hostilities ceased the situation began to regain its 
equilibrium, but it was absolutely clear that had Bar- 
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zani not reverted to hostilities, conditions for the imple¬ 
mentation of measures leading to autonomy for Iraq’s 
Kurds would have been a great deal better. 

Looking at the post-1970 period in retrospect one can 
see that the evolution of the Kurd movement—the captur¬ 
ing of its leadership by the extremist right wing was 
strongly influenced by outside forces: the imperialist 
powers, reactionary forces in the area and Israel. Why 
these outside forces involved themselves in the conflict 
is clear: to weaken Iraq, especially its military strength; 
to keep things unstable for Baghdad by having a “Kurd 
fist” always hanging over the Iraqi government; to tone 
down the anti-imperialist pitch of the Iraqi regime’s poli¬ 
cy; to block Iraq’s path to socialist orientation and inde¬ 
pendent development; to stop the country from toppling 
foreign monopoly capital from its dominant positions in 
Iraq's oil industry; and last but not least (why Israel 
was so interested in the Kurd movement), to prevent or 
in any case to strictly limit Iraq’s involvement in eliminat¬ 
ing the consequences of the Israeli aggression. 

As the conflict in the north developed, specifically in 
the 1970’s, it could be seen that imperialist and reactio¬ 
nary forces intensified their efforts to channel events so 
that Kurdistan would secede from Iraq and so that, beside 
Israel, another “bulwark” would exist in opposition to the 
dynamism of the anti-imperialist Arab forces. But this 
policy of “creating a second Israel”, as the Iraqi patriots 
labelled it, had its own internal limitations. The formation 
of an “independent Kurd state” even on this supposed 
basis posed real practical complications for Iran and 
Turkey, since it was almost inevitable that local Kurds 
would attempt to join it. This is possibly why the govern¬ 
ment of Iran, which formerly supported the Kurd faction 
which took an uncompromising attitude to Baghdad, began 
to retreat from this position in the mid-1970’s and even¬ 
tually signed an agreement with Iraq which in fact ter¬ 
minated this support. It is worth while to point out that 
the agreement produced a wave of definite anti-Iranian 
sentiment in the Israeli press. 

But Israel’s interference in the internal affairs of 
neighbouring Arab countries reached a peak during the 
Lebanon events in the 1970’s. 

The range of contradictions in Lebanon, social and 
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religious, added up to a highly inflammable tinderbox *. 
But neither the character of the events in Lebanon nor 
the reasons prompting Israel, which in fact had American 
support, to brutally interfere in the affairs of that coun¬ 
try can be analysed correctly without taking the “Pales¬ 
tinian factor” into account. During and as a result of the 
first Palestinian war of 1948, 300,000 Palestinian refugees- 
flowed into Lebanon. The Palestinian armed forces were' 
also stationed there. After 1970, Lebanon became crucial 
for those armed forces, since the fratricidal war in Jor¬ 
dan had cost them their most important military positions- 
there; the military bases in the mountains of Lebanon 
bordering on Israel became the heart of the Palestine 
Resistance Movement. Even though the presence of the 
Palestinian military forces in Lebanon was regulated by 
the 1969 and 1973 agreements between the Palestine 
Resistance and the Lebanese government, extremist 
Christian reactionary groups tried all the way through 
to torpedo these agreements and to oust the Palestinians- 
from Lebanon. But Lebanon’s patriotic progressive forces 
resisted them with great determination. 

The intensified struggle by the right wing to end the 
Palestinian presence in Lebanon—without this the reac¬ 
tionaries were unable to broaden, strengthen or even 
maintain their positions in the country—was deliberately 
provoked by Israeli operations against Palestinian bases 
and civilian camps in Lebanon, which resulted in several 
clashes between the Lebanese army and the armed units 
of the Palestine Resistance. 

Israeli pressure on Lebanon reached a peak after the 
“Black September” in Jordan. The real pressure point 
came in 1972, when Israeli politicians decided to try and 
set up Lebanon for a repeat of the “Jordan operation” 
and thus eliminate the principal Palestinian guerrilla 


* Approximately 60 per cent of the Lebanese population are 
Muslims and about 40 per cent Christians. When the Lebanese Repub¬ 
lic was founded in 1943, the so-called confessional system was estab¬ 
lished, which determined the basis of Christian and Muslim repre¬ 
sentation, as it did that of the Christians (Maronites, Orthodox, 
Catholics) and Muslims (Sunni, Shi’i) in Lebanon’s legislative and 
executive bodies. Under the system the country’s leading positions 
were to be filled by Christians—president, commander of the army 
and several key ministries—plus six seats to every five held by Mus¬ 
lims in Parliament and in all civil service jobs. 
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strongholds in that country also. In January, the Israeli 
army, supported by aircraft, raided three villages in 
southern Lebanon, supposedly to liquidate guerrilla bases. 
When the villages were occupied, several houses were 
demolished. In February Israeli land and air forces at¬ 
tacked eight more villages in southern Lebanon. Meeting 
Lebanon’s request, the UN Security Council unanimously 
adopted a resolution demanding that Israel immediately 
end its attacks against Lebanon and withdraw its troops. 
Despite the resolution, in June Israel attacked Lebanon 
again, using the same pretext of combating the guerrillas. 
Capitalising on the act of terrorism by the Palestinian 
organisation called “Black September” during the Munich 
Olympics, in September 1972 Israeli planes bombed seve¬ 
ral communities in Lebanon and Syria and immediately 
afterwards Israeli troops invaded Lebanon. 

Like those before it, this act of aggression was obvious¬ 
ly planned to activise Lebanon’s right-wing forces to the 
maximum and set them against the Palestinian guerril¬ 
las. Even the Western journalists who visited southern 
Lebanon wrote that the Israeli bombings were directed 
at civilian targets. At the same time the Israeli press 
widely circulated statements that not only was a period 
of “brief occupation” necessary, but that regions in 
southern Lebanon up to the Litani River should be “held 
under Israel’s control”. In actuality Israeli troops had 
occupied this district on September 16-17, but were oblig¬ 
ed to withdraw to their initial positions. 

Most observers felt that the withdrawal of the Israeli 
troops, which took place against the strident opposition 
of the hawks in Tel Aviv (like Ezer Weizmann, former 
commander-in-chief of Israeli air force, one of the leaders 
of the right-wing Herut Party, who became Minister of 
Defence in the Begin government), happened mainly 
because at that time Washington would never consent to 
the capture of a part of Lebanon. Once the United States 
bad made up its mind to take the serious political move 
of splitting the Arab world and strengthening its pro- 
American elements, it feared that the Israeli occupation 
of Lebanon’s territory might prevent it from manoeuvring 
in the Arab countries, and that if Israel persisted in keep¬ 
ing its troops in Lebanon, the question would again come 
up before the UN Security Council. Several days pre- 
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viously (September 10) the United States had to use its 
veto at the Security Council to block a resolution con¬ 
demning Israel’s aggression against Lebanon and Syria, 
and Washington was not at all eager for a repetition of 
the situation where it would have once again openly to 
act as an adversary of the Arab countries, which would 
undermine American positions among the “pro-American” 
Arabs. The United States also had to consider the special 
attitude to Lebanon in the West, since a considerable part 
of its people are Christians. So American politicians 
probably favoured the “minor variant” of the operation: 
Israel could strike its blow against southern Lebanon", 
but not hold on to any territory. Of course any talk about 
US pro-Lebanese sympathy should be dismissed out of 
hand. 

Another side of Israeli policy is worth looking at: 
shortly after Jordan’s “Black September” (1970) the 
Israeli air force began bombing Palestinian refugee camps 
in Lebanon and Syria. Everyone knew that from the mil¬ 
itary angle these operations were useless. Most likely 
the point of those raids was to brutally destroy the Pa¬ 
lestinian camps and force this compact mass of many 
hundreds of thousands of people seeking the restoration 
of their national rights which Israel had taken from them, 
to disperse throughout the Arab world. 

Israeli bombings of Palestinian camps, not only in 
southern but in northern Lebanon as well, became parti¬ 
cularly intensive at the end of 1974 and beginning of 
1975. Israeli troops also made raids deep into the country. 
Usually the Lebanese army occupied the position of an 
observer, which greatly angered both the Palestinians and 
the Lebanese patriotic forces. The Phalangists from the 
reactionary Kata’eb Party were in full accord with the 
army (to be more exact, its command). The situation 
became explosive. 

Even in the first half of the 1970’s Israel was directly 
interfering in Lebanon, its objective being to force the 
Palestinians out of their positions. The Lebanon drama 
of 1975-1976 also had its sources in Israel’s policy of pro¬ 
vocations and in the actions of imperialist circles, which 
not only tried to exploit inter-Arab conflicts to their ful¬ 
lest advantage, but had fomented these conflicts. In its 
broadest context the Lebanon drama can be traced to the 
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fact that the crucial Middle East conflict—the Arab- 
Israeli conflict—had still not been solved. 

Given the extent of their influence on the Lebanese 
events of 1975-1976 (which took approximately 60,000 
lives), two non-Arab external factors can be singled out: 
Israel’s policy and that of the United States. France had 
a less pronounced influence; and it was not so much its 
direct policy as the hopes of the Christian right wing that 
France would come to their rescue when the left patriotic 
forces had the upper hand (beginning of 1976). This pri¬ 
marily reflected the Lebanese Maronite community’s tra¬ 
ditional attitude to France. 

What was the order of priorities for Israel and the 
USA* which predetermined their position on the Leba¬ 
nese events that began in 1975? 

For Israel the priorities were: 

—to destroy the armed forces of the Palestine Resist¬ 
ance Movement; 

—to make sure that Lebanon’s national patriotic for¬ 
ces were unable to triumph or to increase their role in 
the country’s political leadership; 

—to ensure the conditions for Israeli control in one 
way or another over southern Lebanon up to the Litani 
River, to exclude Palestinian presence in that area; 

—to weaken Syria, which had sent troops into Le¬ 
banon, militarily; 

—to prolong the state of “neither war nor peace” by 
creating a situation discouraging all measures to achieve 
a general political settlement of the Middle East con¬ 
flict; 

—to exacerbate the contradictions among the Arab 
countries so that there would be little chance of the 1973 
situation of united action against Israeli expansionist 
policy to repeat itself. 

Of course, the priorities which motivated the United 
States’ position in Lebanon often coincided with Israel’s, 
which meant that up to a point the two countries’ policy 
would follow a single direction. It would not be useful 
to talk about a complete coincidence, since American in- 


* Though US Middle East policy is dealt with specifically in 
the second part of the book, the author thought it would be useful 
to illustrate the American policy on Lebanon at this point by 
making a comparative analysis with Israel’s policy. 
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terests were “much broader” both in the global sense and 
in the Arab world. 

One can gather that the United States’ objectives in 
Lebanon were the following: 

-to weaken the Palestine Resistance Movement, thus 
removing a serious obstacle to settling the Middle East 
crisis the “American way”; 

—to neutralise the anti-Israeli activity of the Palesti¬ 
nians; this was particularly important for the US Admi¬ 
nistration in 1976 during the presidential election cam¬ 
paign, when overall American policy was, if possible, to 
“freeze” situations carrying the threat of imminent inter¬ 
national crises; 

—to divide the Arab world and thereby make a repeat 
of the 1973 events, which saw the Arabs united on a very 
ticklish question for the United States (the oil question), 
as unlikely as possible; 

—to distract attention in the Arab world from the 
American policy of piecemeal decisions (step by step 
settlements) by transferring it to Lebanon, thus lessening 
the effect of the isolation of President Sadat and the 
mounting resistance to the second partial separate agree¬ 
ment between Egypt and Israel; 

—to draw Syria into the Lebanese, events and, by 
doing so, attempt to draw its “main fire” away from 
Israel, on the one hand, and “build bridges” and establish 
“working contacts” with Damascus, on the other. 

This list of the objectives of both Israel and the USA 
shows that they wanted to make things hot in Lebanon, 
but the United States’ overall political objectives meant 
that their wishes had limitations. As before, the United 
States did not feel that splitting up Lebanon and direct 
Israeli occupation of the south of the country was the best 
solution at that time because, as pointed out before, it 
could unite the Arab world on an anti-American founda¬ 
tion. Similarly, US diplomacy was trying to avoid any 
situation which might bring Israel and Syria to blows 
over Lebanon. 

Let us now look at what happened in Lebanon in 
1975-1976 from the point of view of Israeli and American 
policy. 

The first thing to note is that the Phalangists’ pro¬ 
vocative attack on April 13, 1975, on the busload of Pales- 
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tinian refugees that triggered off the Lebanese crisis of 
1975-1976, took place when US diplomacy (after failing 
in March for certain reasons to get Egypt and Israel to 
sign the second agreement) was just beginning a new 
round of activity regarding a partial settlement for 
Sinai.* 

When the outline of the separate partial agreement 
began to take shape again, the only way it could be effec¬ 
tively countered was by opposition from the Arab world 
as a whole, and the Palestine Resistance Movement loom¬ 
ed as a very large catalyst for this opposition. In this 
situation the United States had no other alternative but 
to try and distract attention from the Sinai negotiations. 
The way this tactical objective was dealt with probably 
predetermined the time chosen to ignite an internal clash 
in Lebanon. But that should not overshadow the principal 
objective of both Israel’s and Lebanon’s reactionary 
groups (and on this question not only their interests coin¬ 
cided, but American interests were also the same): to 
strike at the armed forces of the Palestine Resistance. 

According to the interests of both the Lebanese reac¬ 
tionaries and Israel, the following outcomes of the situa¬ 
tion were more or less desirable: the “best” outcome would 
be to have the authority of the reactionary forces strength¬ 
ened considerably throughout Lebanon, which would be 
immediately used to end the military presence of the 
Palestine Resistance; if the “best” outcome were impos¬ 
sible, then divide Lebanon, and the ensuing Christian- 
Maronite state would, as Foreign Minister Chamoun told 
his closest supporters, expel the Palestinians from its 
territory. 

The fighting that broke out in April 1975 showed that 
the balance of forces did not favour the reactionaries, and 
this was when the plan for dividing the country was 
pushed to the fore. 

There certainly are reasons to believe that initially 
the Israeli leaders strongly supported this plan. We can¬ 
not be certain that in case Lebanon did find itself divided, 
Israel was not thinking of taking advantage of the aggra¬ 
vated situation to occupy southern Lebanon. On the one 
hand, it would mean that Israel might be able to push 

* See Chapter V for more details. 
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the frontier away from vital centres in northern Galilee, 
making them less vulnerable to the Palestinians’ strong¬ 
holds in the mountains of Lebanon. On the other hand, 
the occupation of part of Lebanon up to the Litani River 
would for all practical purposes give Israel control of the 
sources of rivers that are vital to the economy of the 
neighbouring Arab countries. 

Most likely throughout 1975 things were being set 
into motion so that the plan to divide Lebanon could be 
carried out. Accompanying the fighting between the na¬ 
tional patriotic and right Christian forces was the politi¬ 
cal manoeuvring of the Christian reactionaries, who seem¬ 
ed ready if the time was right to establish an independent 
Christian state. Several Christian extremist leaders were 
openly saying at the time that bloodshed made it impos¬ 
sible for Lebanon to continue as a single “dual-religion” 
state. 

But the programme of dividing Lebanon began to en¬ 
counter problems in the autumn of 1975. One of these 
problems was definitely the opposition of West European 
countries to the split, probably because it was feared that 
a split would strengthen anti-Christian sentiment in other 
Arab countries. They also knew that a tiny Christian 
state would not be viable. The Pope, who has a great 
deal of influence in the Maronite community, sent his per¬ 
sonal envoy, Cardinal Bertoli, to Lebanon at the begin¬ 
ning of 1975 for talks with Maronite community leaders. 
Bertoli, reflecting the views of Western Europe, spoke 
sharply against the idea of dividing Lebanon. Western 
dissatisfaction was reiterated by Couve de Murville, whom 
the French government sent to Beirut in November 1975. 
During his talks with Lebanese leaders Couve de Mur¬ 
ville said that he was authorised also by the White House 
to speak in favour of preserving Lebanon’s territorial 
integrity. 

Opposition by the United States and Western Europe 
to a divided Lebanon probably compelled Prime Minister 
Rabin to state in December 1975 that Israel was not 
seeking to divide the country, and even that it was alle¬ 
gedly not in its interests to do so. Rabin could not afford 
to aggravate relations with the United States and Wes¬ 
tern Europe any further since it would definitely weaken 
Israel’s options in a confrontation with the Arabs. 
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The struggle of the Lebanese reactionaries to split the 
country continued, but the favourable conditions began 
to disintegrate, and not only because external support 
had soured. The situation in the country gradually began 
to change as the fighting died down somewhat and the 
outline of a possible settlement began to take shape. Hopes 
for a settlement rose with the invitation extended by Sy¬ 
ria’s President Assad to the Phalangist leader Pierre 
Gemayel, who flew to Damascus early in December 1975. 
But the main efforts of the Lebanese Christian extremists 
and of Israel at the time were centred on making sure 
that events would not evolve peacefully. On December 5, 
just when Gemayel was in Damascus and things in Le¬ 
banon were relatively quiet, four young Phalangists were 
assassinated by unknown gunmen in the district con¬ 
trolled by the Kata’eb Party. 

Who was responsible? At first it was thought that they 
were killed by fighters belonging to progressive patriotic 
groups. But leaders of Lebanon’s largest progressive orga¬ 
nisations and Palestinian leaders who spoke to me and 
to I.P. Belyaev (we were in Lebanon at the time) flatly 
rejected any implication. They pointed out that the wreck¬ 
ing of Gemayel’s mission was not in the interests of the 
progressive forces. The rumour in Beirut was that Israeli 
agents had murdered the four Phalangists. 

The action triggered off the reaction. On the next day 
Phalangist forces captured several hundred people near 
the port of Beirut and shot 300 of them on the spot. Any 
hope of a settlement had been exploded and fighting 
broke out again, but far worse than before. 

The clashes in the centre of Beirut and in the Zahle 
district made it obvious that progressive national forces 
had clear military superiority. The Phalangists were 
forced out of important positions near Beirut’s internatio¬ 
nal hotels. This was the time that the Christian reactio¬ 
nary leadership gambled on getting the Lebanese army 
involved in the events in the hope that their people in 
the army command would support them. Under the pre¬ 
text of restoring order Minister of Foreign Affairs Cha- 
moun demanded that a state of emergency be declared, 
which would allow the army to do what the reactionaries 
expected it to do, i.e. go into action against the national 
progressive and the Palestinian forces. Only the Prime 
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Minister, Rachid Karami, could proclaim a state of emer¬ 
gency but he refused to do so, arguing that army inter¬ 
ference was certain to result in a direct clash with the 
Palestinians and would also fan the strife within the army 
between Christians and Muslims. 

The Lebanese reactionaries now had to figure out a 
way of involving the army in the civil war anyhow, even 
without a state of emergency. A possible pretext could be 
overt resistance by the Palestinian armed forces. “Inter¬ 
national circumstances” also made it important at that 
moment to provoke a clash between the Lebanese army 
and the Palestinian Resistance. On January 12, 1976, the 
UN Security Council was to begin discussing the Middle 
East conflict and PLO representatives were to attend. 
So, shortly before the Security Council was to meet, com¬ 
promising the Palestinians and drastically weakening 
their political and military positions became priority num¬ 
ber one for the combined front of internal Lebanese reac¬ 
tion and external reaction. 

It came as a surprise to many observers when at the 
beginning of January Phalangist troops and the so-called 
national militia (who were really armed detachments of 
Chamoun’s National Liberal Party) surrounded the Pa¬ 
lestinian camps and cut off their food supplies. 

From the time the bloodshed erupted in Lebanon, the 
Palestine Resistance went to great lengths to avoid being 
directly involved in the fighting. They understood quite 
well that it could be used as a pretext for striking against 
their armed units. When things got hot right at the begin¬ 
ning, the Palestinian forces had been engaged in the 
battles, but the PLO later did everything it could to draw 
them away from the immediate armed clashes. Even at 
the end of December and the beginning of January the 
Palestine Resistance leadership tried to go through polit¬ 
ical channels to get the siege of the Palestinian camps 
lifted, but when this failed, the Palestinian armed forces 
and the Lebanese national patriotic units surrounded se¬ 
veral Christian districts as a retaliatory measure. That 
was when the Lebanese air force and army ground units 
were sent into action against the Palestinian troops. 

Battles flared, and within several hours the Lebanese 
army broke down completely. The entire country was 
sinking into anarchy and chaos, and the authorities were 











unable to control the situation. Looting began in Beirut 
and other towns. At this moment Syria decided to act; 
it was a positive move because it ended the bloodshed. 

To restore order to the country, Palestine Liberation 
Army units were brought into Lebanon from Syria. At 
the same time the Syrian government contacted President 
Franjiya, other leaders of the Christian Maronite commu¬ 
nity, and representatives of all political groups. Syria’s 
intensive activity resulted in a cease-fire and in the estab¬ 
lishment of a tripartite committee of Lebanese, Palestinian 
and Syrian representatives, which assumed the functions 
of maintaining order in the country. At the talks certain 
political measures were also worked out so that at least 
temporarily the situation could be improved and kept 
from sliding into another round of civil war. On February 
14, after these measures had been agreed to by the lea¬ 
ders of religious communities, progressive national orga¬ 
nisations and Syrian leaders, President Franjiya went on 
nation-wide radio to explain them. Lebanon’s confessional 
system was retained, although modified somewhat. As 
before, a Maronite Christian would hold the post of pres¬ 
ident and a Sunni Muslim, that of prime minister. At 
the same time the number of Christian and Muslim re¬ 
presentatives in Parliament would be levelled out to a 
fifty-fifty basis. The former practice of the prime minister 
being appointed by the president was changed; henceforth 
he would be elected by Parliament. The president’s autho¬ 
rity was reduced. The confessional system would no lon¬ 
ger apply to civil service jobs. It was proclaimed that 
religion would no longer provide the grounds for rejecting 
or accepting someone for employment. 

Naturally, the proposed new formula did not satisfy 
all the demands made by the progressive national orga¬ 
nisations. One of their most important leaders, Kamal 
Jumblatt, criticised the new formula, saying that the only 
way to ensure Lebanon’s development was to get rid of 
the confessional system completely. 

Extremist Christians also criticised the suggested 
compromise formula because they felt it deprived them of 
the privileges won over many years of struggle. 

Under these conditions the struggle began to revolve 
around the issue of replacing the President, since the pat¬ 
riotic forces considered this measure crucial to conti- 
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nuing normalisation and the evolution of constructive 
solutions that everyone could accept. 

As the January 1976 agreement stipulated, the natio¬ 
nal-patriotic forces of Lebanon demanded the immediate 
replacement of the President. Franjiya refused to resign 
and the war started all over again. 

Damascus drew on the Palestinian organisation Saiqa 
and the Palestine Liberation Army to try and bring about 
the disengagement of the belligerents. But representatives, 
of national progressive forces and PLO leader Yasser 
Arafat said that this placed them in a difficult situation, 
since objectively this move favoured the right Christian 
forces which were then having serious military difficulties. 

At the same time the political manoeuvring was re¬ 
sumed, and following several unsuccessful attempts to 
convene Parliament, it finally met and passed the amend¬ 
ment to the Constitution, allowing Parliament to elect a 
new president. Elias Sarkis was elected on May 8. 

Three weeks earlier, on April 15, Yasser Arafat had 
been in Damascus, where he and President Assad had 
signed an agreement saying that both sides were of the 
opinion that the hostilities had to be ended and the work 
of the tripartite Lebanese-Syrian-Palestinian commission 
resumed. Both sides opposed division of Lebanon and the 
“arabisation”, or “internationalisation”, of the conflict 
(in reply to the suggestion that either Arab troops, French 
troops or a mixed Arab-French contingent be sent to 
Lebanon). 

Meanwhile, Franjiya’s refusal to resign put all the 
arrangements in jeopardy, and the left national forces 
began an offensive against the right wing’s military po¬ 
sitions. By that time the Lebanese army had definitively 
split: one part went over to the side of the right Christian 
forces; another, made up of soldiers who had grouped 
around Lieutenant Ahmad Khatib, formed the “Army of 
Arab Lebanon” and in most instances fought alongside 
the patriotic forces. 

American diplomacy became very active in Lebanon 
in the winter and spring of 1976. The American Ambassa¬ 
dor, who fell ill and was recalled to the United States, 
was replaced by Dean Brown, President of Columbia Uni¬ 
versity’s Middle East Institute. Before that (during the 
fratricidal 1970 war in Jordan) Brown had been the Amer- 









lean Ambassador in Amman. As soon as he got to Beirut, 
Brown contacted the leaders of the forces directly en¬ 
gaged in the conflict. Several Arab political leaders who 
met Brown later told me they felt that what Brown really 
wanted was to involve everybody taking part in the con¬ 
flict even deeper. One important Lebanese political figure 
put it in the following way: “He told the right-wing 
Christians that they had justice on their side because they 
could not be expected to squander their historical privi¬ 
leges. He told Jumblatt that the United States greatly 
appreciated his struggle to democratise Lebanon’s struc¬ 
ture because the country’s future was impossible without 
it. He assured the Syrians that their mission was indis¬ 
pensable for establishing order in Lebanon, and so on 
and so forth”. 

Besides the job of making sure that it would take as 
long as possible to reach a settlement, it appears that 
Brown was most likely secretly working to set up a “can¬ 
tonal” state structure for Lebanon. The indications are 
that by that time the US State Department was studying, 
“just in case”, the alternative of a real division of Leba¬ 
non while keeping its territorial integrity formally intact. 
On August 10, 1976, in an interview over the United 
States television Brown said that for the time being he 
believed in the infinite capacity of the Lebanese to find, 
as they had done in the past, political compromises that 
would involve something like a confederal or cantonal 
system, which in one form or another would preserve 
Lebanon’s territorial unity. American diplomacy had in¬ 
vented the “confederal or cantonal” formula for Lebanon 
as a “compromise”. Jacques Coubard, well-known French 
journalist and specialist on the Middle East, explained 
exactly what this formula meant in L’Humatiite: “Mr. 
Brown is moving his pawns with prudence. While saying 
that he opposes partition to avoid the creation of a pro¬ 
gressive state on a part of Lebanese territory—with all 
repercussions that would have internationally—he pro¬ 
poses to dismember the country into cantons or federa¬ 
tions which would give the reactionaries a control mecha¬ 
nism that would annihilate all efforts towards a demo¬ 
cratic evolution in Lebanon”. 65 

At the beginning of June 1976 Syria sent regular army 
units into Lebanon, and they cut off several districts 
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controlled by the National Patriotic Forces (NPS) and 
the Palestine Resistance. The Syrians clashed with the 
Palestinian and the NPS units. The imperialists and re¬ 
actionaries saw this clash between forces fighting for an 
end to Israeli aggression as a desired turn of events. 66 
Not only in Lebanon, but in a much broader context in¬ 
volving the entire Middle East crisis, a fundamentally 
new situation was developing which was much to their 
advantage. Arnaud de Borchgrave wrote in the American 
magazine Newsweek: “As a result of this Arab infighting, 
the Israelis have come to the conclusion that they have 
no reason to give an inch in any new round of Mideast 
negotiations—and top-level officials in Washington with 
whom I talked now share this Israeli perception”. 67 

When it sent its armed forces into Lebanon, the Syrian 
government declared that it was done to help end the 
bloodshed and create conditions which would allow Le¬ 
banon’s internal affairs to be settled peacefully. This 
was when Lebanese progressive forces and the Palesti¬ 
nians began making several accusations against the 
Syrian troops, one being that the Syrians stifled their 
(Lebanese and Palestinian) initiative just when there was 
a sharp activisation of the right Christian units, which 
had received help from Israel. 

The target of the right-wing offensive was the Pales¬ 
tinian camps. After being held back for many weeks by 
heroic resistance, the right Christians finally broke their 
way into several camps, including Tal al Zaatar, the lar¬ 
gest in Lebanon. Hundreds of people were killed, tortured 
to death, or thrown into prisons. The rest were driven 
out of the camp, and bulldozers razed all the buildings. 
The right wing also extended the positions it held in the 
mountains. In this it was unabashedly and openly sup¬ 
ported by outside forces, primarily Israel, which under 
the circumstances became a direct participant in the con¬ 
flict. 

This was made perfectly clear in the American and 
West European press; surely no one would ever accuse 
the press of juggling with facts in order to prove Israel’s 
direct involvement in the Lebanese conflict. It is worth 
while noting that Israel itself did not deny that it was 
sending arms to the right Christian forces. 

Time magazine wrote in September 1976: “The turn- 
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ing-point in Israeli policy came last winter when the bat¬ 
tered Christian forces in Lebanon seemed on the verge 
of defeat by the Palestinians and the Muslim leftists. 
Through contacts among intelligence agents in Cyprus, 
the Lebanese Christians put in a desperate request to 
Jerusalem for arms and ammunition. By May—shortly 
before Syrian army units began moving into Lebanon— 
a regular supply line from Israel to Jounieh and other 
northern Lebanese ports was in operation. The materiel 
included not only ammunition and light arms like the 
US M-16 rifle but such heavy weapons as armoured per¬ 
sonnel carriers ... rockets and at least 22 tanks captured 
in the 1967 and 1973 wars. 

“In late May, with arms shipments well under way, 
Defence Minister Peres made his first clandestine visit 
to Lebanon. It is not yet known exactly who welcomed 
Peres on this first mission, but the talks were so success¬ 
ful that he began regular voyages by missile ship. At the 
third meeting, with Rabin present, the talks moved away 
for the first time from strictly military matters to polit¬ 
ical concerns”. 

As well as carrying information on Israeli arms ship¬ 
ments, Time also featured stories about Israeli instructors 
training the right forces in occupied Sinai. 

Israel did not only limit itself to direct assistance; 
it mounted a sea blockade of the Lebanese coast, cutting 
off the supply routes of the National Patriotic Forces and 
the Palestine Resistance. 

Also noteworthy at the time was Israel’s activity in 
southern Lebanon, which Israeli extremist elements had 
long considered a target for expansion. The civil war gave 
Israel’s rulers the opportunity to declare that there is a 
“half-vacuum” in southern Lebanon and to state that 
they would not tolerate it being filled with “forces hos¬ 
tile to Israel or with Palestinians in the future”. 

Things in southern Lebanon developed beyond the 
declaration stage. Israeli policy there was much like the 
one it had used vis-a-vis the West bank of the Jordan 
and the Gaza Strip. The border between Lebanon and 
Israel was forcibly opened up, and every day Israeli pat¬ 
rols penetrated several kilometres into Lebanon; the Le¬ 
banese were encouraged to work at Israeli factories; acts 
of “philanthropy” by Israelis designed to win the confi- 
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dence of the Lebanese population in the border area— 
their crops were bought, their cattle vaccinated, etc.—sud¬ 
denly happened. Everything was done so that the terri¬ 
tory could be annexed when the time was ripe, or to find 
a form of control ensuring its complete dependence on 
Israel. 

American and French imperialist elements also sup¬ 
plied the right Christian forces with weapons. The Paris 
newspaper Aurore reported that NATO vessels took part 
in the arms shipments to the port of Jounieh, controlled 
by the Lebanese reactionaries. 

The Soviet Union’s stand on the events in Lebanon 
was very explicit. A TASS statement which appeared in 
Pravda on June 10, 1976, stated: “The Soviet Union has 
already warned that the situation in Lebanon and in the 
Middle East on the whole could become even more com¬ 
plex if the attempts at foreign intervention in Lebanon’s 
affairs are not ended”. 

The report on the visit of the Lebanese Communist 
Party’s delegation to the Central Committee of the CPSU 
made the same point. “The participants in the meeting 
pointed out”, the report stated, "that the tragic events in 
Lebanon are a result of the subversive activity of impe¬ 
rialism and reaction in that country, and a direct con¬ 
sequence of the fact that there has been no overall settle¬ 
ment of the Middle East conflict caused by Israeli ag¬ 
gression against the Arab countries. By provoking and 
aggravating the crisis, imperialist and reactionary ele¬ 
ments are trying to divert the Arab peoples from their 
struggle to liberate the occupied Arab lands and to en- » 
sure that the Palestinians are granted their legitimate 
rights; they are trying to divide the forces of freedom and 
progress in the Arab world, and to strike a blow against 
the Palestine Resistance Movement”. 65 

As 1976 was drawing to a close, Arab leaders from 
Saudi Arabia, Egypt, Kuweit and Syria formulated a set¬ 
tlement programme for the Lebanese crisis. An inter-Arab 
security force was sent into the country, and the Syrian 
troops already there were placed under its command, 
making its total strength about 30,000. The National Pa¬ 
triotic Forces and the Palestinian units said they were 
ready to cooperate, and the right Christian forces were 
obliged to do the same. In November 1976 the clashes 
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were gradually halted and the prospect of peace came 
into view. 

Even after the cease-fire Israel continued to thrust 
spokes in the wheels of a settlement. The Prime Minister 
and the Defence Minister repeated threats to “intervene” 
if Arab security forces or Palestinian forces were to be 
stationed in southern Lebanon. There were provocations 
there by the Israeli army, which continued to aid its 
armed right Christian friends in the area. In August 1977 
Prime Minister Begin even shocked his American backers 
by his deliberately excessive frankness when stating that 
Israeli artillery was continuing to shell the positions of 
Lebanon’s National Patriotic Forces from across the 
border. 

In March 1977 Kamal Jumblatt, Chairman of the So¬ 
cialist Progressive Party of Lebanon and one of the 
patriotic forces’ truly outstanding leaders, was treache¬ 
rously assassinated by unidentified gunmen as he was 
returning from Beirut to his home village 50 kilometres 
away. This crime could have been disastrous to the nor¬ 
malisation of the situation in Lebanon. Speculation was 
rampant in Lebanon and elsewhere as to who was res¬ 
ponsible. In cases when there is no direct information 
about those immediately associated with an event, Lenin 
always said that the answer would come by asking the 
following question: “Who stands to gain?” The assas¬ 
sination of an outstanding leader of Lebanon’s progres¬ 
sive forces, a person who could always be reliably called 
on to defend the Palestine Resistance, was useful to 
those who wanted to plunge Lebanon back into the chaos 
of civil war, to weaken the Lebanese left, the Lebanese 
front that defended the Palestinians. Topping the list of 
those who stood to gain was Israel.... 

Jumblatt’s assassination fortunately did not produce 
another bloodbath because all patriotic and sober-minded 
forces were firmly determined not to let it happen, but 
the situation in Lebanon remained extremely tense. 

So what was in the way of firmly ensuring that the 
situation would be stable? In 1978 and 1979 Israeli inter¬ 
ference in events in Lebanon continued to mount, and 
new elements appeared in its policy. There was much 
greater emphasis on the alliance with internal Lebanese 
reaction. Now it was not just assistance to the right 
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Christian forces in their divisionist activities, but direct 
cooperation, involving coordinated action and the less 
restrained and more frequent use of Israeli armed forces 
in Lebanon itself to combat the Palestine Resistance 
Movement. 

The Israeli leadership has long dreamed of the chance 
of acquiring some national or religious minority in the 
Arab world as an ally, which would enable Israel to 
smash through the psychological barrier of hostility cutt¬ 
ing it off totally from that world. Israel’s leadership 
would also like to use its cooperation with the right 
Christian forces, which are involved in a shooting war 
against the national-patriotic forces of Lebanon, to be 
able to present itself to the West—albeit with no grounds 
whatsoever—as “defender of the Christians threatened 
with elimination by the Muslim majority in Lebanon”. 

It was the logical course for Lebanese reactionary 
forces in their battle against Lebanon’s national-patriotic 
forces and the Palestine Resistance to ally themselves 
with Israel. As a result, the former’s relations with the 
Syrian contingents of the inter-Arab forces in Lebanon 
began to rapidly deteriorate, and armed clashes erupted 
between them in February 1978. Beirut again became the 
scene of artillery duels. 

In March Israel sent its ground forces into Lebanon 
and occupied the southern part of the country up to the 
Litani River, even though the armed Palestinian groups 
put up a valiant struggle against the aggressors. In 
respect to international public pressure the UN Security 
Council adopted Resolution No. 425, demanding that 
Israel respect Lebanon’s sovereignty and withdraw its 
troops from the country. In pursuit of the Security Coun¬ 
cil decision, UN peace-keeping forces were sent to sou¬ 
thern Lebanon. But Israel continued its occupation, and 
the meaning of Israeli policy and of its act of aggression 
quickly became clear. Because it would not be able to 
ignore the UN decision that it totally withdraw its troops 
from Lebanon for any extended length of time, Israel was 
doing all it could to prepare the ground for transferring 
control over southern Lebanon to the armed right Chris¬ 
tian forces. This is why Israel protested against the UN 
peace forces moving into the key border regions, and in 
certain spots there were even exchanges of fire between 
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the Israeli troops, and the French and Norwegian contin¬ 
gents in the UN forces. 

By May 1978 the right Christian units led by an army 
major called Sa’ad Haddad, were given control of the 
areas of Lebanon bordering on Israel. It was never 
thought necessary to hide the fact that he was carrying 
out direct instructions from the Israeli General Staff. On 
orders from the Israelis, Sa’ad Haddad refused to obey 
the central command in Beirut and used force to prevent 
regular Lebanese army units from moving into the region 
under his control. 

Israel’s artificial creation of an armed bridgehead of 
right Christian forces in southern Lebanon helped streng¬ 
then the separatist movement which Lebanese reaction 
has been leading. For all practical purposes, Lebanon 
was no longer a single state, and the Israeli politicians, 
who no longer needed to be worried about concealing 
their doings, went on an all-out campaign to fully split 
Lebanon on religious grounds. Former Lebanese Presi¬ 
dent Suleiman Franjiya, one of the leaders of the Christi¬ 
an community, took a strong stand against the moves. 
He was strong in a large Maronite Christian sector of 
northern Lebanon, and he established good relations with 
the Muslim leaders in Tripoli and with nearby Syria. On 
June 13, 1978, Phalangist hoodlums who had managed to 
slip into the mountainous region, attacked the resort vil¬ 
lage of Ehden where the Franjiya summer residence was, 
and murdered his son Tony (who, many thought, would 
be a future Lebanese president), Tony’s wife and infant 
daughter. At the time many analysts felt that the purpose 
of the crime was to force the grief-stricken man to quit 
the political scene. 

After Israel officially withdrew its troops from southern 
Lebanon, it continued its actions against the Palestinians, 
using the puppet right Christian armed groups in the 
Lebanese border area and even carrying out its own 
armed raids into the country—not only against the posi¬ 
tions held by Palestinian units but against Palestinian 
camps and quiet Lebanese villages as well. What it 
wanted to do was “acclimatise” the world to the idea that 
Lebanon would be a “free zone” for its military attacks. 
In very typical Israeli fashion, its tough policy of aggres¬ 
sion against Lebanon did not die down for a moment. 
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even at the time when, inspired by Sadat’s capitulation 
position, Israel’s leaders decided that a separate peace 
treaty with Egypt would be the core of its Middle East 
policy. The Begin government had reason to feel that v 
dictated to by Washington, Sadat would now irretrievably 
desert the common Arab interests. 

Overall, the events in Lebanon show beyond a shadow 
of a doubt that open intervention in the internal affairs 
of neighbouring Arab countries is a permanent facet of 
Israeli foreign policy. Israel’s intervention did not even 
have the usual propaganda excuse that could make it 
more “palatable”: there is no state of war between Israel 
and Lebanon, Israel’s only Arab neighbour in that posi¬ 
tion. 











ISRAELI LEADERS’ UTILISATION 
OF EXTREMIST APPEALS 
AGAINST THE STATE OF ISRAEL 


The threats by diverse Arab elements, including former 
leaders of the Palestinian movement, to destroy the state 
of Israel provided fertile ground for Israel to camouflage 
its policy. Former PLO leader Akhmed Shukairi called 
for the destruction of Israel as a state. There were people 
in the Arab world who demanded that the two-and-a-half 
million Jews should be ousted from Palestine, or at least 
the million among them who had come from Europe and 
America. 

In many cases the reasoning behind the extremist calls 
went like this: Jew's are not a single nation and Israel 
is an artificial entity. As stressed previously, the Jews 
scattered around the world cannot be said to be one 
nation. But the latter statement, even though correct and 
beyond contention, cannot be mechanically applied to the 
population of Israel and in this way used to negate the 
process of the formation of the Israeli nation. 

The Jewish—the larger—part of Israel’s population 
lives on a single territory, and has a common economic 
life and a common language, Hebrew, which is the prin¬ 
cipal medium of communication in the country. A com¬ 
mon culture is in the process of formation, and many 
sociological studies show that the psychological make-up 
of the emerging Israeli nation is not a simple one-plus- 
one sum of the “cultural images” of the native Jewish 
population of Palestine, of those who came from Jewish 
communities in the Arab world, and from elsewhere in 
Africa, Europe and America. The psychological make-up 
of the Israeli nation is stamped with the imprint of the 
historical conditions of Israel’s emergence, the incessant 
battle for territorial expansion and the conflict with the 











country’s Arab national minority, which is discriminated 
against. 

Soviet scholars have analysed the formation of the Is¬ 
raeli nation. In their book Road to Peace in the Middle 
East, Soviet researchers Y. Dmitriyev and V. Ladeikin 
wrote: “Meanwhile a new nation is evolving in Israel, 
which is usually referred to as the Israeli nation. We 
believe that a better name would be the Hebrew nation 
in accordance with the language concept: we are not 
speaking of the entire population of Israel but only that 
part of it which is obliged to know Hebrew and follow 
several ‘commandments’ of the Jewish religion. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, English and French scholarship usually calls 
Israelis of Jewish origin not Jews, but Hebrews. The emer¬ 
gence of the Hebrew nation, just as any other, is a fact 
which is recognised by the international community and 
which has international legal protection. The question of 
the national self-determination of the Hebrews is for all 
intents and purposes settled. Any attempt to reopen the 
question without the agreement of the Hebrews or at 
their expense is playing in bad faith; moreover, the con¬ 
sequences will be disastrous”. 1 

The emergence of the Israeli (or the Hebrew) nation 
is an objective reality and there is nothing to suggest that 
the process can be stopped. So calls to deprive the Israe¬ 
lis of their right to self-determination, including the right 
to their own state, are untenable and unhistorical. But 
there is one quite correct demand: that this uncontestable 
right must not be exercised through depriving another 
people, the Palestinian Arabs, of their right to self-deter¬ 
mination. 

It cannot be ignored that the extremist calls with re¬ 
gard to Israel grew louder and more numerous as Zionist 
and Israeli expansion reached a higher pitch. But Israel’s 
rulers have skilfully used these calls to prepare and 
justify their acts of aggression against the Arabs. 

These extremist and provocative demands by certain 
elements in the Arab world have been blown up in the 
Israeli press and a sector of the Western press as the 
sole, or at any rate the principal, cause of the Arab-Israeli 
conflict. Without belittling the extremely negative impact 
which calls for the destruction of the state of Israel have 
had on the aggravation of Arab-Israeli hostility and, con¬ 
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sequently, on the worsening of the Middle East conflict, 
it would be prudent to realistically appraise the balance 
between these calls and Israel’s policy of depriving the 
Palestinians of their national rights, and its acrid expan¬ 
sionism and aggressiveness towards neighbouring Arab 
countries. This comparison is not made for the sake of 
an abstract formalised analysis, but in order to elucidate 
the set of real factors which, when eliminated, could lead 
to a political settlement in the Middle East. Indeed, if we 
were willing to accept Israeli or pro-Israeli Western ap¬ 
praisals, we might believe that the guarantee of Israel’s 
security is the only condition needed to end the Middle 
East conflict. 

In this context it is useful to look at a few statements. 

First, the calls to destroy Israel were a reaction to 
certain actions, initially by the Zionist leadership and thrti 
by top Israeli circles. The statements by Yasser Arafat are 
more interesting, because in many ways they lay bare 
the roots of the Palestinians’ psychology, the logic that 
led some of them to understand their real national inte¬ 
rests, and hurled others into the abyss of nihilism, of ne¬ 
gating realistic positive objectives of the struggle. “Should 
I erase from my memory the home where I was born- 
in Jerusalem, several metres from the Wailing Wall—and 
which under the occupation regime Golda Meir ordered 
destroyed!” said Arafat. “Do I have fewer rights than 
this lady who was born in Russia, became a naturalised 
American and who then went to settle on the land of my 
ancestors!” 2 

The extremist trend in the Palestinian movement is 
continually being fed by the extremism of the Israeli 
hawks: what could be the Palestinians’ answer to Golda 
Meir’s words that there was no such thing as a “Palesti¬ 
nian people”, that “they did not exist”? 

International public opinion is quite right to condemn 
acts of terrorism against Israel’s civilian population. Gre¬ 
nades going off in buses, the “massacre in Munich”, and 
the taking of schoolchildren as hostages bear no relation¬ 
ship whatsoever to the just struggle for the rights, in¬ 
cluding that of self-determination, of the Palestinian 
people and, on the contrary, make that struggle a lot 
more difficult and alienate many people. 

We should mention here that each time Soviet repre- 
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sentatives spoke to the Palestinians they made the point 
that individual terror was completely invalid and seri¬ 
ously damaging to the national-liberation movement. They 
have on numerous occasions sharply criticised those Pa¬ 
lestinians advocating further terror who base their “ar¬ 
guments” on the supposed point that a greater hail of 
blows would make the Israeli population increase pres¬ 
sure on its own government for a compromise agreement 
with the Palestinians, which would ensure the security 
of Israeli civilians. 

Terrorism is incompatible with humanitarian prin¬ 
ciples; it is invalid theoretically and politically. History 
has shown that it is not the way to accomplish revolu¬ 
tionary objectives. On the contrary, it hinders their ac¬ 
complishment, because individual terror is substituted for 
the work of organising the masses and involving them in 
the struggle. Finally, the consequences of terrorism have 
been disastrous, creating a “pretext”, or “reason” for 
mass repression by the reactionaries. And contrary to 
what the organisers might think, acts of terror against 
Israel’s peaceful civilian population have created and con¬ 
tinue to create conditions for the growth of Israeli chau¬ 
vinism, for support to the government based on chauvi¬ 
nism from many Israelis, including those who once “had 
second thoughts”. 

This extremely negative appraisal of terrorist activity 
by certain Palestinian elements and groups is quite valid 
and logical. But one cannot close one’s eyes to the open 
terrorism of the Israeli leaders if one is to comprehend 
the “logic” which drives those elements to terrorism. 

This is described in Chapter I: for instance, the murder 
of more than 200 people in the Arab village of Deir Yas¬ 
sin in 1948. Bloody massacres of Arab civilians occurred 
every so often. Shortly before the tripartite aggression 
against Egypt in October 1956, Israeli frontier guards 
shot dead 49 residents of the Arab village of Kafr Qasim. 
Men and women, children and old people were brutally 
slaughtered for “breaking a curfew”, of whose sudden 
imposition they were still ignorant. 

The official government attitude to that brutal pogrom 
was typical. When the story about the shooting broke in 
the press, and could not be withheld or hushed up any 
longer, those involved were taken to court. The court 
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found Major Melinki and Lieutenant Dahan guilty of 
killing 43 citizens and sentenced them to 17 and 15 years' 
imprisonment respectively; it found Sergeant Ofer guilty 
of killing 41 citizens and sentenced him to 15 years; and 
it gave lesser punishments to others held responsible. 
But after pressure from the right, mainly from the Herut 
Party, the Supreme Military Court reduced the sentences 
on appeal. The Chief of Staff then further reduced the 
sentences. Next the President of Israel intervened, grant¬ 
ing a “partial pardon” and reducing the sentences of Me¬ 
linki and Dahan to five years only. At the beginning of 
1960, little more than three years after the massacre, all 
those convicted were released. Brigadier Shadmi, the 
senior commander involved, who had specifically charged 
Melinki’s unit to show no “sentimentality”, was tried 
separately, found guilty of a “merely technical” error, 
and sentenced to a reprimand and a fine of one Israeli 
piastre*—a punishment humiliating for the memory of 
the victims. 

Was not all this bound to influence the attitude and 
actions of the Palestinians? Could the Israeli press cove¬ 
rage of the trial of the murderers of the Kafr Qasim vil¬ 
lagers have had any restraining influence—restraining, 
rather than provocative? 

One Israeli editor expressed his sense of horror at the 
implications: “With the exception of two or three papers, 
the whole press agreed to compound a conspiracy of si¬ 
lence, and threw a veil over the crime.... When these 
papers wrote of the ‘victims of the disaster’, it was not 
even clear whom they were writing about—the killers or 
the killed....” 3 

Israeli military actions against Arab civilians in 
neighbouring Arab countries and in the occupied areas 
have gone on for many years. Some are called “operations 
against terrorists”, others “reprisals”. Each has taken 
hundreds of Arab lives, among them women, old people 
and children, who were killed in the Lebanese mountain 
villages, in Palestinian camps, in communities in Jordan 
and Syria. 

Is there a way out of this vicious circle? 


Piastre—Israel’s smallest coin. 








After a Washington Post correspondent kept question¬ 
ing Yasser Arafat as to whether the PLO was prepared 
to recognise Israel and guarantee the security of its 
borders, the PLO leader answered: “Why do you ask me 
about recognising Israel? Why do you ask me about 
guarantees for Israel? Why don’t you ask Israel about 
guarantees for Palestinians? We Palestinians have lost 
our home and our lands. We are refugees without rights 
in our own land. I don’t even have a passport. The ques¬ 
tion is whether Israel recognises us”. 4 

Israel’s absolute intransigence on this question has 
led the settlement of the Middle East conflict into an 
impasse and only helps to maintain the extremist trend 
in the Palestine Resistance Movement. 

Second, Israeli and pro-Israeli propaganda in the 
West is deliberately and rather skilfully creating the im¬ 
pression that all Israel’s opponents in the conflict—the 
Palestinian Liberation Organisation as a whole and the 
Arab states—are united under the slogan of destroying 
the state of Israel and physically annihilating its popu¬ 
lation. To provide the semblance of truth, Israeli and Wes¬ 
tern propaganda use even direct falsification. Two note¬ 
worthy instances follow as an illustration. 

On May 28, 1967, several days before the six-day war, 
President Nasser called a press conference. Myself, at 
the time the Pravda correspondent in Cairo, was one of 
dozens of newspeople attending the press conference and 
representing news agencies, papers and magazines, radio 
and TV from all the leading countries of the world. Re¬ 
plying to questions, naturally without a prepared text, 
Nasser said: “If Israel strikes at the UAR and other Arab 
countries, it will endanger its existence as a state”. Those 
words, which were clearly a direct warning to the Israeli 
rulers against any act of aggression, were completely 
misinterpreted by the Western information media and re¬ 
ported as Nasser saying that his aim was the destruction 
of Israel. 

Much later, in February 1970, in an interview with 
Le Monde President Nasser said: “Despite the periods of 
strong tension, which led to the 1967 conflict, I have never 
said that we should drive the Jews into the sea, although 
stubborn and unfavourable propaganda has kept repeat¬ 
ing that I made such a statement. I did not want to start 
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a war in 1967 and the Israeli leaders know this perfectly 
well”. 

Another instance was even later, when Yasser Arafat 
addressed the United Nations General Assembly in No¬ 
vember 1974. His speech was well received at the As¬ 
sembly; the objective press commented positively and 
emphasised the Palestinian leader’s constructive approach. 
Arafat told Le Monde about the reaction of other sectors 
of the press in January 1975: “Zionist propagandists are 
enraged by the splendid success we achieved and have 
tendentiously distorted what I said. I, however, am advo¬ 
cating fraternal peaceful coexistence, based on equality 
among Arabs and Jews, all Jews without exception, on 
the land of Palestine. I have again addressed a solemn 
appeal to the Jews to renounce definitively the road of 
war and the suicidal Masada complex.* To the best of 
my knowledge, no one has yet replied, offering an alter¬ 
native to my proposal. What is even worse, Zionist pro¬ 
pagandists have stressed one sentence of my speech whicn 
they took out of context to circulate once more the ignoble 
thesis according to which we are allegedly seeking to 
drive the Jews into the sea”. 

Third, the Israeli rulers are simply silent about or 
have ignored the dynamics of the Arab position. By their 
unwillingness to acknowledge it they are clearly hinder¬ 
ing any evolution in the Arab outlook. For example, not 
one of the hundreds of articles on the Palestinian move¬ 
ment appearing in Israel’s bourgeois press has given a 
realistic, objective appraisal of the decisions of the Junq 
1974 session of the Palestine National Council in Cairo. 
It was there that for the first time the establishment of 
Palestinian authority on lands liberated from Israeli 
occupation (on the West bank of the Jordan and in the 
Gaza Strip) was proclaimed officially as the goal of the 
movement. This was a qualitative change, and it was 
deliberately ignored. And even worse, it did not result 
in the Israelis changing their position one iota. 


* Masada—the military citadel whose Jewish defenders chose 
to die in a clash with Roman legionaries (1st century A.D.) rather 
than surrender. The site of the citadel is now the place where offi¬ 
cers of the Israeli tank army are promoted, supposedly symbolising 
the “Masada spirit”. 
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Things were much the same after the next session of 
the Palestine National Council, which was held in Cairo 
in March 1977. Talking to me, Palestinian leaders said 
that the decision of the National Council to establish— 
and now this was stated quite openly—a Palestinian 
state on the West bank of the Jordan and in the Gaza 
Strip was a historical and qualitative shift in the posi¬ 
tion of the Palestine Resistance Movement. And like in 
1974, neither the Israeli leadership nor the Zionist-con¬ 
trolled press responded positively to this shift, which in 
fact meant that the Palestinian movement had decided to 
establish its own Palestinian state not instead of but 
alongside Israel. 

All or nothing! Immediate and complete official re¬ 
cognition of Israel while Israel refuses to withdraw from 
vast Arab territories. Any other solution or proposal is 
“mere trickery”. This position makes a settlement of the 
Middle East conflict absolutely impossible. 

When Israel is concerned, the government talks a good 
deal about the “psychological aspect” and often uses it 
to “justify” its unwillingness to withdraw from the Arab 
lands occupied in 1967. As if the problem is that Israel 
has to give up part of its territory to the Arabs rather 
than return the Arab lands captured during the 1967 war! 
Moreover, in exchange for that Israel would be recog¬ 
nised, for the first time in history, by the Arab countries 
within the borders as of June 4, 1967, i.e. the borders 
which have given Israel three times as much land as was 
stipulated by the 1947 UN General Assembly decision on 
the partition of Palestine. 

This “delicate and sparing” approach to the “psycho¬ 
logical factor” takes a complete turnabout once the Pa¬ 
lestinians, who have really suffered in the conflict, are 
•concerned. It shows that Israel has completely ignored the 
need to help gradually erode the current nihilistic senti¬ 
ment in Palestinian society. Only one conclusion follows: 
the ruling circles in Israel just do not want a compromise 
settlement of the Middle East conflict which will benefit 
all the peoples of the region. 

The Israeli leaders have not made any perceptible 
movement forward either to reciprocate the positive chan¬ 
ges in the position of the Arab states. There had been a 
great deal said in Israel about Syrian policy suffering 
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from a “rigid lack of compromise”, Syria being one of the 
three Arab countries directly involved in the confronta¬ 
tion. Tel Aviv has interpreted the Syrian position as an 
“insurmountable obstacle” on the road to a settlement. 
When in March 1975 Syrian President Assad said that 
“Syria is prepared to end the state of war with Israel as 
provided for in the UN Security Council resolution if 
Israel withdraws from all Arab territories it had occupied 
and the rights of the Palestinian people are restored”, 
Israel chose not to assess his statement positively, but to 
hush it up. It was much more profitable for the leader¬ 
ship to say that the Syrian position had not evolved at 
all. 

But whenever Israel’s Arab neighbours have taken a 
constructive stand or positive approach to a political 
settlement and this becomes public knowledge, its govern¬ 
ment immediately uses the tactics of waving inflamma¬ 
tory statements by the leaders of some Arab countries, 
usually from the 1950’s and 1960’s, in front of the peo¬ 
ple’s faces. 

“Arab leaders who indiscriminately threatened their 
hated neighbour with impending doom were a disguised 
blessing for Israel”, writes M.Z. Rosensaft, who has spent 
a lot of time studying the conflict. “The Israelis (meaning- 
the Israeli leadership.— Y.P.) rightfully took all propa¬ 
ganda advantage of such ominous sentences”. 5 What re¬ 
ally counted when it came to a settlement were not those- 
“ominous sentences” but the fact that all the Arab coun¬ 
tries bordering on Israel and in a state of war with it 
had accepted Resolution No. 242 of the UN Security 
Council; two of them had done so before Israel, which, 
to set the record straight, has said only that it agrees 
with the resolution. But the Israeli leadership has decided 
to ignore this, look the other way, and paint a picture 
for public opinion (its own and international) which has 
“inflexible Arab policy” blocking all avenues for settling 
the Middle East conflict. 

Is it true that the great mass of Israelis believed them¬ 
selves to be actually threatened by the destruction of their 
state and by the physical danger looming over the hund¬ 
reds of thousands of its population? One cannot overes¬ 
timate the psychological impact on ordinary Israelis of 
the extermination of six million Jews at the hands of the 
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fascists. Under those circumstances the never-ending flow 
of official propaganda about David—little Israel—con¬ 
fronting the giant Goliath who has no idea of justice 
and no restraints on his fury, had very fertile soil in 
which to take root. As the Palestinian researcher Leila 
Kadi wrote, “that the great mass of Israelis believed 
themselves to be menaced by Arab hostility need not be 
doubted”. 6 

The Israeli leadership has done everything to keep 
these deeply rooted apprehensions alive. One way, as 
mentioned above, was the endless repetition of all state¬ 
ments by Arab leaders which could be interpreted as im¬ 
mutable Arab policy of destroying Israel. Alongside this, 
the Israeli leaders point out the “objective factor”, which 
in itself allegedly engenders a threat to Israel’s existen¬ 
ce: the tremendously greater number of Arabs (in the 
entire Arab world) than there are Jews in Israel. And 
finally, another popular way is to exaggerate the wea¬ 
pons available to the Arab armies completely out of pro¬ 
portion. You will not hear a speech or read an article by 
an Israeli politician or military leader on the confronta¬ 
tion with the Arab states without all kinds of this wild 
speculation. 

Do the Israeli leaders themselves believe that all this 
is a real danger today? In his book Decisions in Israel’s 
Foreign Policy M. Brecher criticises the “Holocaust fixa¬ 
tion”, which, he says, pervaded Israel’s foreign policy and 
became “a major psychological obstacle to intelligent and 
efficient decision-making”; but it “began to lose credi¬ 
bility after the Sinai Campaign and in 1970”.* 7 

It is difficult to agree with this analysis. There is 
every reason to believe that most Israeli leaders today 
have exactly the opposite of a naive or purely emotional 
approach to the problem; the “Holocaust fixation” is a 
way of pursuing a definite policy. R. Segal explains 
things in a very guarded but quite lucid way: “It is im¬ 
possible to know how many of them (Israelis.— Y.P.) 
really believe that their national existence would then 
again be at stake, or at least their numbers calamitously 


* Most likely what he meant here is the demonstrative American 
protest in support of Israel during the Jordan crisis (more about 
this further). 
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reduced. Certainly their own government, in pursuit of 
both domestic and foreign backing for its policies, takes 
care to emphasise the dangers”. 8 

The only reason why Israel’s ruling circles use any 
extremist statement by Arab leaders (usually extracted 
from archives, then furbished up, quoted and put up in 
bright neon lights) is to justify the militarisation, which 
is being pushed ahead while the people find their econo¬ 
mic situation worsening, to continue the iron-clad anti- 
Arab policy and, also quite important, to drum up mate¬ 
rial and moral support for Israeli policy outside the 
country. 

“We Arabs”, wrote M. Heikal, then Editor-in-Chief 
of the Cairo newspaper Al Ahram, after the June 1967 
war, “have ourselves done much damage to our cause 
politically in the eyes of both the enemies and friends. 
Israel spoke about peace and was readying itself for war. 
We spoke about war but were not prepared for it. And 
this at a time when the peoples of the world do not want 
war. The world saw the actions of the Arabs before the 
aggression as irresponsible and after the war as impo¬ 
tent”. 9 

Israel spoke about peace while preparing for war. In 
his book Whose Jerusalem? R. Segal quotes one of the 
senior officials of the Israeli Treasury: “The army tells 
us what it needs and we have to find the money, that’s 
all. How can we argue? We must be sure that we can 
survive as a state”. 10 

The army figures out how much and receives the 
money needed to cover all its requests, no matter how 
greatly real needs are blown out of proportion. 

Israel’s per capita military expenditures are the 
world’s highest as is the percentage of the state budget 
used for military spending. 

Between 1966 and 1971 Israel’s military expenditures 
went up from $ 447 million to 1,484 million annually. 
Their percentage of the gross national product rose from 
12.2 to 23.6. This sharp increase in Israel’s militarisation 
took place after the six-day war, i.e. when Israel had al¬ 
ready captured vast Arab territories. In an article which 
appeared in Le Monde Diplomatique early in January 
1977, A. Kapeliouk wrote ironically that Israel rose to 
number one in the world for military expenditures as part 
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ISRAEL'S MILITARY EXPENDITURES 


Year 

Million dollars 

Per head (dol lars) j 

Percentage of 
government spending 

1973 

3,644 

1,146 

60.4 

1974 

3,869 

1,173 

51.0 

1975 

3,552 

1,045 

50.1 

1976 

4,214 

1,201 

56.7 

1977 

4,268 

1,178 

— 


Source: The Military Balance 1976/77. The International Insti¬ 
tute for Strategic Studies. London, 1976, p. 78; The Military Ba¬ 
lance 1977/78. London, 1977, p. 83. 


of the GNP after 1967—after it had acquired its “ideal 
frontiers for security”, as the Israeli leaders called them. 

No matter how one looks at it, the post-1967 situation- 
could in no way be interpreted as presenting “a growing 
threat to Israel’s existence”. The only reason for the mili¬ 
tarisation could be the objective of holding on to the Arab- 
territories captured during the 1967 war. Israel’s sharp 
increase in military spending occurred when, as Nahum 
Goldmann put it, ’’Israel’s image was no longer what it 
was before the six-day war. Israel is no longer a little 
nation fearing destruction. It is an occupation state....” 11 

The militarisation of Israel’s economy is a long-term 
project and has no fixed relation to any concrete events 
appearing as the Middle East conflict evolves. As Israel’s 
Chief of General Staff said shortly before the 1973 Israel- 
Arab war broke out, Israel’s military build-up will con¬ 
tinue regardless of the political changes that might take 
place in the Middle East. 

Alongside the tremendous post-1967 growth of military 
imports from the West, mainly from the United States, 
the Israeli government has concentrated on building up 
its own “defence” industry. The development of Israel’s- 
own facilities for manufacturing various types of weapons 
went ahead at a rather high pace, and shortly before 
the October 1973 war local military production was meet¬ 
ing 25 per cent of the army’s weapon requirements. 12 War 
production dominates certain Israeli industries: in metal¬ 
machining and radioelectronics it accounts for approxi¬ 
mately 50 per cent. Twenty-five per cent of all Israeli 
manpower is employed at military enterprises. 
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As its war industry developed and expanded, Israel 
emerged on the international market as an arms expor¬ 
ter, usually playing the part of a weapons supplier to 
those regimes which for political expediency the United 
States and Western Europe were reluctant to give overt 
military assistance: the Biafra secessionists, the South 
African racists and Pinochet’s vicious fascist regime in 
Chile. According to former Defence Minister Peres, in 
1976 Israel exported $ 320 million worth of weapons and 
in the immediate years to come its arms sales will sur¬ 
pass $ 1,000 million. 

The instances of American-Israeli cooperation in the 
war industry are growing, even though black spots do 
appear now and then, as happened at the beginning of 
1977, when American arms manufacturers protested 
against Israel’s frequent instances of using certain units 
made in the United States in weapons which are exported 
without their permission. But these protests have not 
marred the overall happy picture of American-Israeli co¬ 
operation. 

The reason why the American military-industrial com¬ 
plex is so interested in Israel is because “Israel has pro¬ 
vided”, wrote Time magazine, “US military chiefs and 
arms makers with' a unique opportunity: a battlefield 
laboratory, as it were, where advanced weapons and elec¬ 
tronic systems have been tested in four Middle East 
wars”. 13 Israel has used this experience to make sugges¬ 
tions for modifications and improvements to American 
arms manufacturers; it has signed agreements with Amer¬ 
ican companies on the modernisation of certain weapons 
for which it receives military credits from the USA. 
This, according to press reports, was the background to 
Israel’s beginning the production of the Merkava heavy 
tank, a modification of the US M-60 tank, at the beginn¬ 
ing of 1977. Time magazine wrote in this connection 
about the talks involving a change in the terms of a pre¬ 
vious 100-million-dollar Israeli contract for the purchase 
of American tanks: “Israel would prefer cash to M-60-s 
and use it to build its own battle tank, the Merkava 
(chariot)”. 14 

The changes which Israel is trying to make in the 
contracts involving US arms deliveries shows that it 
wants to gradually and increasingly “share” in the ope- 









rations of the American arms manufacturers. For in¬ 
stance, after asking the United States for 250 F-16 fight¬ 
er bombers in 1976, Israel subsequently clarified that it 
wanted to purchase 50 of them in assembled form but 
assemble the remaining 200 in its own aircraft plants. 

The growing military expenditures and the intensi¬ 
fied militarisation of the economy have produced grave 
economic difficulties. The 1976 balance of payments defi¬ 
cit was $ 4,000 million ($ 3,700 million in 1975 and 
$ 1,000 million before the October war). Here also Israel 
leads the world, and many experts see the country’s per¬ 
sisting balance of payments deficit as the heel of Achilles. 
In terms of value, exports cover only half of the imports 
and 30 per cent of the export value is used to pay for 
military expenditures. In 1976 Israel’s foreign debt rea¬ 
ched $ 9,000 million, exceeding the state budget and prac¬ 
tically equalling the GNP. By the beginning of 1977 it 
reached $ 10,000 million, and in 1978 it was estimated to 
be more than $ 11,000 million. Since 1973 this debt has 
been growing at more than $ 1,000 million annually. As. 
well, the Bank of Israel’s foreign exchange reserves have 
been dwindling sharply: at the beginning of 1977 it held 
only $ 1,000 million, barely enough for six weeks’ imports. 

Another important indicator of Israel’s serious econo¬ 
mic illnesses resulting from its extensive militarisation is 
the absolute decline in the GNP: a more than 8 per cent 
drop from 1974 to 1976, and rather bleak forecasts for 
the immediate years. The downward trend of foreign in¬ 
vestment after the 1973 war is equally revealing: $ 172' 
million in 1973; 60 million in 1974; 30 million in 1975. 
And it is happening even though the government has 
granted privileges to foreign investors. Foreign capital 
coming in in the form of loans is mainly to cover military 
expenditures. Meanwhile the payments and interest on 
loans in 1976 came to $ 1,800 million, i.e. 21 per cent of 
the annual state budget. 

The devaluation of the Israeli pound is also linked to' 
spiralling military spending. It has become a permanent 
phenomenon, and ran to two per cent monthly in 1976. 
Its purchasing power in 1977 was a fifth of what it was 
in 1970. According to official statistics, prices rose 20 per 
cent in 1973, 40 per cent in 1974, 39 per cent in 1975, 
and 42.5 per cent in 1977, but in actuality the growth of 
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prices is even higher. Devaluation has been accompanied 
by big cuts in public services expenditures. In 1976, only 
a third of budget allocations went for education, health 
protection, relief to the poor and other social needs; the 
■other two-thirds were swallowed up by military expendi¬ 
tures. From 1972 to 1976 money spent on education drop¬ 
ped from 10.5 to 5.3 per cent of Israel’s state budget; 
health from 3.1 to 2.5 per cent; and housing from 6.8 to 
3.9 per cent. Tuition fees went up (university tuition fees 
by 70 per cent). And at the same time there has been a 
sharp increase in taxation, which has made things quite 
difficult for the working people. 

‘‘As always, it is the wage-earner who is the first to 
pay the price of inflation and its social consequences”, 
wrote Le Monde diplomatique. Individual consumption 
must be lowered if the balance of payments is to be kept 
in equilibrium, and so official government policy is to 
reduce the people’s living standards. Prices began to rise 
immediately after the October war. The most recent 
(when that article was published.—F./ 3 .) wave of price 
increases (20 per cent) was in November 1976, following 
the reduction of subsidies for the basic foods and an in 
■crease in the cost of public services. Purchasing power 
dropped 2.3 per cent in 1974 and 3.4 per cent in 1975; in 
1976 the drop will be approximately the same. One of the 
most valuable gains of Israeli wage-earners was the cost- 
of-living index grant, introduced to maintain their pur¬ 
chasing power as prices rise. But the system was modi¬ 
fied. Since the summer of 1975 the index has been adjust¬ 
ed only twice a year and at best covers only 70 per cent 
of the price increases. Besides, now this grant has become 
subject to the income tax. 

“Meanwhile the black market flourishes....” 15 

Speaking on November 6, 1971, on the 15th anniver¬ 
sary of the Suez campaign (in other words, on the anni¬ 
versary of the Anglo-Franco-Israeli aggression against 
Egypt), Dayan said: “There is nothing wrong with the 
flag of social reform, housing for young people and a 
solution to the Panther problem.* In itself the flag is de- 


* At the beginning of 1971 several young Sephardic Jews (Jews 
who came to Israel from Africa and Asia) staged a protest march 
in Jerusalem against the Israeli government’s policy of discrimina- 
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sirable. In my opinion, it is impossible—and therein lies 
the mistake—to wave two flags at one and the same 
time, because the State of Israel does not have the 
strength to support the flag of war and the flag of all 
the benefits to the customs workers, longshoremen, the 
Panthers, the young and the not-so-young.... It is impos¬ 
sible to choose social reform, because another front has 
priority....” 16 

It would be difficult to put it more clearly. Any idea 
about social reforms, all the demands to improve living 
standards, control the cost of living—forget them; Israel 
cannot afford it, because everything has to be sacrificed 
to the “struggle for existence”. Not to capture other ter¬ 
ritories and hold them, i.e. not for the real objectives 
which the Israeli policy is geared to, but for the “preser¬ 
vation of Israel as a state”. 

The constant fear and internal tension have been used 
to frustrate the protest mounting in Israeli society—not 
only protest against the inflexible anti-Arab policy, but 
protest against the social and economic inequality mount¬ 
ing in the country. “Admittedly, as government spokes¬ 
men are quick to point out, neither poverty nor riches in 
Israel attain the extremes evident in the vast majority of 
the other countries. But this is ultimately beside the 
point”, wrote R. Segal. From the facts in his book the 
economic differentiation in Israel is of a sufficienty great 
scope: the richest tenth enjoys a disposable income four¬ 
teen times that of the poorest tenth.' 7 

The theses of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of Israel (RAKAH) for its 18th Congress point out 
that real income dropped by 2 per cent in 1974 and by 
another 3 per cent in 1975. At the same time, the KLAL 
concern made a profit of 61.4 million Israeli pounds in 
1975, a 35 per cent growth over the previous year. 

This polarisation of Israeli society in terms of income 
is happening against a background of growing corrup¬ 
tion in the state apparatus, among the leadership of some 
bourgeois political parties and in the business commu- 

tion. During that march it was decided to form an organisation 
called the Black Panthers. In December 1972, the organisation 
announced that it was transforming itself into a political party 
with the same name, whose objective was to combat economic and 
cultural discrimination against “Oriental Jews”. 
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nity. Shortly before the May 1977 elections—and during 
election campaigns many things that are not ordinarily 
made public are brought to the surface—several political 
scandals broke in Israel revealing that some of the coun¬ 
try’s highest officials were circumventing laws and lin¬ 
ing their pockets at the expense of state funds. One of 
these scandals involving Prime Minister Rabin and his 
wife, who had secretly and illegally salted away money 
in a US bank, cost the head of the Israeli government his 
career. 

Corruption has taken a foothold also in the army. An 
audit report by the State Comptroller issued several 
weeks before the May 1977 elections mentioned theft from 
army depots and arsenals. Judging by some indications, 
there were several million pounds worth of theft, wrote 
the British journal Middle East in March 1977; Israelis 
were trying to learn all the sensational details, but at 
the same time were thinking with alarm about the influ¬ 
ence of this scandal on the attitude of the world public 
opinion to their country. Many realised their collective 
guilt, said the article in the Middle East, and in some 
cases this was a fact, for scandals reflect the general 
tenor prevailing in a society. 

The situation in Israel is also characterised by serious 
contradictions between different ethnic sections of the 
Jewish population. Approximately two-thirds of the coun¬ 
try’s Jews originate from Asia and Africa—the so-called 
Sephardic Jews. One-third originate from Europe and 
North America—the so-called Ashkenazi Jews. Practical¬ 
ly all top government and civil service jobs are held b> 
Ashkenazi Jews. “The government undertook to bring the 
two groups together without success. Racial and ethnic 
prejudice was as strong among the European Jews in 
Israel as it was among whites in America. The authori¬ 
ties try to Europeanise Sephardic youngsters in the Zio¬ 
nist-run schools, but this scheme failed because Sephar¬ 
dic children had skins as dark as their parents’; no 
amount of school integration could erase the colour line. 
Afro-Asian Jews lived in the meanest neighbourhoods, 
held only menial jobs, and earned less money than the 
Ashkenazim. Their children spent a few hours in Ashke¬ 
nazi schools, then returned to the harsh and bitter Se¬ 
phardic environment, where the facts of discrimination 
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were impressed upon their young minds”, wrote E.M. Fish¬ 
er and M. Cherif Bassiouni in their book Storm Over 
the Arab World . 18 More than a quarter of all Sephardic 
Jews live below Israel’s official “poverty line”, which is 
considered to be 50 per cent of the average wage. 

“Some people in Israel foresaw the dangers that 
ethnic prejudice held for their country, but there was little 
they could do. They were as helpless as white Americans 
watching the growth of ‘two societies, separate and un¬ 
equal’,” 19 was what the two American researchers con¬ 
cluded. 

Israeli leaders have found it expedient to exaggerate 
the “danger of the destruction of Israel” out of all pro¬ 
portion as a way of drumming up foreign support for 
their policy. At their numerous speeches at meetings of 
Jewish communities in the USA, Western Europe, Austra¬ 
lia and South Africa, Israeli cabinet ministers have found 
it easier to appeal for financial support for a country 
“over whose head the sword of Goliath is held”. 

Figures do show that donations from Jewish sources 
abroad to Israel sharply increase whenever tensions in 
Arab-Israeli relations reach a peak. And the same pattern 
is true of the government assistance given Israel by the 
United States and other capitalist countries, not to men¬ 
tion that continuous intimidation with the cry that plans 
for Israel’s destruction actually do exist is an excellent 
background for Israel’s persistent demands to the United 
States and other capitalist countries for more sophisti¬ 
cated weapons. 

These countries justified their massive arms deliveries 
to Israel by saying that they came at a time when even 
larger quantities of arms were flowing into the Arab 
world. But this was absolutely untrue. Let us look at the 
period beginning with 1950, i.e. when the United States, 
Britain and France signed the tripartite declaration under 
which they committed themselves to coordinate arms sup¬ 
plies to Israel and to the Arab countries, and took upon 
themselves the right to intervene in the affairs of that 
area within the UN framework or outside it. 

The object of the tripartite declaration was not only 
to preserve the Western monopoly on arms sales to the 
countries involved in the Middle East conflict, which was 
a way of protecting imperialist interests in the area, but 
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also the creation and maintenance of an arms balance 
that favoured Israel. The military equipment which began 
to come into the Arab countries from the socialist world 
was a reaction to the flow of arms sent to Israel at the 
time its leaders were conducting an extremely rigid anti- 
Arab policy. 

In 1954 Israel received a large arms shipment from 
France, the deal financed by the United States. When 
Nasser replied with a corresponding request to the West 
for arms for Egypt, his request was turned down.* These 
were the circumstances which led Nasser to sign an ag¬ 
reement with Czechoslovakia for arms in 1955. The 
important fact here is that it took place at the time the 
West, to all intents and purposes, had armed Israel 
exclusively, and at the time Israel had revealed its expan¬ 
sionist designs on Egypt, particularly so by the February 
1955 Gaza raid. The West continued to increase the sup¬ 
plies of arms to Israel. 

To try and prevent an arms race which was becoming 
exceptionally dangerous, the Soviet Union suggested an 
international embargo on arms to the Middle East, cor¬ 
rectly linking this to a set of measures guaranteeing non¬ 
interference in the internal affairs of the countries of the 
Middle East. In notes sent to the governments of the 
USA, Britain and France on February 11, 1957, the So¬ 
viet Union proposed that the main principles of peace 
and security in the Middle East and of non-interference 
in the internal affairs of the countries there be formulat¬ 
ed and proclaimed. The notes pointed out that these prin¬ 
ciples could be the basis for a joint declaration which, if 
adopted, would be an alternative to unilateral military 
action in the Middle East by any of the great powers. In 
the draft declaration appended to the notes, there was a 
provision committing the signatories not to ship arms to 
the countries of the Middle East. There were also other 
principles which the four powers should adopt as part 
of their policies towards the Middle East: settlement of 
disputes exclusively by peaceful means through negotia¬ 
tions; non-interference in the internal affairs of the area; 
respect for the sovereignty of the countries and their 
independence; rejection of all attempts to involve these 


* This will be discussed in greater detail later. 
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countries in military blocs in which the great powers 
take part; the dismantling of foreign military bases and 
the withdrawal of foreign troops from the countries in 
the area; assistance for economic development without 
any political, military or other conditions incompatible 
with the dignity or sovereignty of those countries. 20 

Without making any constructive suggestions what¬ 
soever, the USA, Britain and France refused to accept 
the principles of the declaration, and thus blocked the 
Soviet proposal that the four great powers refrain from 
arms deliveries to the Middle East. 

By the early 1960’s, the United States had clearly 
become Israel’s leading arms supplier. The shipments of 
American weapons to Israel after the 1967 war were par¬ 
ticularly large. At the time when Israel refused to with¬ 
draw from the territories occupied in the six-day war,, 
which meant that Egypt had to conduct a war of attrition 
against it, the United States furnished Israel with the 
necessary weapons for deep incursions into Egypt. The 
barbarous bombings by Israeli planes of civilian targets 
(factories, schools and various enterprises) were con¬ 
ceived mainly as a psychological means of demoralising 
Egypt’s people and creating widespread opposition to 
Nasser’s policy. It was the time when the Soviet Union 
provided Egypt with the necessary military technology 
to set up an anti-aircraft defence so that it could defend 
itself against these deep incursions. 

Even after the 1967 war the Soviet Union said it 
would be prepared to discuss the question of arms sup¬ 
plies to the Middle East as long as it was in the con¬ 
text of a political settlement. To isolate that question 
from others while Israel still occupies the Arab territories 
captured in 1967 and has even said that it is going to 
annex them would only benefit Israel’s policy of expan¬ 
sion. 

Historical facts show that the arms race in the Mid¬ 
dle East was not the consequence of arms supplies to the 
Arab world by the socialist countries, but of the huge 
Western arms shipments to Israel. If the Western coun¬ 
tries, especially the United States, based their decision 
to provide Israel with weapons on the “necessity” of 
maintaining a military balance in the Middle East in that 
country’s favour (allegedly motivated by the interests 
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of preserving Israel’s existence), the Soviet Union and the 
other countries of the socialist community based theirs 
on the fact that the Arab countries’ defences needed to 
be bolstered given the Israeli leaders’ policy of expan¬ 
sion backed by American arms deliveries. 

To justify one of their sporadic tactical actions taken 
to preserve US positions in the Arab world, American of¬ 
ficials have to come out and speak openly of Israel’s 
considerable military strength. But they have a tendency 
to make this kind of statement in passing and make sure 
it does not upset the propaganda pattern of the alleged 
menace to Israel’s existence and the “huge arms build¬ 
up” by the Arabs. 

During a visit to the United States in September 
1975 Israeli Defence Minister Shimon Peres demanded a 
sharp increase in the supply of the latest American wea¬ 
pons to “neutralise” this “menace”. The request list he 
presented to the US government included F-15 Eagle 
aircraft and Pershing rockets, which can carry nuclear 
warheads to the target. Here we closely approach another 
reason why the Israeli leadership exploits the alleged 
threat to Israel’s existence. There is far less talk about 
this reason than about all the others, but it is certainly 
not the least important, and its potential danger is pro¬ 
bably greater than all the rest taken together. 

There are indications on three levels, scientific-techni¬ 
cal, military-technical and political-legal, showing that 
Israel has made great strides forward in making nuclear 
weapons (some observers believe that it is already there). 

Israel has at least two centres with nuclear reactors: 
Rehovot (outside Tel Aviv) and Dimone (in the northern 
part of the Negev desert). 21 The former was built in 1955 
with assistance from the United States; the latter was 
a project in the framework of a 1957 technical assistance 
agreement with France. The Dimone reactor is thought 
to be the more important because it is well adapted for 
the production of plutonium used in nuclear bombs. 
According to The New York Times, the Dimone reactor is 
comparable to the American reactor on the bank of the 
Savannah River (South Carolina), which is one of the 
USA’s basic plutonium-producing sources. 22 It is interest¬ 
ing that Israel has opened the doors of its civilian nuc¬ 
lear installations to the International Atomic Energy 
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Agency, but is adamant about keeping the Agency out of 
Dimone. 

It takes 25 tons of natural uranium a year to feed the 
Dimone reactor. At first Israel received it from many 
countries, including France, Argentina and the Republic 
of South Africa, but in recent years it has concentrated 
on producing its own natural uranium, a by-product of 
the industrial production of phosphoric acid. The Bulletin 
of the Atomic Scientists (USA) states that Israel has 
natural uranium reserves of 25,000 tons in the Negev 
desert deposits and is working on a chemical enrichment 
installation with an annual capacity of 50 tons of ura¬ 
nium. The bulletin concludes that in the near future 
Israel could produce about 90 tons of uranium a year. 23 

But while that is still around the corner, Israeli in¬ 
telligence has been making a contribution of its own to 
the search for material for atomic weapons. In April 1977 
the American press carried a sensational report claiming 
that nine years earlier Israeli secret services had stolen 
200 tons of uranium. The uranium was on board a ship 
which in November 1968 sailed from Antwerp for Genoa. 
On the way the ship “got lost” and was discovered seve¬ 
ral months later flying a different flag and with a dif¬ 
ferent crew on board. According to The New York Times 
(April 29, 1977), some CIA people are certain that the 
lost uranium eventually turned up in Israel. The news¬ 
paper pointed out that 200 tons of uranium will produce 
enough material for 30 atomic bombs. 

Western scientific sources draw attention to another 
important aspect of the matter. For a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury the nuclear powers have been working on using the 
gas-diffusion uranium enrichment techniques in nuclear 
fuel production and in creating fissionable materials for 
nuclear weapons. In March 1974, the Jerusalem Post 
reported that two Israeli scientists, Menaheim Levin of 
Tel Aviv University and Isaiah Nebenzahl of the Defence 
Ministry, received a patent from West Germany and 
France on a “method to produce enriched uranium by 
using laser beams”, a technology that could possibly 
provide the necessary material for Israel’s nuclear 
programme. 

“If I were a judge and conducting a court trial I 
would have a lot of evidence on which to base an accusa- 
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tion against Israel of possessing a plutonium bomb”, 
said Giordzoli, Professor at the Milan Politechnical In¬ 
stitute and a specialist in nuclear reactors. “When people 
talk about atomic bombs, three stages should be distin¬ 
guished: plutonium, uranium and hydrogen. I believe that 
Israel is in the second stage. Besides, it has a method 
to produce enriched uranium by using laser beams, and 
this uranium, you should bear that in mind, may serve 
as a detonator for the hydrogen bomb”. 24 

The Stockholm International Peace Research Institute 
estimates that in 1970 Israel had 75 pounds of plutonium, 
enough to make from five to ten atomic bombs. In The 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, Todd Friedman con¬ 
firmed the conclusion that at the present time Israel has 
enough plutonium to make ten bombs and could have 
the required amounts of radio-active materials by 1985 
to make 18 to 20 single nuclear weapons. 25 

Not only expert scientists from many countries but 
US intelligence testifies to Israel’s ability to make 
nuclear weapons. During the hearing at the Senate Com¬ 
mittee on Foreign Relations on July 7, 1970, former CIA 
Director Richard Helms confirmed that according to Amer¬ 
ican estimates Israel can manufacture atomic weapons. 26 
On April 12, 1976, Time reported that Israel had assem¬ 
bled 13 atomic bombs after its army had suffered a series 
of setbacks at the beginning of the October 1973 war. 
The same issue also shed some light on why in 1973 the 
Israeli command may have brutally decided to shoot 
down a Libyan air-liner with 113 passengers on board, 
which had lost its way in a sand storm. Time suggested 
that the air-liner “flew toward a forbidden area” where 
nuclear weapons were manufactured and was shot down 
“for security reasons”. 

The indication on the second level of the fact that 
Israel has been successful in its military nuclear pro¬ 
grammes is its obvious eagerness to buy and develop 
military facilities that can deliver nuclear weapons. Israel 
now has two systems that can do this: the US-supplied 
Phantom jet planes and the Jericho rockets, whose deve¬ 
lopment was initially a joint French-Israeli project but 
was left for Israel to complete on its own when France 
halted military cooperation during the 1967 war. There 
are also reports that Israel is accelerating the development 
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of another two systems: a modified variant of the Kfir, 
a tactical fighter bomber, and a modified solid-fuel rocket 
with a range of 500-900 miles. According to the Boston 
Globe (USA), this modified rocket has a warhead of 
2,000-3,000 pounds, and this rocket would hardly justify 
the cost if it will not carry a nuclear warhead. 27 

Finally, the indication on the third level that Israel 
is interested in having nuclear weapons is its refusal to 
sign the Agreement on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear 
Weapons. Almost all countries involved in the confron¬ 
tation with Israel—Egypt, Syria, Jordan, Iraq, Lebanon 
and Libya—have signed it. Egypt has said it will not 
ratify the agreement unless Israel signs it, or, in other 
words, has made the observance of its commitment not 
to acquire nuclear weapons contingent on appropriate 
measures by Israel. But even in these circumstances the 
Israeli rulers have refused to sign it. 

Deputy Prime Minister Yigal Allon said in 1970: “If 
Israel does not want to be caught by surprise, it has no 
alternative but to increase its nuclear capability”. This 
“argument” is untenable, because if the Israeli leader¬ 
ship had been truly concerned about the country’s secu¬ 
rity, it could have signed and ratified the Non-Prolifera¬ 
tion Agreement and used that fact as a means of prevent¬ 
ing the spread of nuclear weapons throughout the Mid¬ 
dle East. It seems much more likely that Israel’s heigh¬ 
tened work on its nuclear programme and its refusal to 
sign the Non-Proliferation Agreement are absolutely un¬ 
related to ensuring security, or to its will to “survive” 
in the hostile Arab encirclement; on the contrary, the pur¬ 
pose is to stimulate nuclear development in the Arab 
world and ultimately pave the way to turn the Arab- 
Israeli conflict into a nuclear conflict, whose potential 
danger is colossal not only for the countries and peoples 
in the region, but for the entire world. “...If Israel does 
get nuclear weapons, we shall get them here”. President 
Assad of Syria told a correspondent of the British Guar¬ 
dian (April 28, 1977). “If Israel does have them, then it 
is the worst evil for Israel. One can easily imagine that 
when both sides possess such weapons, it is Israel which 
won’t be able to withstand a big number of bombs”. 

What is behind the nuclear programme that Israel is 
working on so eagerly? Because of its relative scientific 





and technological superiority Israel is taking a gamble 
by hoping to establish a nuclear monopoly in the Middle 
East conflict. This is probably a dominant factor in de¬ 
termining its tactics regarding the political settlement. 
The “fairly reasonable” assumption that Israel will become 
a nuclear state has led many people to the conclusion 
that this is behind its leadership’s desire to freeze a polit¬ 
ical settlement and bring the Middle East back to the 
“neither war nor peace” situation, which seems to have 
been on the downgrade since the October 1973 events. 

Nor can we exclude the possibility that the Israeli 
leadership feels that the active phase of the political 
settlement should begin once the country’s possession of 
nuclear weapons radically alters the alignment of forces 
in the Middle East. This would enable Israel “to dictate 
its conditions to the Arabs from fundamentally new posi¬ 
tions”. At the level of conventional weapons, the October 
1973 war cost Israel its decisive superiority, and this new 
reality, Israeli politicians say, creates a “counter-indica¬ 
tion” to the political settlement. Once it has a monopoly 
of nuclear weapons, Israel would bring the level of con¬ 
frontation with the Arab countries several stages higher 
and then begin a quest for a political settlement from a 
position of having regained its decisive superiority over 
the Arab world. 

This strategy is utterly removed from the interests of 
ensuring the survival of the Israeli state and carries with 
it the very real danger that the Middle East conflict will 
reach another stage which is even a deadlier threat to 
the world. 








PART TWO 

In the Context 
of Imperialist 
Policy 








Without including the policy of the Western countries 
(first of Britain and France, and then principally of the 
United States) as an independent factor in the list of 
causes which engendered and have kept the Middle East 
conflict alive, the picture would be incomplete. 

In the 20th century the Middle East has been an ex¬ 
tremely important factor in imperialist policy; at the same 
time, the imperialist countries have been making special 
use of the Arab-Israeli conflict to implement their over¬ 
all “Middle East policy”. As was mentioned earlier, both 
the Zionist movement since its birth and then the Israeli 
leadership have always been Western oriented. The Zion¬ 
ist movement always worked on the formula that an 
alliance even with one Western power was vitally impor¬ 
tant to it. And the other side of the coin was equally im¬ 
portant: the different imperialist powers have always 
tried to take advantage of first the Zionist movement and 
then of Israeli policy to strengthen their positions in the 
Middle East. This appears to have taken on a regular 
pattern: the Zionist movement played a large role in the 
policy of whichever Western country had managed, at one 
time or another, to secure the strongest position in the 
Middle East. It did this both because the Zionist leaders 
gravitated to such an alliance and because the imperial¬ 
ist power strongest at the given moment in the Middle 
East sought to use the Zionist movement to advance its 
Middle East policy. 

Before the First World War and in its initial stages, 
Zionist activity revolved around Berlin. But when it be¬ 
came clear that the Entente would be the force that would 
eventually control Jerusalem, the Zionist leaders turned 
their eyes towards London. Between the 1920’s and the 
beginning of the 1940’s the dominant foreign power in 
the Middle East was Britain, which was consequently the 
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basic ally of the Zionist movement. Britain’s strength was 
based on its military presence in the region, on the mili¬ 
tary and political treaties through which London had 
brought certain Arab countries into its orbit, on direct 
political control over several reactionary Arab regimes 
and on broad economic interests implemented by making 
the Middle East a market for British goods and an area 
for British investment. 

Britain played a special role in the production and 
sales of Middle East oil. In 1919 a British banker wrote 
that the British were unassailable, that all the known 
sources of oil, all possible and probable oil fields outside 
the United States proper were either held by the British 
or were under British administration or control, or were 
financed by the British capital. 1 

And certainly, up to 1927, British (and to a certain 
extent Dutch) interest had the Middle East oil concessions 
all locked up, controlling all production of Middle East 
oil. 

But things changed drastically in the 1930’s. By the 
time the Second World War broke out, five American oil 
companies had already come to control more than half 
of the region’s huge concession area, accounting for 12 
per cent of all developed Middle East oil resources and 
more than 13 per cent of production. 2 American political 
and economic penetration grew, and by the beginning of 
the Second World War it was obvious that the United 
States would be the imperialist power which would play 
an increasing and eventually the dominating role in the 
area. 

This was the time the Zionist movement began to pin 
its hopes primarily on relations with the United States. 
The high point of change of direction was the so-called 
Biltmore Programme adopted at the 1942 congress of 
Zionist leaders in New York. It stated that the Zionist 
movement would no longer try to achieve its objectives 
within the system of British policy and proclaimed the 
goal of establishing a Jewish state in Palestine with 
American help. When the 1942 elections came up in the 
United States, both the Democrats and the Republicans 
had, for the first time, a promise to support the Zionist 
movement as a plank in their election platform. 

The United States of America emerged from the Se- 
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cond World War as the unquestionable master of the ca¬ 
pitalist world. In this role it also became the main force 
in the struggle against the national-liberation movement. 
So the United States’ increasing activity in the Middle 
East and the fact that the Zionist movement looked to it 
for support were the result of the changing balance of 
forces not only in the region itself, but throughout the 
capitalist world. 

What were the “interests” on which American Middle 
East policy was based? What were the goals of that pol¬ 
icy and wherein lay the importance of using the Middle 
East conflict to achieve those goals? These questions 
will be answered in the subsequent chapters. Our analysis 
of the imperialist influence on the development of the 
conflict will mainly examine it in the context of Ameri¬ 
can policy. This reflects the real situation, because, since 
the end of the Second World War, European influence in 
the Middle East has become more and more of a secon¬ 
dary factor which has no lasting or strong effect on the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. 





Chapter IV 

AMERICAN MIDDLE EAST POLICY: 
OBJECTIVES AND INNER SPRINGS 


1. STRATEGY 

Addressing a Republican fund-raising luncheon during 
the election campaign in October 1975, former US Presi¬ 
dent Gerald Ford said in San Francisco: “American con¬ 
cern for the Middle East is not a matter of choice; it is 
a matter of vital necessity. It is a strategic part of the 
world and the source of a significant and growing portion 
of our energy resources and those of Western Europe and 
Japan”. 1 

Since the Second World War two main concerns have 
guided the way American politicans have viewed the 
area’s strategic importance: its importance in the con¬ 
frontation with the Soviet Union and its role in the US 
struggle against the anti-imperialist national-liberation 
movements. The Middle East is at the crossroads of the 
European socialist countries and the vast regions where 
the national-liberation struggle is going on. The Arab 
peoples’ struggle against imperialism and feudalism has 
made the Middle East a centre of the national-liberation 
movement. In the 1960’s the anti-imperialist struggle 
developed into an anti-capitalist struggle to a greater 
extent in the Arab world than it did in many other parts 
of Asia and Africa. Quite a few of the developing coun¬ 
tries which have chosen to base their social and econo¬ 
mic progress on socialist orientation are in the Middle 
East and North Africa, and the changes in these coun¬ 
tries are particularly important for the progress of the 
world revolutionary process. 

And so, American Middle East policy was aimed in 
the two directions mentioned earlier: one directed 
against the Soviet Union and the other aimed at confin¬ 
ing and eliminating the Arab national-liberation move- 
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ment. Of course these two directions did not follow 
strictly parallel courses—they overlapped; each was gear¬ 
ed to specific objectives arising from either the confron¬ 
tation with the USSR or from the struggle against the 
Arab national-liberation movement. 

In their post-war evaluation of the Middle East’s 
strategic position, American politicians had to consider 
the changes in United States’ strategic and military doc¬ 
trines. The permanent shifts in the balance of world 
forces in favour of socialism have in the final count made 
untenable all the ways, means and forms of military con¬ 
frontation resorted to by the United States and the entire 
imperialist alignment against world socialism at every 
consecutive stage of development. This is the fundamen¬ 
tal reason why American military doctrine has always 
been in crisis and why it changes so frequently. Given 
this dynamic and the Middle East’s top strategic import¬ 
ance in the United States’ military and political thinking, 
we can see changing evaluations of the region’s role in 
the United States’ global opposition against world so¬ 
cialism. 

In the 1950’s American military policy was based on 
the strategy of “massive retaliation”. This meant that the 
only way in which the United States and its allies would 
exercise their military strength would be in its extreme 
form: a massive nuclear-missile strike, or the threat of 
such a massive strike. 

At the time, American military policy was based en¬ 
tirely on the concept of preparing for an all-out nuclear 
war against the Soviet Union and the other socialist 
countries. This was directly reflected in the Middle East’s 
role in the US strategic plans. Here the anti-Soviet direc¬ 
tion of American policy mainly took the form of US dip¬ 
lomatic attempts to turn the region into a stronghold in 
a system of blocs with which the United States was try¬ 
ing to surround the USSR. The Baghdad Pact, and the 
subsequent formation of SENTO and the moves to involve 
the Arab countries in different blocs were all related 
to the American concept of the Middle East as the future 
theatre of hostilities against the Soviet Union. The 
planned system of blocs would also be used to halt the 
progress of the national-liberation movements which 
threatened imperialist positions in the Middle East. 
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At the beginning of the 1960’s, the United States had 
to revise its “massive retaliation” strategy, and in 1961 
proclaimed a new military doctrine. This was “flexible 
response”, which, unlike the discarded concept, allowed 
that conflict situations could develop in stages: from 
negotiations based on “positions of strength” to a “cri¬ 
tical threshold” beyond which lay global nuclear war. 
One would not want to step beyond this threshold 
(athough it was not ruled out completely) because doing 
so threatened the existence of the capitalist world. Given 
this fact, the doctrine of “flexible response” provided a 
wider range for the United States to exercise its military 
strength in combination with other techniques—political, 
economic and ideological. 

Once the doctrine of “flexible response” was accepted 
as US policy, the focal point of where strength would be 
exercised shifted to the regional level. This doctrine gave 
birth to the strategy of so-called limited or local wars, 
which American imperialism would use in different parts 
of the world against the revolutionary forces and make 
them retreat. As time went on, this “flexible response” 
strategy was supplemented with the “Guam doctrine” or 
“Nixon doctrine”, which provided for actively using re¬ 
gimes dependent on Washington, or local puppet regimes 
in the struggle against the national-liberation movement. 

Although the preparation and carrying out of different 
forms of global confrontation with the Soviet Union were 
never abandoned, the Americans’ tactics of “flexible res¬ 
ponse” emphasised “intermediate military measures” that 
would not develop into a direct strategic clash with the 
USSR, but, following the Pentagon’s thinking, would 
weaken the positions of the Soviet Union and the world 
revolutionary process as a whole by dousing out the prin¬ 
cipal flames of the national-liberation movement. It was 
on the basis of the policy of “flexible response” that the 
United States began its war against the national-libera¬ 
tion forces in South Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia, and 
bombed and shelled the Democratic Republic of Vietnam. 
At the end of the 1960’s and the beginning of the 1970’s 
the United States attempted to keep the flames of military 
and political conflict in Indochina alive by directly in¬ 
volving local reactionary forces wholly dependent on, 
supported and directed by United States’ imperialism. 











But Indochina was not the only area where the Amer¬ 
ican “flexible response” strategy was implemented in 
this way. It can be argued that before the “Guam doc¬ 
trine” was applied in Indochina, its basic techniques had 
been tested in the Middle East—handing over the “initia¬ 
tive” to Israel and supplying it with military technology, 
and making use of Israel’s experience of rapid strikes 
against the adversary’s bases. 

Changes in American military-political doctrines re¬ 
sulted in the range of US strategic interests in the Middle 
East being considerably expanded. 

Alongside the traditional geopoliticians who in the 
1960’s still saw the area exclusively as the crossroads of 
three continents, several people then influencing Ameri¬ 
can policy began taking note of other aspects related to 
the Middle East. William B. Quandt, a leading American 
specialist on the Middle East, wrote: “Finally some US 
officials argue that the Middle East has become a crucial 
area of US-Soviet competition, and that in order to 
maintain a global pattern of stable relationships with the 
USSR, the United States must resist Moscow’s growing 
influence in the Middle East. According to this argument, 
intangible considerations of prestige, image and deter¬ 
mination dictate a strong US presence in the Middle 
East, almost irrespective of specific US interests in the 
area”. 2 

The reasons behind the US Sixth Fleet entry into the 
Mediterranean were also linked to the correlated interests 
of American opposition to world socialism and to the 
national-liberation movement. Among the objectives of 
the Sixth Fleet’s movement were: to support NATO’s 
southern flank; bring surface vessels and submarines 
armed with rockets carrying nuclear warheads closer to 
the Soviet Union; ensure that American interests in the 
Mediterranean would be “protected”; and be a lever of 
American pressure on governments in the area. “...In the 
Sixth Fleet, the nation has a uniquely useful and versa¬ 
tile tool which can be applied overtly or covertly, directly 
or indirectly, actively or passively, but almost always 
effectively, in whatever may at any moment be the na¬ 
tional interest”, 3 wrote the author of the article The Sixth 
Fleet and American Diplomacy, which appeared in a col¬ 
lection published by Columbia University. 
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This broader interpretation of the Middle East’s im¬ 
portance gave rise to a hubbub of activity in American 
Middle East policy. The traditional geopolitical apprai¬ 
sals of the situation were naturally based on imperialist 
claims and assumed that American action in the area 
could even go as far as counter-strikes against liberation 
forces. But once the Middle East situation was thought 
of as “globalised”, it was imperative for the United 
States to shift its policy to the offensive. Instead of using 
the Middle East as the immediate theatre of military 
operations against the USSR, the pendulum swung in¬ 
creasingly towards the stimulation and implementation 
of internal changes, which American politicians consid¬ 
ered would help eliminate Soviet influence in the area and 
sever the growing bonds between the Arab national-libe¬ 
ration movement. 

Of course this new American policy direction did not 
mean that there was any less danger, especially in an 
era of the cold war, of provoking a direct clash between 
the USSR and the USA, since the American actions were 
conducted in an area right next to the Soviet border. 

Since then “ousting the Soviet Union” has been the 
top priority objective of American Middle East policy. 
“Regardless of how the foreign policy specialist justifies 
United States concern for the Middle East, it is un¬ 
doubtedly the Soviet presence that is weighing most 
heavily upon US strategic planning”,' 1 wrote William 
B. Quandt. 

When American politicians talked about “Soviet pres¬ 
ence”, what they usually meant was the Soviet navy in 
the Mediterranean and the USSR’s military and political 
relations, with several of the Arab countries. The Soviet 
Union viewed the strengthening of its Mediterranean po¬ 
sitions, first, as a counter-measure to whatever the Amer¬ 
icans were doing, especially since the American leaders 
made the point that everything they did in the area was 
directed against the USSR, and second, as a measure 
which had to be taken in a situation where the United 
States was utilising local conflicts in the Middle East 
for the struggle against the USSR and the national-libe¬ 
ration movement. 

The evaluation by American leaders and most of the 
American press of what the United States was doing 
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and what the USSR was doing was a study in black and 
white. The “good guys and bad guys” approach was the 
one used most often: whatever the Americans do is good; 
but if the Soviet Union does something more or less the 
same, even in self-defence, that is a priori bad. In the 
United States, the permanent presence of American naval 
forces thousands of miles away from their own shores 
and right next to the borders of the Soviet Union was 
seen as “normal and justifiable”, while Soviet warships 
in the Mediterranean “had a great influence on American 
strategic planning” [sic]. 

Before it sent its navy into the Mediterranean, the 
Soviet government had proposed that the sea be turned 
into a zone of peace. Everyone knew this. This position 
has not been discarded and is still important. In the 
Report of the Central Committee to the 24th Congress of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, it was stated 
that once a political settlement was achieved in the 
Middle East, “there could be a consideration of further 
steps designed for a military detente in the whole area, 
in particular, for converting the Mediterranean into a sea 
of peace and friendly cooperation”. 5 And in his address 
to the Conference of the Communist and Workers’ Par¬ 
ties of Europe in Berlin in June 1976, Leonid Brezhnev 
again underlined the Soviet proposal that “an agreement 
be reached on the removal of Soviet and American war¬ 
ships and nuclear missile-carrying submarines from the 
Mediterranean”. 6 But this suggestion was not taken up 
in the United States. 

During the stage when the “flexible response” doctrine 
dictated American policy (active American attempts to 
oust the Soviet Union and suppress progressive Arab 
regimes), Israel’s confrontation with the Arab world 
became increasingly important in American plans. The 
United States viewed the factor of a permanent threat 
from Israel as an extremely useful tool which would en¬ 
sure that the Arab world would develop under US con¬ 
trol and preclude the strengthening of Soviet-Arab rela¬ 
tions. But the United States’ growing interest in the area 
did not automatically result in direct and immediate 
American involvement on the side of Israel in the Middle 
East conflict. The ways in which the United States in¬ 
volved itself were constantly motivated by the global 
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alignment of forces and by the actual conditions of 
struggle in the area. 

At the beginning of 1971 the American President 
stated in his message to Congress that the United States 
was adopting a new strategy, the strategy of “realistic 
deterrence” or “intimidation”. And the reasons for the 
new strategy were outlined in the statement which the 
Secretary of Defence made before Congress in March of 
the same year. One of the points he made was that it was 
not the same as “flexible response”: “Past policy was 
responsive and reactive. Our new Strategy is positive and 
active. Past policy focused on containment and accommo¬ 
dation. The new Strategy emphasises measured, meaning¬ 
ful involvement and vigorous negotiation from a position 
of strength”. 7 And he went on to explain that the strategy 
of “realistic deterrence” was “designed not to manage 
crises but to prevent wars”. In other words, the concept 
was that “preventive” action would be taken to forestall 
international developments which the United States did 
not especially want. “Intimidation” and negotiations from 
“a position of strength” were the main ways in which the 
United States felt it could exert its military strength in¬ 
directly in peace time. As for its allies, the United States 
called for a “more weighted policy” based on giving 
them more responsibility for overall Western policy. The 
shift to this new doctrine included an intensification of 
the arms race to increase American might, because this 
was believed to be the main lever of negotiating from “a 
position of strength”. 

At the same time, indications of realistic elements 
began bobbing to the surface in the position of the United 
States and several dther capitalist countries, the result 
of a qualitatively new balance of forces of the two oppos¬ 
ing social and political systems: at the beginning of the 
1970’s the leaders of the United States finally had to 
admit that there was a military and strategic equilibrium 
between their country and the USSR. This laid the foun¬ 
dation for departing from the cold war and for accepting 
the principles of peaceful coexistence in relations among 
the countries belonging to the two systems. There were 
several instances where American policy indicated that 
it wanted to avoid situations which could lead to a direct 
armed clash with the Soviet Union; certain constructive 
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approaches to problems in relations between the two 
countries also appeared. But this did not mean that the 
United States had abandoned the idea of confrontation 
with the Soviet Union. Nor did it mean a break with 
military-political methods that would be used in this con¬ 
frontation. Groups representing the ultra-right and the 
American military-industrial complex doggedly resisted 
detente; their alternative was the arms race. 

In this contradictory situation, when, on the one hand, 
signs of realism have become manifest in US policy and, 
on the other, ultra-imperialist reactionaries are influenc¬ 
ing American foreign-policy decisions, the Middle East is 
still an extremely important consideration in American 
strategic concepts. American politicians still view the 
problem of the balance of forces in the context of the 
United States’ confrontation with the USSR and the na¬ 
tional-liberation movements. 

Several American political scientists say that as long 
as the “critical threshold” is not crossed, the power con¬ 
frontation with the USSR in the Middle East should not 
be abandoned, as they believe that this kind of opposition 
and in that area might “intimidate” the Soviet Union. 
Others believe that, because the individual areas of 
Soviet-American confrontation are becoming “increasing¬ 
ly interdependent”, United States’ strong positions in 
the Middle East might be instrumental in making the 
Soviet Union more “tractable” in other areas, or on other 
issues. Replying to voices favouring de-escalation in the 
Middle East, the well-known American military expert 
J.C. Hurewitz wrote that “it would make little sense for 
the United States to surrender any position of strength 
in the Middle East, and therefore of annoyance to the So¬ 
viet Union, without getting a concrete return”. 8 Another 
American scholar, Professor M. Curtis, recommended 
that the US Administration bring it to the notice of the 
Soviet Union that its “refusal to cooperate” (i.e. to con¬ 
tinue supporting a settlement which would entail not a 
compromise but Arab capitulation) “would lead to lack 
of progress in other issues, such as the SALT negotia¬ 
tions or access to American technology” 9 (here what he 
most likely means are scientific and technical exchanges). 

It should also be pointed out that even during Kis¬ 
singer’s flurry of shuttle diplomacy in 1974-1975 in the 
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hope of counterposing partial measures to an overall set¬ 
tlement of the Middle East conflict, many people in the 
United States were still thinking in terms of a direct 
confrontation with the Soviet Union. US News and World 
Report wrote that “the current Kissinger mission is a 
major—possibly a decisive—move in determining the out¬ 
come of the superpower rivalry in the region. 

“A new Egyptan-Israeli agreement, as Mr. Kissinger 
sees it, would go far toward consolidating US influence 
in Cairo.... 

“For the Secretary of State, the outcome of his efforts 
is critical. It he succeeds, the United States could become 
the dominant foreign power in the Mideast”. 10 

The thing to watch for in American policy towards 
Egypt is that it takes its main cue from the interests of 
the struggle against the USSR. It is known (this is 
examined in greater detail later) that the United States 
secretly encouraged President Sadat to abrogate the 
Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation between the USSR 
and Egypt. 

The United States still assigns the Middle East a spe¬ 
cial role in its plans to extend and stabilise its influence 
in neighbouring areas—the Persian Gulf zone, the Indian 
Ocean and Africa. 

At the beginning of the 1970’s, American strategists 
began focusing more and more attention on the Indian 
Ocean: its waters wash the shores of many countries whose 
internal development course directly affects the balance 
of world forces. A third of all the people in the world 
live in the countries which surround the Indian Ocean. 

Several real and potential international conflicts are 
brewing in this area, and some have reached, or are mov¬ 
ing in the direction of reaching, a critical stage. The 
United States is specifically preoccupied with the aggra¬ 
vation of the situation in the South of Africa. American 
policy is very aware of this conflict because it endangers 
reactionary regimes in South Africa and Rhodesia, and the 
United States acts on the understanding that their down¬ 
fall would “destabilise” the situation and weaken overall 
Western position on the continent. 

The other zone of acrid conflict which American policy 
has to take into account is the Persian Gulf area, an area 
of “special interest” for the United States. Added to the 
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fact that it is the capitalist world’s biggest source of oil, 
it is a huge warehouse of petrodollars concentrated in the 
hands of the oil producing countries. 

As well, the area is a web of contradictions. Under the 
shah regime, Iran had differences with Saudi Arabia and 
Iraq; there are obvious contradictions between Saudi Ara¬ 
bia and certain other Arab countries. And there is the con¬ 
flict between the Yemen Arab Republic and the Yemen 
People’s Democratic Republic. The national-liberation 
movement has fairly solid seats in the area, and its down¬ 
fall is the goal of the combined efforts of the reactionaries. 

Early in the 1970’s several countries in the area, no¬ 
tably Iran and Saudi Arabia, began receiving huge quan¬ 
tities of arms from the United States and Britain. Bet¬ 
ween 1972 and 1976 the United States armed Iran with 
the latest weapons to the tune of $ 10,400 million, Saudi 
Arabia bought fighter bombers, armoured carriers and 
air-to-surface rockets, worth a total of $ 6,000 million, in 
the United States. 11 

Aside from the fact that the United States is eager to 
use the arms deals to recycle the petrodollars into its 
economy, the arms trade has definite military-political 
objectives: Washington wants to consolidate its military 
presence in the Persian Gulf and suppress anti-imperial¬ 
ist sentiment in a part of the world which it considers an 
area of “special interest”. 

A case in point is Iran. The events at the end of 1978 
and in 1979, which resulted in the overthrow of the shah, 
were to a large extent the manifestation of the immense 
popular dissatisfaction with American imperialist policy 
towards that country. 

It is known that by sending along military instructors 
with the weapons it sold and by bringing quite a few sol¬ 
diers for training in the United States, especially pilots 
from Iran and Saudi Arabia, the Americans were able to 
augment their influence in the armed forces of these two 
countries. A report issued by the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee said that the United States “assumes the obli¬ 
gation of long-term support for the equipment it has sold. 
The purchaser becomes dependent on the US in much the 
same manner as a local automobile dealer becomes depen¬ 
dent on Detroit”. 12 
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The Pentagon is following up its idea of building a 
series of military bases in the Indian Ocean. This will 
stretch from the bases in the Persian Gulf to the air force 
base on Masirah Island in the Arabian Sea, then on to 
the Simonstown naval and air base in South Africa, then 
further to the naval base in Cockburn Sound (Australia), 
and end with Subic Bay and Clark Field in the Philippi¬ 
nes, which control the approaches'to the Indian Ocean. 
One of the most important in this string of bases is Diego 
Garcia. 

The American scholar William E. Griffith put the 
Indian Ocean’s strategic importance for the United Sta¬ 
tes in a global context. First of all, he said, it was an 
important link between the Atlantic and the Mediterra¬ 
nean fleets, on the one hand, and the Pacific fleet, on the 
other. Diego Garcia would be the main American supply 
station and a landing strip between the eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean, or, in case another Middle East crisis might break 
out, possibly Norfolk, Virginia and Subic Bay in the Phi¬ 
lippines. And given that the Indian Ocean is between the 
Soviet ports of Odessa and Vladivostok, control of it 
becomes especially important for the United States now 
that the Suez Canal has been reopened. 13 Griffith also 
introduces the “Chinese factor” in his analysis: a large 
American naval presence in the Indian Ocean should 
also be seen in the context of assisting Peking in its 
confrontation with the USSR. He does not conceal the 
fact that the US will try and take all the advantage it can 
of the contradictions between the USSR and China. 

A large naval presence in the Indian Ocean is also 
related to the American policy objective of stabilising 
pro-Western conservative regimes in the Persian Gulf 
and elsewhere in the Middle East. At the same time, the 
United States needs naval superiority in the Indian 
Ocean and the Persian Gulf to remind OAPEC * that it 
can use its military strength to prevent the “strangula¬ 
tion” (possibly if the organisation decides on another 
reduction in oil production) of the capitalist world. 

So in the new situation that international detente 
(which will most likely not be a simple process at all) 
has given rise to, the United States sees the Middle East 

OAPEC—Organisation of Arab Petroleum Exporting Countries. 
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as an important link in the global confrontation with the 
USSR. One of the objectives of this confrontation is to 
cut off the national-liberation forces and countries with 
multiple relationships with the Soviet Union from the 
support which the socialist community is willing to give. 
In this connection, as the White House, the State Depart¬ 
ment and the Pentagon keep on saying, the US leaders 
are “preoccupied” with the Soviet navy’s “emergence” 
into the Indian Ocean. It is certainly true that in keeping 
with established practice Soviet warships do call at the 
ports of friendly states, and so several Western strate¬ 
gists most likely believe that this has resulted in a situa¬ 
tion which gets in the way of the plans to put global 
pressure on the USSR and to suppress the national-libe¬ 
ration forces. 

People in the West are now writing that if an inter¬ 
national crisis happens to erupt in the Indian Ocean 
basin, Soviet naval presence there will prevent the United 
States from exercising “crisis response” and “controlling” 
developments in its own interests. In this connection the 
1971 Indo-Pakistani crisis is frequently conjured up, 
because it revealed the limitations of the United States, 
which tried to support the reactionary Yahya Khan re¬ 
gime. 

Of course, it is logical to expect that American poli¬ 
ticians would like to be able to act without any risk and 
with their hands completely untied. This is one of the 
reasons w r hy the United States is trying to turn the Middle 
East into a cordon separating the Soviet Union (or in 
any case restricting its mobility) from the Indian Ocean 
area. These considerations were to no small degree 
behind the thinking of those American leaders who said 
that the long closure of the Suez Canal was a feather in 
the cap of American policy. 

The Report of the Central Committee to the 25th 
Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
outlines a definite stand with regard to the Indian Ocean. 
If the United States is willing to reciprocate in good 
faith, it could be the factor that will neutralise the area’s 
potential threat to peace. It is stated in the Report: “Of 
late, pronouncements have been proliferating in many 
countries against any of the powers setting up military 
bases in the region of the Indian Ocean. We are in sym- 
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pathy with these pronouncements. The Soviet Union has 
never had, and has no intention now, of building military 
bases in the Indian Ocean. And we call on the United 
States to take the same stand”. 14 

2. OIL 

One of the crucial reasons for the Middle East's stra¬ 
tegic position in American policy is its tremendous oil 
resources, which have become more and more important 
for the United States since the Second World War. 

First, Middle East oil profits from an industry where 
American companies had the controlling and constantly 
expanding interest, were an important stabilising factor 
for the American economy. Back in the 1920’s the Big 
Five American companies (Exxon, Mobil, Texaco, SOCAL 
and Gulf) had joined hands with British Petroleum and 
the Anglo-Dutch Royal Dutch Shell to form an interna¬ 
tional oil cartel and began developing the oil riches of 
dependent and colonial countries. 

From the 1950’s through the 1960’s and into the 
1970’s, the Big Five strengthened their positions among 
the leading American industrial corporations in total 
sales, assets and net profits; most of their fabulously 
high profits came from being able to exploit cheap man¬ 
power and to enjoy the best natural conditions possible 
for oil extraction in Arab countries. Much of the profits 
from oil extraction in Arab countries (which different 
estimates put at more than $ 1,700 million a year by the 
end of the 1960’s and the beginning of the 1970’s) were 
transferred by the American oil companies to the United 
States, and without this income the US balance of pay¬ 
ments deficit would become greater every year, the in¬ 
evitable result being critical pressure on its economy. 

But by the mid-1970’s the positions of the international 
oil cartel and of the Big Five which formed its core had 
changed radically. The initiative of the oil producing 
countries, which had joined together to form OPEC, led 
to the cartel losing its monopoly in fixing both oil prices 
and the level of production. By that time also, almost all 
its concessions in the Arab world had been nationalised, 
and the companies involved were obliged to start acting 
as subcontractors rather than concessionaires. Yet even 
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so, the international oil cartel is still the capitalist 
world's most powerful monopoly group. 

Although the American oil companies had lost some 
of their old positions, they captured new ones. These 
they began consolidating gradually, shifting the focus 
of their activity and extending their grip to several ad¬ 
jacent energy fields. It is very revealing that the energy 
crisis which hit the capitalist world in the 1970’s did not 
result in lower profits for the Big Five (see table). Even 
though the price of oil went up 400 per cent between 
October 1973 and the middle of 1975, it did not have an 
overall negative effect on the cartel’s profits since there 
was a concurrent and hefty increase in the price of the 
finished petroproducts in the distribution network, while 
the same American oil companies controlled, and still 
control, their production and sales. This does show that 
this mechanism, extremely important for the United 
States, is far from being dismantled, and it provides for 
injecting the American oil companies’ tremendous profits 
into the country’s domestic economic development. And 
one of these companies’ main operational elements is the- 
current subcontractual production of oil in the Middle 
East. 


PROFITS OF MAJOR US OIL COMPANIES 
(million dollars) 


Company 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

Exxon.. 

2,503.0 

2,640.0 

2,443 

2,716 

Texaco.. 

830.6 

869.7 

890 

852 

Mobil.. 

809.9 

942.0 

999 

1,124 

Gulf.. 

700.0 

716.0 

752 

792 

SOCAL.. 

772.5 

880.0 

1,004 

1,106 

Total. 

5.616.0 

6,147.7 

6,088 

6,633 


Sources: Fortune, May 1976, p. 318; Petroleum Economist, March' 
1977, p. 92; March 1979, p. 121. 


Besides most of the Big Five’s net profit, the United 
States is receiving a great deal of money in the form of 
short-term credits and long-term investments from the oil 
producing countries. The income of the 13 OPEC mem¬ 
bers rose from $ 12,500 million in 1971-1972 to $ 113,000 
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million in 1976, and it reached $ 128,000 million in 1977. 
In 1976 they conducted foreign commercial transactions 
worth $ 122,000 million. 15 A lot of the money remained 
in the United States as investment in government bonds, 
in accounts in commercial banks, as corporate shares 
and as real estate. Most of that money came from four 
Arab countries—Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, the United Arab 
Emirates and Qatar. The table on p. 158 shows that since 
the energy crisis began, the United States has been re¬ 
ceiving an increasing share of petrodollars every year. 
At the same time a lot of money is coming in from its 
trade with the oil producing countries: in 1977 the OPEC 
countries, mainly the Arab ones, paid the United States 
$ 12,900 million for its exports (arms sales not in¬ 
cluded) , 16 


DISTRIBUTION OF PETRODOLLARS 



1974 

1975 

1976 


Volume, 

million 

dollars 

Share, 
per cent 

Volume, 

million 

dollars 

Share, 
per cent 

Volume, 
ml 1 lion 
dollars 

Share, 
per cent 

Total 

57.000 

100 

35,700 

100 

35.500 

100 

■of which 
the USA 

11,600 

20.4 

10,000 

28,0 

13,000 

37.7 


Source: The Banker, March 1977, p. 91. 

Second, there is another factor which is becoming 
more and more important for the United States. This is 
not just the transfer of profits by the American compa¬ 
nies from Middle East oil, but the import of the oil itself. 
The Middle East is the capitalist world’s largest reser¬ 
voir of oil: about 70 per cent of the world’s oil reserves 
are to be found there. As the 1970’s set in, the gap be¬ 
tween the United States’ growing oil consumption and 
inadequate domestic production began to grow, and so 
oil imports are vitally important. Between 1961 and 
1971, imports as a percentage of total US energy con¬ 
sumption went up from 6.7 to 9.8 and in 1975 reached 
14.8 per cent. 

Even though the US Administration has elaborated 
measures to deal with the energy crisis, specifically Pro- 
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ject Independence, whose objective is to enable the 
United States to meet domestic demand for primary ener¬ 
gy resources largely by domestic production, many ex¬ 
perts believe that the country will still have to import a 
great deal of oil and gas, mainly from the Middle East. 
It it noteworthy that right after Project Independence 
was made public, it had to be modified: the deadlines 
for creating facilities inside the United States for the 
production of primary energy resources that could meet 
domestic requirements were moved further and further 
ahead. This also confirms that US oil imports will not 
decline in the immediate 10-20 years. 

The first response to the energy crisis on the part of 
the US Administration and several experts was to sug¬ 
gest stepping up coal mining and processing, and build¬ 
ing atomic power plants. These two areas were seen as 
the alternative to oil. But the experience of 1974-1978 
has shown that no matter what the effort and the pro¬ 
gress in coal production, synthetic fuel production and 
building atomic power plants, oil is still the largest of 
the sources which cover energy consumption in the 
United States, Western Europe and Japan (see following 
table): 


ENERGY CONSUMPTION IN THE USA 



Volume, 


Percentage of all sources 

Year 

million tons of 

Growth 







conventions 1 

ra te 

oil 


coal 

hydro- 

nuclear 

tota l 


fuel 


gas 

powe r 

power 

1972 

2,449 

4.8 

46.0 

31.7 

17.4 


0.8 

100.0 

1973 

2,550 

4.1 

46.8 

30.2 

17.8 


1.2 

100.0 

1974 

2,485 

—2.5 

46.1 

29.9 

17.7 


1.7 

100.0 

1975 

2,414 

—2.9 

46.4 

28.3 

18.2 


2.6 

100.0 

1976 

2,544 

5.4 

47.2 

27.4 

18.6 

4.1 

2.7 

100.0 

1977 

2,596 

2.0 

48.6 

25.9 

18.8 


3.5 

100.0 


Calculated from: Basic Petroleum Data Book. American Petroleum 
Institute. October 1977, Section 1, Table 6; Monthly Energy Review. 
US Department of Energy. April 1978, p. 44. 

Even though the share of atomic power in the total 
energy balance is growing, it will not be able to take' 
over from oil and gas in the immediate future. Besides 
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the economic and technico-scientific reasons, it is being 
slowed down by the growing popular struggle against 
building atomic power plants on the grounds of the pos¬ 
sible breakdowns and the ensuing danger to the environ¬ 
ment. In several States this struggle might result in a 
total halt to the atomic power programme. Of course, in 
the final count this cannot stop the progress of atom¬ 
ic power generation but it can retard its development 
pace. 

As for coal, it has to be said that there are definite 
ecological barriers to a considerable increase in pro¬ 
duction. This pertains specifically to the open-cast tech¬ 
nique, and for the United States the obstacle involved 
is an extremely formidable one. And the turning of coal 
into gas is still very unprofitable. So it is preferable to 
import more oil. Even if oil is approximately five times 
more expensive than in October 1973, it is still much chea 
per than most of the alternative sources which can meet 
the energy demand. 

The result was that US oil imports in 1974-1975 de¬ 
fied the “optimistic forecasts” and rose in both relative 
and absolute terms. In 1970 the United States imported 
170 million tons or 23 per cent of the 735 million tons of 
oil it consumed; in 1973 it imported 320 million tons or 
38 per cent of 835 million tons; in 1976 oil imports rose 
to 365 million tons or more than 40 per cent; 17 and in 
1977 they reached 420 million tons. 

A growing percentage of American oil imports comes 
from the Arab world, and even though the price has chan¬ 
ged, US interest in Arab oil has not waned. Reliable 
sources indicate that future oil price rises will most li¬ 
kely be done by indexing, i.e. subject to the inflationary 
rise in the price of manufactured items. At the December 
1976 OPEC meeting in Qatar it was decided to increase 
oil prices by 10 per cent as of January 1977. But Saudi 
Arabia and the United Arab Emirates dissented, and 
increased their oil price by only 5 per cent. However, at 
the beginning of the second half of the year they brought 
their prices in line with the general decision. Oil prices 
were frozen in 1978, but the situation changed in 1979, 
despite American efforts, intrigues and manoeuvres. In 
1974-1978 and in the beginning of 1979, OPEC raised oil 
prices four times, for a total of 35 per cent. 
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From what we can judge by real forecasts, and not 
by widely publicised political statements which are apt 
to be far removed from reality, the economy of the United 
States, Western Europe and Japan has adapted itself to 
the higher oil prices that were introduced in 1973. Some¬ 
what “neutralising” the effect of the higher prices have 
been the internal redistribution of profits among the sepa¬ 
rate monopoly groupings, the higher price of finished 
products and the additional burden placed on the con¬ 
sumer. 

Added to all this is the fact that oil’s position as the 
basic raw material of the chemical industry is increasing, 
and not declining. From this it is clear that in the next 
few decades the Arab world will not lose its importance 
as a major oil source for the United States and the 
other developed capitalist countries. Even taking the 
rapid progress of science and technology in the power 
generating area into account, it is hard to see the United 
States lessening its dependence on Arab oil in the 10-20 
years to come. 

There is also another reason why the Arab world’s 
role as an American supplier of oil and gas will not 
alter essentially over this same period. Current forecasts 
predict that there will be no fundamental breakthrough in 
new power sources. And they say it will take at least until 
the end of this century or the beginning of the 21st before 
nuclear fusion is used as a commercial energy source. 

Third, the United States’ major allies, whose econo¬ 
mic position directly affects the power balance between 
the two opposing world systems, are extremely dependent 
on Arab oil. In the mid-1970’s Britain was importing 
more than 50 per cent of its oil from the Arab world. 
Japan's entire economic life depends on Arab oil. Oil 
imports from the Arab countries account for 80 per cent 
of the Common Market countries’ crude oil. Looking at 
all the United States’ allies, they too will not be able to 
free themselves from their dependence on oil imports 
during the next 20 years. From all indications, the Arab 
world will continue being the principal oil supplier to the 
developed capitalist countries, and in the next decade its 
positions, compared to other parts of the capitalist world 
in terms of oil deposits and the low production costs, will 
still be absolutely unassailable. For instance, the oil de- 
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posits discovered in the North Sea, Alaska and Mexico, 
which the bourgeois press publicises so effusively, are still 
considerably smaller than those of the Middle East. 


OIL RESOURCES AND PRODUCTION COSTS 
AT THE END OF 1977 



Alaska 

North Sea 

Ml dd le East 

Resources, million tons 

1,500 

3,400 

50,10 

Costs, dollars per barrel 

4-6 

2-7 

0.20 


__ Sources: The Economist, July 26, 1975; Petroleum International, 
1975, No. 1, p. 48; Petroleum Economist, 1976, No. 5, p. 176; Natio¬ 
nal Energy Outlook, FEA, February 1976, p. 70; Oil and Gas Journal, 
December 31, 1977. 


Fourth, Arab oil has a direct and indirect military 
importance for the United States, because it is crucial to 
the American armed forces stationed in different parts 
of the world. 

So even though the energy crisis has objectively made 
it imperative that the sources of primary power resources 
be diversified, it has not lessened immediate American 
interests in Arab oil. This interest has even increased, 
because in spite of proclaimed measures to economise on 
energy, energy consumption is still rising at a very 
high rate. 

Given these circumstances, American monopoly capi¬ 
tal is still dead set on creating the kind of political si¬ 
tuation in the Middle East that would fully meet the 
country’s “oil interests”. And to create this situation, the 
United States has not ruled out a demonstration of force 
or even its use. 

Taken together, the energy crisis and the United Sta¬ 
tes’ growing interest in Arab oil have been influencing 
the planning of its military and political actions in the 
Middle East, especially in the Persian Gulf zone. Thus, 
in an interview in the January 13, 1975 issue of Business 
Week, the Secretary of State said that the United States 
would consider military intervention in the Middle East 
if the Arab OPEC members threaten “some actual stran- 
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gulation of the industrial world”. Most commentators 
felt this statement to be a direct threat of an American 
sortie into the oil producing countries. This could be an 
outline of the way the United States would behave during 
a new Arab-Israeli war in which it would be threatened 
with difficulties when the Arab countries decide to use 
the oil weapon against it again. 

It was probably not only a matter of a planned Ame¬ 
rican counter-action should this hypothetical situation 
materialise; the United States has been thinking about 
an offensive manoeuvre to intimidate the oil-producing 
countries and influence not their future policy but force 
them not to increase the price of oil right now, and to 
prevent them from being independent in the oil issue. 

It is also probably true that one of the objectives of 
the momentum begun with Kissinger’s Business Week 
interview was to put pressure on the United States’ West 
European allies. Conjuring up the prospect of American 
intervention and, consequently, a serious international 
crisis, the United States was trying to intimidate its 
allies into dropping any ideas of an independent policy 
vis-a-vis the oil producing countries. 

After the United States had seen its political positions 
in Iran totally disintegrated as a result of the revolution 
and the suspension of oil exports, American military circ¬ 
les once again returned to the theme of organising armed 
intervention in the Middle East, and Defence Secretary 
Harold Brown and the Energy Secretary James Schlesin- 
ger made statements urging the establishment of mobile 
landing units to do so. 


3. ISRAEL LOBBY 

Any analysis of the mechanism putting American 
Middle East policy into action that does not examine the 
Israel lobby in the United States is an incomplete one. 
As a rule, domestic political considerations weigh heavily 
in the formulation and exercise of American policy in the 
region. 

There are more than six million people of Jewish ex¬ 
traction living in the United States. Many of them are 
opposed to nationalism, and many had been very active 
in the campaign to end the vicious American war in 
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Indochina. Several Jewish scholars, writers and public 
figures are bravely protesting the chauvinistic and pro- 
imperialist policy of Israel’s ruling circles; books by Pro¬ 
fessor Lilienthal, Menuhin (father of the world-famous 
violinist Yehudi Menuhin) and others have helped expose 
the expansionist policy of the Israeli leaders. Even so, a 
great many American Jews are definitely influenced by 
Zionist propaganda, or at any rate are inclined to be 
anti-Arab. The country’s numerous Zionist organisations 
are taking advantage of this to try and exert constant 
pressure on American Middle East policy. 

Zionist groups have quite a bit of influence with the 
military-industrial complex and with the press. Their 
organisational headquarters—which is certainly a unique 
instance in diplomatic practice—is the Israeli Embassy 
in Washington. “Two provisions of a 1952 treaty of 
friendship specifically say that the Israeli Government 
is not given the right to engage in political activity in 
this country. Nevertheless, the Administration and many 
politicians believe that the Israelis do exert effective cont¬ 
rol over some American Zionists”, 18 wrote Robert 
Phelps in The New York Times. 

There are threads leading from the Israeli Embassy to 
many nationalist organisations, among them B’nai B’rith, 
the American Jewish Committee and the American Jewish 
Congress. One of the most important centres for orga¬ 
nising pressure to be put on the US Congress is the 
American Israel Public Affairs Committee, established 
in 1954. Its director was described by an American paper 
as a man with a wealth of experience as a State De¬ 
partment officer and a legislative assistant on Capitol 
Hill. The New York Times went on to say that he “works 
largely with a battery of telephones. A secretary’s phone 
has instructions written on it to ‘put calls through im¬ 
mediately’ to him from an Under-Secretary of State, 
Ambassador Simcha Dinitz and ‘any Senator’ ”. The Com¬ 
mittee Director stated unabashedly that he knew “all 
those guys at State and Defence and the CIA”. 19 

The Israel lobby is quite able to exercise its influence 
in the House and the Senate, and to influence the discus¬ 
sion of bills in a way that favours Israel. One rather 
weighty testimony is that of General George S. Brown, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. He said about the 
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lobby that “it’s so strong you wouldn’t believe now.... 
We have the Israelis coming to us for equipment. We say 
we can’t possibly get the Congress to support a pro¬ 
gramme like that. They say, ‘Don’t worry about the 
Congress. We’ll take care of the Congress’. Now this is 
somebody from another country, but they can do it....’’ 20 

In a situation where pro-Zionist thinking is strongly 
entrenched in the American press, radio and TV, the 
existence of a closely-knit American Jewish community 
that makes sure to cast its vote is an important way of 
putting pressure on politicians on Capitol Hill, and in 
the White House as well. Although Jews make up about 
3 per cent of the population, they cast about 4 per cent 
of the vote nationally. According to the Washington Post 
this happens because some other groups tend not to vote 
and the Jewish group votes heavily. The Washington Post 
goes on to say that “the extra 1 per cent can be crucial 
in major electoral-vote states, where Jews tend to live.... 
Demographic data show that, as a group, Jews are the 
best-educated Americans, the most affluent, the most 
professional. Further, they tend to be disproportionately 
active in politics”. 21 

The Israel lobby makes the best of its ability to con¬ 
trol in certain aspects the vote in the Jewish community 
in order to put pressure on Congressmen every time a 
bill concerning American Middle East policy comes up. 
Another power lever is the large donations from Jewish 
organisations to campaign funds of different parties and 
individuals. According to a Washington Post survey, 
these organisations contribute more than half of the large 
donations to the Democratic Party election campaign fund. 

The result of it all, as the American press points out, 
is that during election campaigns many of the candidates 
behave like they were running for the Israeli Knesset. 
Thus, one photo had Senator Henry Jackson standing 
at attention beside the Israeli flag. Looking at 
contributions to the Jackson election campaign, the 
Chicago Tribune wrote that the Senator “is tapping the 
traditional treasury of Democratic Presidential candi¬ 
dates—American Jews”, that he “is receiving major support 
from Jewish businessmen”. In 1973, for example, 12 pro- 
Zionist organisations gave Jackson a total of .$ 19,500 in 
speaking engagement honorariums alone. 
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Jackson has given good value for the money he has 
received. On many occasions he has acted in Israel’s 
favour contrary to US interests: one is his amendment to 
the trade bill, unprecedentedly linking the promotion of 
mutually advantageous American-Soviet trade with 
emigration, which is a domestic issue that only the Soviet 
Union is competent to deal with. As the American press 
said, the persistence with which Jackson was stressing 
the question of emigration, ignoring more important 
questions of the trade policy, at times proved the absence 
of any perspective thinking. At the time Jackson was 
fighting for the Democratic Party presidential nomina¬ 
tion, and so he was probably hoping to drum up Zionist 
support during the campaign. 

The 1976 election campaign brought with it several 
new aspects. It showed that pressure from the Israel 
lobby in the United States can in certain instances trig¬ 
ger off—and this is just beginning—growing anti-Israeli 
sentiment among large sections of the American people. 
Many American political observers feel that the failure 
of Jackson’s 1976 campaign can be directly attributed to 
the open and brash Zionist support of his candidacy. But 
although Jackson’s failure to win the nomination is im¬ 
portant in itself, it does not characterise the changing 
picture as a whole. It is very revealing that J. Carter, 
then running for the Presidency, said at one of his cam¬ 
paign press conferences that he had received a series 
of requests for meetings with representatives of other 
countries in the United States but had only met with the 
Israeli Ambassador. At that same time Republican candi¬ 
date Gerald Ford sent greetings to a group of Zionist 
goons who went on an anti-Soviet march in New York. The 
point that has to be realised is that the Israel lobby is 
still a big factor in American elections. 

The activity of Zionist groups can be closely linked to 
deliberately slanted accounts of Middle East events in the 
bourgeois American press. “It is virtually impossible to 
obtain in our country, through the communications media, 
a factual, accurate, and balanced picture, either of its 
(the Middle East’s.— Y.P.) recent history or of current 
developments”, 22 stated one of the veteran State Depart¬ 
ment officials David G. Nes, former US Charge d’Af- 
faires in Cairo. 
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Chapter V 

STAGES OF AMERICAN MIDDLE EAST POLICY 


The United States’ objectives and interests in the Middle 
East which we have just examined, determined its invol¬ 
vement in the Middle East conflict and how it hoped to 
use the conflict for its foreign policy needs. The United 
States has never allowed its tactical course on the Middle 
East conflict to ossify or come to a standstill; it has 
changed according to the different stages of American 
Middle East policy as a whole. 

Aside from the factor of the balance of forces on the 
global scale, the greatest influence on the evolution of 
US tactics was the state, nature and immediate prospects 
of its relations with Egypt, the country with the largest 
population and the highest level of industrial develop¬ 
ment in the Arab world. Despite certain inter-Arab cont¬ 
radictions and difficulties, Egypt under President Nasser 
was generally recognised as the leader in the Arab 
world, and there is good reason to connect the American 
attempts at giving a definite impulse to the course of the 
Middle East conflict with its different political approa¬ 
ches to the Arab world, whose concentrated expression 
could be seen in American policy toward Egypt. One can 
draw the conclusion that the United States began to 
actively use the Middle East conflict in its foreign policy 
interests after 1952, the year of the revolution in Egypt 
which brought the Free Officers’ Organisation to power. 

Since that time American Middle East policy can be 
conventionally broken down into several stages. The first 
stage, which began immediately after the 1952 Egyptian 
revolution, lasted until the middle of 1955. In that period 
the US Administration hoped, and tried to, establish 
contacts with the new Egyptian regime and to control, its 
domestic and foreign policy. It was a time of mainly 
“positive” overtures towards Egypt, including credits and 
mediation between the Free Officers and Britain regar- 
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ding the evacuation of the British military base in the 
Suez Canal zone. Washington pinned its hopes on tying 
Egypt and certain other Arab countries to its apron 
strings either through direct membership in a bloc 
structure or through military and economic aid. The 
American leaders hoped that the Free Officers would base 
Egypt’s development on the model of Latin America’s 
military dictatorships, which would predetermine an 
ultimate and iron-clad dependence on the United States, 
and this was extremely important for it at a time when 
the traditional colonial powers in the Arab world, Britain 
and France, had clearly lost (following the Second World 
War) their prestige and positions in the area. 

This policy was clearly mirrored in the American at¬ 
titude to the Middle East conflict. During that stage, the 
United States did not try to further its aims directly by 
intensifying the Arab-Israeli confrontation. On the cont¬ 
rary, it put forward feelers to bring Israel and Egypt 
together, as this was seen as a way to increase American 
influence with both parties. 

The second stage of American Middle East policy 
takes in the period from the middle of 1955 to 1957. 
Israel’s military confrontation with Egypt began in the 
spring of 1955, and its armed clashes with Syria also 
grew in intensity. By the middle of 1955 Egypt had con¬ 
cluded arms agreements with the Soviet Union and Cze¬ 
choslovakia, a move that undermined the Western impe¬ 
rialist monopoly on arms supplies to the Arab world. In 
1956 Egypt was the victim of the tripartite aggression, 
but pressure from forces which wanted peace compelled 
Britain, France and Israel to withdraw their troops 
from Egyptian territory in 1957. These circumstances re¬ 
sulted in an abrupt shift in American Middle East policy. 
The United States began using subversive methods in its 
dealings with Nasser’s Egypt and other national-libera¬ 
tion Arab forces. But it did not abandon attempts at a 
‘‘constructive approach” to Egypt in the hope of capita¬ 
lising on the collapse of British and French positions. 
This became perfectly obvious following the 1956 tripar¬ 
tite aggression. 

This policy was reflected in the American attitude to 
the Arab-Israeli conflict: the United States began secretly 
strengthening Israel, not always directly, but rather 
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through its allies; it saw the Arab-Israeli confrontation 
as a way to weaken the Nasser regime; at the same time 
there were attempts to “push” Egypt towards accepting the 
Israeli terms of settlement; meanwhile the United States 
kept the doors open to attempts at improving relations 
with the Egyptian regime—its flirtation with Egypt had 
not yet ended, which was why the United States did not 
adopt a rigid policy of automatically and unconditionally 
supporting any Israeli actions arising from its confron¬ 
tation with Arab countries. 

The third stage, which began with the proclamation of 
the Eisenhower doctrine, continued through to 1971. In 
this doctrine the United States elaborated an independent 
Middle East policy, which was to fill the “vacuum” in 
the area allegedly created by the collapse of the influence 
of the traditional colonial powers, Britain and France. 
The proclamation of the Eisenhower doctrine was fol¬ 
lowed by the American and British armed intervention in 
Lebanon and Jordan in 1958 in an attempt to erect a 
barrier to national liberation in the Arab world. On the 
whole, this stage in American policy was characterised 
by open hostility towards Egypt, attempts to overthrow 
the Nasser regime by any means and attempts to elimi¬ 
nate progressive trends in the Arab world. This was when 
the United States began paying particular attention to 
inter-Arab conflicts in the hope of utilising them to its own 
advantage. But by the end of the 1950’s, when it was 
obvious that this had failed, the United States firmly 
decided to utilise Israeli expansionist elements in the 
Middle East conflict. 

The fourth stage of American Middle East policy 
began after Nasser’s death. It is characterised by a shift 
to a more “balanced approach” and to attempts to make 
the most out of the economic and political changes in 
Egypt and certain other Arab countries, which took shape 
at the beginning of the 1970. 

In 1970-1972 the United States was assessing the sit¬ 
uation and every so often embarked on “reconnaissance 
missions”; after the 1973 October war it assumed the role 
of a “mediator” that was trying to bring about a political 
settlement of the Middle East conflict. The reasons why 
the United States did this were the change in the balance 
of forces between those involved in the conflict and the 









obviously unfavourable situation which the capitalist 
world was facing because of the relationship between the 
unfolding of the Middle East conflict and the aggravation 
of the energy crisis. The United States approached its 
mission of engineering a political settlement in ways that 
would as far as possible guarantee its interests in the 
Middle East, neutralise the elements which were adverse 
for Israel’s extremist plans that had emerged in the area; 
and on the global scale, weaken the Soviet Union’s 
position and influence. These American foreign policy 
objectives do not make the attainment of a lasting and 
just settlement of the Middle East conflict any easier; in 
fact, they make it harder. 

We will now go on to a more detailed examination of 
the stages of American Middle East policy. 

1. THE OBJECTIVE: INVOLVEMENT IN BLOCS 

[ 1952 — 1955 ] 

After King Farouk was overthrown in 1952, the United 
States did not immediately adopt a hostile policy towards 
the new Egyptian regime. As Nasser was to write and 
speak many times, the Free Officers tried at the time of 
the coup to establish contacts with the United States. 
Immediately after Farouk’s overthrow the Revolutionary 
Command Council instructed Ali Sabri, a former Free 
Officers’ leader, to contact the Americans. Accordingly 
he visited the US Embassy in Cairo. The fact that after 
the coup Ali Maher was given the post of Prime Minis¬ 
ter though not the supreme authority (that was the 
Revolutionary Command Council), the prime ministership 
was still quite important- was most likely strongly 
prompted by his pro-American sentiments. This appoint¬ 
ment was so favourably received in the United States 
that the Secretary of State at the time, Dean Acheson, 
even spoke about a “new era’’ in Arnerican-Egyptian re¬ 
lations. 

General Naguib, who after the coup headed the Revo¬ 
lutionary Command Council, made several overtures 
which were seen as pro-American. In an interview on 
August 8, 1952, he said that Egypt considered a military 
pact in the Middle East to be extremely important and 
would approach the United States for military assistance. 








On September 19, 1952, Naguib attended the inauguration 
of the American information centre in Alexandria and 
praised American policy towards Egypt. He also made an 
open appeal for more US capital investment. 

There are two reasons to explain the policy of the new 
Egyptian leadership after July 1952: first, their immediate 
struggle was directed against Britain, with its royalist 
and big landlord agents in Egypt, and they needed out¬ 
side help, or at least were willing, as far as possible, to 
utilise American support in their confrontation with the 
British, playing on American-British contradictions in the 
area to do so. And second, the right wing of the new 
Egyptian leadership wanted to use the rapprochement 
between Egypt and the United States to weaken the 
leftist trend which became manifest immediately after the 
coup and to blunt the anti-imperialist nature of the 
Egyptian revolution. 

When King Farouk was overthrown, Washington, too, 
began its game in Egypt. In May 1953, US Secretary of 
State Dulles made a visit to Egypt. At the same time, 
American diplomacy donned the garb of a “mediator”, 
trying to bring the positions of Britain and Egypt on the 
evacuation of the British base in the Suez Canal zone 
closer together. The $ 50 million American aid programme 
to Egypt went into action. There was a veritable pilgri¬ 
mage of American officials, politicians and businessmen 
to Cairo. 

In the early 1950’s, first priority in American Middle 
East policy was the creation of a military bloc in which 
the Arab countries’ involvement was indispensable. The 
well-known Egyptian journalist Mohamed Heikal, who 
was close to Nasser and very well informed, wrote that 
the objective which Dulles tried to achieve during his 
Cairo visit was “to further his plan to encircle the Soviet 
Union with military and political alliances, a plan which 
he pursued with a religious fervour, and which was the 
mainspring of all his actions in the Middle East”. 1 

The first post-war idea of this alliance emerged two 
years before Dulles’s Cairo visit. It was a project which 
would make Egypt part of an Allied Middle East Com¬ 
mand, seen by the United States as a substitute for the 
completely compromised imperialist military presence in 
the Suez Canal zone. The suggestion to establish a Mid- 











die East Command was raised officially by the United 
States, Britain, France and Turkey in the autumn of 
1951, but it was a thought inspired and initiated by 
Washington. The basic principles of the suggested Egyp¬ 
tian participation in this military alliance were formu¬ 
lated in the Department of State Bulletin: if Egypt was 
prepared to participate as a founder member, its officers 
would hold posts of high responsibility in the Command 
and its forces would receive necessary training and 
equipment from other member countries. As part of the 
bargain, however, Egypt would have to agree to furnish 
the Command “such strategic defence and other facilities 
on her soil as are indispensable for the organisation in 
peacetime of the defence of the Middle East”. It would 
also grant “all necessary facilities and assistance in the 
event of war, imminent menace of war, or apprehended 
international emergency”. The British base at Suez 
would be formally handed over to Egypt, but it would 
actually become “an Allied Base within the Allied Middle 
East Command with full Egyptian participation in the 
running of this base”. 2 

The people behind the Middle East Command idea 
intended that Israel would also join it. Besides their 
wish to make sure that Israel’s military strength would 
be used in imperialist plans, they had two other reasons: 
to bring Israel closer to Arab countries at the time when 
American influence on the two sides involved in the 
conflict was spreading (given the nature of the existing 
regimes in all Middle Eastern countries involved, the 
United States obviously saw great promise for strength¬ 
ening its positions “on both sides”) and to obstruct the 
development of normal relations between Israel and the 
USSR and the other socialist countries. 

The Middle East Command idea an attempt to force 
the Middle East into a new form of colonial depend¬ 
ence—was rejected by the Arab countries. But even so, 
American diplomacy did not abandon attempts to put 
together a military bloc under US aegis in the Middle 
East. Following the US Secretary of State’s 1953 Middle 
East trip, Washington suggested the creation of a mili¬ 
tary bloc of the Muslim countries, involving the Arab 
states, Turkey and Pakistan. 

During the visit (towards the end of 1953) by an 
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Egyptian delegation, led by Ali Sabri, to the United Sta¬ 
tes to buy American arms, the Director of the Pentagon’s 
Foreign Military Aid Programme, Major-General George 
Olmsted, used his meetings with the Egyptians to push 
the idea of the Islamic pact. Making no secret of its anti- 
Soviet orientation, Olmsted said that apart from “de¬ 
fending the Middle East” the pact could have an enor¬ 
mous impact on Muslims in the Soviet Union and China. 
M. Heikal wrote: “...He shocked everybody by talking 
about how a fifth column could be created in these 
countries”. 3 

As a matter of fact, it had subsequently become clear 
that no matter what the Egyptian delegation’s response 
to Olmsted’s words, the United States did not intend to 
arm Egypt adequately with modern weapons; this could 
only happen if Egypt and Israel achieved a settlement, 
or, in other words, when Egypt gave up its support for 
the Palestinian people’s right to self-determination and 
signed a separate peace agreement with Israel. This was 
what American diplomacy had been working for, but 
with relatively little success. And so Israel was still 
higher up on the American list of priorities than the idea 
of involving Egypt into a military alliance without its 
ending its confrontation with Israel at the same time. 

When it became clear that the Islamic pact was not 
going to get off the ground, Washington shifted gears 
and sponsored a bilateral Turkish-Pakistani military al¬ 
liance, which it hoped to turn into the axis of a broad 
military bloc by including a proviso that it would be 
enlarged through the inclusion of Arab countries. In 1954 
the Turkish-Pakistani Pact (engineered by American 
diplomacy) was concluded. On February 24, 1955, Amer¬ 
ican diplomacy succeeded in formalising the Turkish 
Iraqi military alliance, which became known as the 
Baghdad Pact (subsequently SENTO). On April 4 Brit¬ 
ain officially joined the alliance, and in September-No- 
vember 1955 Pakistan and Iran followed. 

It is very revealing that the United States saw Iraq’s 
involvement in a military alliance as a way to disrupt 
Soviet contacts with that country. During the formative 
days of the Baghdad Pact the government of Nuri as- 
Sa’id caved in to immediate pressure by the West and 
severed diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union. 
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While trying to carry out the basic objective of the 
first stage of its Middle East policy—involving the Arab 
countries in a military bloc—the United States tried hard 
enough not to hamper the implementation of this objec¬ 
tive by its close ties with Israel. Although it was develop¬ 
ing and strengthening its relations with Israel, Washing¬ 
ton often attempted to camouflage them, and at times 
even disassociate itself from the “alleged” unilateral pro- 
Israeli orientation. 

First, it abandoned its initial plan of including Israel 
in the Middle East military bloc. But since the strategy 
was still to involve the Arab countries in a military al¬ 
liance, American officials made several statements de¬ 
nouncing Israeli policy. Reporting on his three-week 
Middle East visit, Dulles said that “Israel should become 
part of the Near East community and cease to look upon 
itself, or be looked upon by the others, as alien to this 
community”. Dulles also stressed the need for a Middle 
East military bloc. In conclusion he said that the United 
States should seek to follow “a policy of impartialit> be¬ 
tween the Arabs and the Israelis”. 4 In July 1953, the 
United States refused to move its embassy to Jerusalem, 
which the Israeli government had declared the capital 
despite the UN resolutions. In the autumn of 1953 the 
United States issued strongly-worded protests against the 
Israeli raids on the territory of Egypt, Jordan and Syria. 
On October 18, 1953, following the Israeli raid on Qibya 
(Jordan), the State Department issued a statement in 
which it declared: “The loss of lives and property in¬ 
volved in this incident convince us that those who are 
responsible should be brought to account and that effec¬ 
tive measures should be taken to prevent such incidents 
in the future”. 5 

There were even high-placed officials in Washington 
who questioned the wisdom of Israel becoming the 
“home” of the Jews from all over the world. In two public 
statements, the first on April 9, 1954, in Dayton, Ohio, 
and then in a speech to the American Council for Ju¬ 
daism (a non-Zionist Jewish organisation in the USA) 
on May 1, Assistant Secretary of State Henry A. Byroade 
openly censured Israel’s claim to become “the nucleus” 
of the Jewish worldwide community. Byroade boldly 
challenged the Israeli leadership’s appeal for more im- 
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migration and expanded on the theme Dulles first 
broached in his report, stating: “To the Israelis I say that 
you should come to truly look upon yourselves as a 
Middle Eastern state and see your own future in that 
context rather than as headquarters, or nucleus so to 
speak, of worldwide groupings of peoples of a particular 
religious faith....” 6 

Statements like these and official State Department 
releases show that the United States was willing to lead 
the Israeli trump in an attempt to woo the Arab world 
and use its better relations with the individual countries 
to lure them into a military alliance. The stern note that 
had come into Washington’s tone as regards Israel was 
prompted also by its nervousness at the Israeli leader¬ 
ship’s unbridled extremism; this extremism and Israel’s 
unwillingness to readapt itself to fit into a Middle East 
context (without which, according to Dulles and his 
immediate colleagues, Israel could not carry out its role 
as the United States’ advance post in the Middle East) 
could overturn American tactics, drive the Arab world 
away from the United States and push it further in the 
direction of developing relations with the USSR and the 
other socialist countries. 

Of course, Washington had no intention whatsoever 
of sacrificing its relations with Israel on the altar of 
rapprochement with the Arab world: involved here were 
tactics, or, to be more exact, the priorities in implement¬ 
ing American policy objectives. So Washington did 
everything it could to “cushion” Israel from the outcome 
of this deep game, while making sure not to break any 
of its strictly defined rules. 

For instance, on October 20, 1953, Dulles suspended 
a grant of military aid to Israel because Israel refused 
to comply with an injunction of the United Nations Truce 
Supervision Organisation to halt work on a project 
designed to drain the Huleh swamps and construct a 
hydroelectric plant in the demilitarised zone between 
Israel and Syria. But on October 28, after the spokesman 
for the government of Israel in the United Nations agreed 
to suspend work in the demilitarised zone, the United 
States announced that the grant to Israel would be 
made. 7 

At the same time President Eisenhower directed a 
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mission led by Eric Johnston to begin work on the 
project of channelling off Jordan River water and 
building an irrigation network. The Arab states rejected 
the project, justly calling it pro-Israeli, since the I’nited 
States saw it as part of a solution to the refugee prob¬ 
lem, which would have the refugees primarily resettle in 
Jordan and not return to the homes from which they had 
been ousted. 

The United States’ desire to involve the Arab coun¬ 
tries in a military bloc meant that it would have to offer 
several of the Arab regimes military aid, either as a way 
of luring them closer to the bloc or as compensation for 
their consent to join it. Right after the 1954 military 
pact between Turkey and Pakistan was signed, the Unit¬ 
ed States extended military aid to Iraq to encourage 
that Arab country to commit itself to the planned broad 
military alliance. In the provisions were American arms 
deliveries to Iraq, the establishment of an American 
military mission there and the training of Iraqi officers 
in the United States. 

It was in the context of strengthening the combined 
Western -military position in the Arab world that 
Washington took the diplomatic initiative mentioned ear¬ 
lier—to bring about Anglo-Egyptian agreement on the 
evacuation of the British base in the Suez Canal zone. 
On July 15, 1954, President Eisenhower wrote to Pres¬ 
ident Nasser that, alongside the Suez agreement with 
Britain, the United States could establish direct contacts 
with Egypt on questions of economic aid and strength¬ 
ening its armed forces. 8 In a study published by the 
Rand Corporation, William B. Quandt had this to say 
about the reasons behind the American involvement in 
the Anglo-Egyptian settlement: after the United States 
had managed to exercise brilliant diplomacy to promote 
the agreement between Egypt and Britain on the eva¬ 
cuation of the Suez base, it was even more eager to 
involve Nasser in a Western defence agreement and have 
him change his attitude to Israel; arms were to be the 
main means of implementing this. 9 









2. WHY THE POLICY SHIFT 

( 1955 - 1957 ) 

Despite its flexible approach, the United States was 
unable to bring about its scheme of drawing the leading 
Arab countries (except Iraq) into a military bloc. Egypt— 
by that time Nasser’s followers had finally gained the 
upper hand and their revolutionary potential was far 
greater than that of General Naguib’s supporters -did not 
only vehemently criticise the Baghdad Pact but brought 
its policy and every ounce of its influence in the rest of 
the Arab world to bear against it. To confront the 
Baghdad Pact, Egypt signed military agreements with 
Syria and Saudi Arabia. At the time the government of 
Sabri Assali, National Party leader, was in power in 
Syria. Behind Saudi Arabia’s acceptance was probably 
its traditional hatred of, and rivalry with, the Hashemites 
in Iraq: King Saud was worried that once Iraq had joined 
the Baghdad Pact, it would become the main placeman 
of the West among the Arab monarchies. Also quite im¬ 
portant was the fact that by 1955 relations between Saudi 
Arabia and Britain, another member of the Baghdad 
Pact, had deteriorated sharply because of the claims by 
the Sultan of Masqat, a British puppet, to the Buraimi 
Oasis. 

The United States tried to prevent Egypt from signing 
military agreements with other Arab countries, especial¬ 
ly Syria, because it realised that this would mean finis 
to the plans of creating “its own” (either totally control¬ 
led or directly guided) military alliances in the Middle 
East and would strengthen Arab positions in the confron¬ 
tation against Israel. On February 26 the American am¬ 
bassador in Damascus presented an aide-memoire to the 
Syrian government, suggesting that Syria not enter into- 
any defence alliances. Syria regarded this note as inter¬ 
ference in its internal affairs and rejected it. Washing¬ 
ton’s response was a pressure campaign against the 
country, unprecedented in US-Syrian relations. Among 
the elements of this pressure were a sharp deterioration 
of Turkish and Iraqi relations with Syria, Israeli attacks 
and finally the assassination of Adnan Maliki, the patrio¬ 
tic Assistant Chief of Staff of the Syrian army. Linked 
with the assassination were plans to restore the pro-Amer¬ 
ican Shishakli dictatorship. But despite the pressure, 
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Syria signed a defence alliance with Egypt on October 20, 
1955, followed a week later by a similar alliance with 
Saudi Arabia. The pressure on Syria was also designed 
to influence Egypt, but it did not deter Nasser, who called 
the Baghdad Pact a prison for nations, and intensified 
his campaign against it. 

Many students of American-Egyptian relations believe 
that the American policy shift towards Nasser’s regime 
was caused by his campaign against the Baghdad Pact, 
by Egypt’s approach to the socialist countries for 
weapons in mid-1955 and, finally, by its nationalisation 
of tne Suez Canal Company (July 1956). The argument is 
that Nasser’s own personal doings compelled the United 
States to change its position. This conclusion, which, by 
the way, was made ample use of in post-Nasser Egypt, 
especially to try and “justify” the policy of rapprochement 
with the United States while the American government 
was still solidly behind Israel, seems to be erroneous and 
incompatible with historical fact. The measures of the 
Egyptian government certainly did make the American 
policy course more rigid, but it was American policy 
itself which was responsible for the developments that 
led Egypt to take those measures. 

This appears to warrant closer examination, not so 
much for the sake of the polemic involved, but to recon¬ 
struct the picture that would illustrate, first, that the 
United States’ anti-Egypt policy was not a reaction to 
Nasser’s moves against American interests but a self- 
initiated course; and, second, that this policy was directly 
linked to Washington’s strategy towards the parties di¬ 
rectly involved in the Middle East conflict. 

In the struggle against the anti-imperialist trends in 
the policy of Egypt and of certain other Arab countries, 
the US Administration began to take advantage of their 
confrontation with Israel. The gamble was that military 
pressure from a “strong” Israel would oblige those count¬ 
ries to be more pliable in their relations with the United 
States and would make it difficult for them to move clo¬ 
ser together on an anti-imperialist basis. Following the 
apparent failure of involving the Arab world in imperia¬ 
list-directed alliances, Israel became increasingly impor¬ 
tant for the United States in defending its Middle East 
interests. 
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The result was that the United States gave the Middle 
East conflict freer rein, loosening its hold on the straps 
which it had formerly assumed during its flirtation with 
the Free Officers’ Organisation in Egypt. In some instan¬ 
ces the Llnited States even went as far as supporting the 
policy of Israeli “reprisals”, which naturally aggravated 
the Middle East conflict. Meanwhile, this aggravation had 
been assuming a logic of its own. 

The United States had made a strategic choice in 
favour of Israel, which was confronting the Arab count¬ 
ries and the way in which the conflict developed meant 
that the United States had to take a more direct negative 
approach to the Arab side, especially on all questions 
involving the possibility of the Arabs increasing their 
fighting efficiency. At that time the negative approach 
could be “selective”: essentially, only three Arab count¬ 
ries—Egypt, Syria and Jordan—were involved in the 
active confrontation with Israel. The “oil factor” did not 
as yet restrict the United States’ anti-Egypt (or, as ap¬ 
plicable to the conflict, anti-Arab) policy, which was 
evolving against the background of growing anti-impe¬ 
rialist sentiment in the Middle East. American oil inter¬ 
ests in Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and Iraq appeared to be 
safely protected by the local authorities, who maintained 
close relations with the United States. 

All the regimes in the Arab countries where American 
oil companies operated were overtly or covertly anti- 
Nasser. 

In this context the chronology of the United States’ 
anti-Egypt actions is rather revealing. The American pol¬ 
icy shift vis-a-vis Egypt did not occur after the purchase 
of Czechoslovak arms or after the Suez Canal Company 
was nationalised, but before all this, in the spring of 
1955. The United States’ indirect and direct anti-Egypt 
actions were gradually building up, to reach their culmi¬ 
nation in July 1956, when it withdrew its proposal of 
financial aid to Egypt for the construction of the Aswan 
High Dam, a project vitally important to Egypt. 

Certain Western authors say that the reasons why 
Dulles “suddenly” pulled back the offer of promised aid 
were purely subjective. Dulles, a rather complex charac¬ 
ter whose influence on American Middle East policy was 
extensive, was extremely irked by the Egyptian propa- 
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ganda against the Baghdad Pact, its founders and 
members. 10 The general consensus of opinion is that the 
United States went back on its promise to help build the 
Aswan project because of Dulles’ reaction to the Czecho- 
slovak-Egyptian arms agreement, which Nasser an¬ 
nounced on September 27, 1955. 

When they allude to the “fatal” character of Dulles’ 
volte-face, which in fact was crucial to later developments 
(the American decision was followed by the nationalisa¬ 
tion of the Suez Canal Company, which in turn provoked 
the tripartite attack on Egypt in October 1956), several 
Western scholars feel that in general the reasons for it 
are “inexplicable” and “impenetrable”. 

Whatever they may think, the volte-face was a logi¬ 
cal sequence of the changes in American policy on 
Egypt, primarily of those related to the Arab-lsraeli 
conflict. 

It should be remembered that by the time of the Amer¬ 
ican policy shift, the internal situation in Egypt had 
also changed: General Naguib had retired; Nasser had 
risen to the fore in the country’s leadership, and the more 
dynamic forces advocating independent national develop¬ 
ment had triumphed. But this was not enough in itself to 
change the American attitude to Egypt. According to 
Heikal, Dulles seemed to be pretty well satisfied with 
his meeting with Nasser in Cairo on May 11, 1953. Nas¬ 
ser was not ready to agree to Dulles’ proposal that Egypt 
join MEDO (Middle East Defence Organisation), but 
Dulles could feel that latent in some of Nasser’s argu¬ 
ments was the future possibility of a “constructive” dis¬ 
cussion with the Egyptian leader. (Nasser had not yet 
taken an explicit anti-imperialist policy; that would come 
in time; in 1953 he approached the choice of partners and 
allies purely pragmatically.) Heikal wrote: “He (Nas¬ 
ser.— Y.P.) argued that if he entered into a pact before 
the British evacuated the Canal zone it would look as if 
he was being forced into it by the pressure of 80,000 
British soldiers in the Suez Canal bases. This was an 
argument that gave Dulles some hope. He felt that after 
the British had evacuated the bases, then Nasser 
might be talked round to joining a pact. Nasser also 
admitted the need to defend the country against commu¬ 
nism”. 11 
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So the United States had not lost hope that it would 
be able to reach at least a modus vivendi with the Nas¬ 
ser leadership. Washington (this was the “feather in its 
cap”) is known to have asked for, and got, provisions 
included in the 1954 agreement on the withdrawal of the 
British troops from the Suez Canal zone, under which 
British forces could return to the Canal zone in the event 
of an attack on Egypt, on the members of the Arab 
League, or Turkey. These provisions were understood to 
be directed against the Soviet Union and in some meas¬ 
ure to compensate for Egypt’s refusal to take part in 
the military alliance that would be controlled by the 
West. 12 

Washington could not have been surprised by Cairo’s 
extremely negative response to the Baghdad Pact. Nasser 
had repeatedly told the American leaders that he was 
against any military alliance in the Middle East that 
would involve an Arab country. 13 But at the same time 
he had made it clear, and the point was also made in 
some of his public speeches, that he was interested in 
relations with the West provided they were not made 
conditional on obligations to take part in a military 
alliance. 

The American refusal to assist the Aswan High Dam 
project could not have been a reply to Nasser’s arms 
agreement with the socialist countries. In November 
1955, about ten weeks after the Egyptian-Czechoslovak 
agreement, Dr. Abdel Moheim Kaissouni, Egypt’s Finance 
Minister, saw Dulles in Washington, and Dulles asked 
him to take a message to Nasser, saying that “the Soviet 
Union was helping Egypt with arms ... but the United Sta¬ 
tes was going to help Egypt with the High Dam”. 14 Dul¬ 
les said that he hoped Nasser “would take this into con¬ 
sideration and think about the difference between the 
nature of the two types of aid and then decide who were 
Eg\pt’s true friends”. 15 Without commenting on the 
hypocritical techniques involved in Dulles’ diplomacy, 
what should be noted is that, when the American Secre¬ 
tary of State met with Dr. Kaissouni, he certainly did not 
say the United States was withdrawing its offer of 
assistance in building the Aswan High Dam because of 
Egypt’s arms purchase from the socialist countries, but 
■went as far as to choose this assistance as the spring- 
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board for “rivalry” with the USSR for influence in 
Egypt. 

As a matter of fact, in December 1955, the United 
States said it was ready to grant Egypt aid for building 
the Aswan High Dam and, along with Britain, assured 
Egypt that they would provide $ 70 million, while the In¬ 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
said it was willing to give Egypt a loan of $ 200 million. 

The United States’ reneging on its pledge could not 
have been responsible for Egypt’s policy of neutrality, 
which Nasser confirmed by his active participation in the 
Bandung Conference of the non-aligned countries in Ap¬ 
ril 1955. In the middle of June, Dulles had made a 
strong verbal attack on the policy of neutrality, describ¬ 
ing it as amoral. But this all happened before the United 
States had agreed to assist the Aswan project, and not 
between the announcement of the agreement and the sub¬ 
sequent announcement calling it off. 

The theory that it was an “impulsive” decision taken 
by Dulles does not hold water either. In March 1956, i.e. 
four months before the United States announced it was 
going back on its word, it had revealed its intention to 
do so at a secret meeting of the foreign ministers of the 
Baghdad Pact countries. The top-secret minutes of the 
meeting were photographed by an Iraqi minister and pas¬ 
sed on in Beirut to the Egyptian intelligence. When 
Nasser initially received the documents he was hesitant 
about their validity, but events were to prove them ac¬ 
curate. 16 

What were the main reasons behind this extraordinary 
measure—the deliberately demonstrative reneging by the 
United States on its promise of assistance, a move that 
certainly had to reflect an entire about-turn in its policy 
towards Egypt? 

The scope for manoeuvring by US imperialism in its 
quest to reconcile the two contradictory objectives of its 
Middle East policy—increasing Israel’s influence as a 
strategic base of American control over the Middle East, 
on the one hand, and the strengthening of American posi¬ 
tions and influence in Egypt itself and throughout the 
Arab world, on the other—had been drastically narrowed 
down early in 1955. This was the time when Israel’s anti- 
Arab policy had taken a sharp upward spiral with the 
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return of Ben Gurion to power, which resulted in Israel’s 
raid on Gaza. Of course, in this new situation the United 
States did not completely scrap the policy of a flirtation 
with Egypt, but now it had a lot less room here to ma¬ 
noeuvre. 

And so Egypt was embroiled in the problem of having 
to boost its military strength in the face of the real dan¬ 
ger of armed raids by Israel. It was understood in Cairo 
that not only the fate of the Free Officers’ regime but 
Egypt’s prestige throughout the Arab world depended to 
a great degree on how well it was able to muster up op¬ 
position to these actions. Immediately after the Gaza raid 
in February 1955, Egypt began to seek sources of arms, 
which it desperately needed. According to a military spo¬ 
kesman, Egypt had at the time six serviceable combat 
planes and enough tank ammunition to last through one 
hour of battle. 17 

Egypt had initially turned to its “traditional” arms 
suppliers, Britain and France, but came out empty-han¬ 
ded. The Eden government, which came to power in 
April 1955, took a sharply hostile policy towards Egypt, 
especially after Britain joined the Baghdad Pact. The 
January 1955 elections in France brought a government 
led by Guy Mollet to power, and its position regarding 
the Nasser regime was flagrantly hostile from the very 
outset. Its policy was to wipe out the national-liberation 
movement in Algeria, and one of the important ways it 
felt it could do this was by undermining the position of, 
or even removing, Nasser. A month after Mollet became 
Prime Minister, France refused to sell 300 mortars to 
Egypt on the grounds that they might be sent to the Al¬ 
gerian insurgents. 18 But at the same time France refused 
to sell arms to Egypt, it sold 12 Mystere aircraft and 
other arms to Israel. For the Mysteres, the French had 
asked for, and. received, American approval of the sales 
under the Tripartite Agreement. 19 

These circumstances compelled Nasser to request $ 27 
million worth of arms from the United States. The 
State Department “rightly believed” that Nasser had no 
money and asked for payment in cash. 20 Along with this 
came another demand, that a group of American military 
advisers go to Egypt to observe how the arms would be 
used. Nasser could not accept the Pentagon’s demand 
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that meant that Egypt’s armed forces were in danger of 
being put under the control of the United States, which 
was closely associated with Egypt’s adversary, Israeli 
Washington lost no time to say that Egypt’s position 
made the arms sale impossible. It was right after this 
that Nasser asked the Soviet Union and Czechoslova¬ 
kia if he could buy arms from them. Their reply was 
positive. 

Two days after the news got to Washington (the 
agreement between Egypt and Czechoslovakia was offi¬ 
cially made public in Nasser’s speech on September 27), 
Assistant Secretary of State George Allen flew to Cairo 
for talks with Nasser. A day later Nasser was visited by 
the British Ambassador, who expressed profound concern 
on behalf of his government. There was a series of anti- 
Nasser articles in the Western press. It was perfectly 
clear that the United States and Western Europe were 
hastily coordinating their actions to put pressure on Nas¬ 
ser to compel him to turn down the agreement, which 
limited the West’s ability to control the Middle East 
conflict in its own interests. But Nasser did not give in, 
and the arms purchased under the agreement began to 
arrive in Egypt. 

Several months before Nasser had asked the United 
States to sell him arms, the United States had been of¬ 
fering military assistance to Egypt: American representa¬ 
tives regularly informed the Egyptian leaders that they 
were willing to come up with between $ 40 and 100 mil¬ 
lion worth of different kinds of weapons. Yet just a few 
months after that, the United States was to turn down 
Egypt’s request. Why? The reason was that at the end of 
1954 the military assistance proposed by the Americans 
had an entirely different purpose. The United States 
thought that this assistance would “put Nasser in a 
strong enough position” inside the country that would 
enable him to decide on an appropriate form of military 
cooperation with the West (at least a permanent Ameri¬ 
can military mission in Egypt to keep an eye on the 
Egyptian army) and to be able to take a decision on a 
separate settlement with Israel without resolving the is¬ 
sue of the Palestinian refugees. 21 But Nasser’s own 
appeal for military assistance came at the time it had 
become clear that Egypt needed weapons to reinforce 
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itself in the confrontation with Israel. This is why 
Washington turned thumbs down. 

There are reasons to believe that Dulles withdrew the 
offer of financial assistance for the Aswan project mainly 
because Egypt was entering a period of active confronta¬ 
tion with Israel following Israel’s raid on Gaza. 

The US Congress was absolutely opposed to the idea 
of any assistance to Egypt. Several Congressmen laun¬ 
ched a drive against the proposal for assistance on the 
grounds that it was going to ‘‘Israel’s enemy”. In ad¬ 
dition, Senator William Knowland, the Republican mino¬ 
rity leader in the Senate, told Dulles that the Senate 
would not approve American assistance for the Aswan 
project because they were afraid of Egypt’s competition 
with the American cotton producers. 22 

The terms of the American loan for the Aswan project 
were linked to Egypt coming to accept the idea of a se¬ 
parate peace with Israel. At the end of May 1956, just 
before leaving Washington for Cairo to inform his gov¬ 
ernment, Ahmed Hussein, the Egyptian Ambassador to 
the United States, talked to Assistant Secretary of State 
Herbert Hoover, Jr., who at the time was acting for 
Dulles. Hoover proposed terms which Egypt should accept 
prior to the American decision to finance the Aswan Dam. 
The first part covered the purely financial and economic 
aspects, but the second contained the United States’ 
political demands. As Hoover put it, Egypt had to make 
two commitments: to issue a statement that there would be 
no more arms deals with the Soviet Union and that it would 
sign a peace agreement with Israel. 23 The reason the 
United States gave for Egypt making no future arms 
deals with the USSR was that it wanted Egypt to be able 
to pay its debts without mortgaging its cotton for 
weapons; the reason for the peace treaty with Israel, of 
course on terms similar to those pressed by Tel Aviv, 
was allegedly to ease the tensions—something that 
absolutely had to be done to implement the Aswan 
project. 

The American position was absolutely clear: in ex¬ 
change for help in building the Aswan High Dam, Egypt 
was to accept the policy of a separate peace with Israel. 
Egypt’s commitment not to expand its relations with the 
USSR was meant to make it more tractable when facing 
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the demands of Israel, where the hawks were already 
firmly entrenched in power. 

From all accounts (as was mentioned earlier), Egypt 
had not turned a deaf ear to suggestions of a possible 
settlement with Israel; only Nasser was thinking of an 
overall and not a separate settlement, and one which ab¬ 
solutely had to contain a solution to the Palestine prob¬ 
lem. In his opinion, the basis for this was the 1947 UN 
Partition Resolution. And, as could be expected after 
Ben Gurion returned to power, Israel’s policy was not a 
policy of compromise but of overthrowing Nasser. Under 
these circumstances the American proposals could be 
seen as a diplomatic cover which would facilitate 
Israel’s designs. 

When it became obvious to the United States that 
Nasser was not going to accept a separate agreement on 
Israeli terms or on terms close to those advanced by 
Israel, the White House and especially the State Depart¬ 
ment began searching for more effective measures to 
break Nasser’s resistance and bring his policy under 
American control. This meant that a way had to be found 
of putting even more pressure on Egypt than just refusing 
to sell it weapons. And the way which the United States 
decided on was to suddenly deny the promised assistance 
for the Aswan Dam. Dulles probably thought that this 
tactic would produce the best results because it threat¬ 
ened the practical undertaking of a project that was 
vitally important to Egypt. 

The United States definitely believed that the ham¬ 
mer-lock it was going to put on Egypt would be effective, 
because it was deliberately applying strategic pressure 
on the Nasser regime all along the line. In his report to 
Congress for the second half of 1955, President Eisen¬ 
hower said that the Aswan High Dam was the key to 
Egypt’s potential to provide for its growing population. 
The reason why the USA, Britain and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development had decided 
to pool their efforts in financing the project, said 
Eisenhower, was that it was so tremendously important. 24 
And because Aswan was so crucial to the new regime in 
Egypt, it was there that the United States would strike— 
a manoeuvre which American politicians thought unas¬ 
sailable. Dulles believed that once the United States had 
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turned its back on Egypt, Nasser would come back a-beg- 
ging, put in a position of having to accept all the 
American terms. Even if the Soviet Union was able to 
send arms to Egypt, it seemed unlikely to be able to pre¬ 
sent an alternative (to the Western) source of economic 
assistance. This was what Dulles was counting on. 

The United States also based its belief that Nasser 
would capitulate when confronted by the manoeuvre, on 
the fact that when it broached the question in December 
1955 it not only agreed to finance the first stage of the 
Aswan High Dam but said that it was prepared, along 
with Britain, to assist and finance the subsequent 
stages. 25 

Immediately following the American volte-face, both 
Britain and the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development said they could not finance construction 
of the project. 

So it is clear that Dulles’ decision not to help Egypt 
was not a reaction to something Nasser had done, but 
was a self-prompted initiative. Many Western authors 
have also made the point that the intent was to blackmail 
Egypt. One, Maxime Rodinson, wrote that on July 18 Dul¬ 
les, assuming “that the USSR was unable to finance the 
Aswan Dam, announced that the United States was can¬ 
celling the offer of aid, adding some disparaging remarks 
by way of explanation.... To the Western powers, capitu¬ 
lation (of Egypt. Y.P.) seemed certain”. 26 

In reply, Nasser announced the nationalisation of the 
Suez Canal Company in Alexandria on July 26. The 
United States strongly condemned this decision, and 
immediately following Nasser’s announcement Dulles 
went to London to meet the foreign ministers of Britain 
and France. After this meeting the United States offi¬ 
cially declared that it had “temporarily” frozen all assets 
of the Suez Canal Company, while at the same time it 
halted the flow of several vital products being sent to 
Egypt under an aid programme and cancelled future food 
sales. Thus the United States had added its weight to the 
economic blockade of Egypt. 

The next move by the American Secretary of State 
was the programme of establishing international control 
over the Suez Canal, a neo-colonialist manoeuvre to rob 
Egypt of its sovereignty over a sea route passing through 
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its territory. This plan, involving an international con¬ 
sortium to administer the Canal, was called the Dulles 
plan. At the aforementioned meeting with his British and 
French colleagues Dulles proposed that a conference of 
Suez Canal users be held in London to “legalise” this 
“international control”, and in a joint statement the three 
powers announced that the conference would open on 
August 16, 1956. 

The speeches by the Secretary of State at the London 
conference, which adjourned on August 25 after it was 
obvious that the neo-colonialist position of the Western 
powers was leading it nowhere; the American-inspired 
mission by a “Committee of Five”, led by Australia’s 
Prime Minister Robert Menzies, whose job was to compel 
Nasser to accept the Dulles plan; and another separate 
London conference which despite tremendous interna¬ 
tional protest decided to form the Suez Canal Users’ 
Association were all aimed at making sure that Egypt 
would not be able to exercise its sovereign rights over 
the Canal. Western politicians did everything they could 
to torpedo the nationalisation, not only because the West 
was afraid that the success of the initiative would 
damage its position within Egypt, but because it was 
afraid that it might create an extremely dangerous prece¬ 
dent: others could follow Egypt’s example. The “inevi¬ 
table futility” of such actions, which was what imperialist 
politicians had trumpeted after Mossadegh’s prior unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt to nationalise Iran’s oil industry, might 
not be that inevitable or that futile after all. 

Behind every one of these actions, designed to bring, 
by hook or by crook, the Suez Canal back under Western 
control, loomed the United States, which, as a matter of 
fact, was far less interested in navigation through the 
Canal than many other countries. Yet even so, the LTnited 
States did not take part in, and did not support, the 
tripartite (British-Franco-Israeli) aggression, that had 
been conceived to re-establish foreign control of Suez. 

Appraisals of the American position on the tripartite 
aggression have been extremely varied and often cont¬ 
rasting. The British press carried stories of Prime Minis¬ 
ter Eden “weeping” during a telephone conversation 
with President Eisenhower, who at the decisive moment 
“refused” to support the allies. Reproaches addressed to- 
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the United States are liberally sprinkled throughout 
Eden’s memoirs. Several Western scholars think that the 
United States took a clearly “pro-Arab” position at the 
time: it did not back its allies that had attacked Egypt; 
in the UN General Assembly it voted for a resolution 
calling for a cease-fire and the withdrawal of the Israeli 
troops. On the other hand, there is a contrasting view: it 
was all a “division of roles”; although those directly 
involved in the attack were Britain, France and Israel, 
the United States was responsible for manipulating the 
“international side” of the operation behind the scenes, 
which was why it did not directly take part in the Suez 
venture. 

What were the reasons why the United States took 
the position it did on the tripartite aggression against 
Egypt? What was the point of its statements and actions?' 

Professor John S. Badeau, former American Ambas¬ 
sador to Egypt, who on retiring from the diplomatic 
service headed the Middle East Institute at Columbia 
University, gives a very revealing explanation: it was 
not because the United States and the countries involved 
in the attack had fundamentally contradictory objectives, 
nor was it because the United States was fundamentally 
opposed to the methods its allies used that determined 
its refusal to support the operation; American politicians 
felt that time was fast running out and the new circum¬ 
stances made the use of military methods impossible. 
“...What was possible a week after nationalisation was 
not possible three months later”, 27 Badeau writes. Even 
though the United States realised this, it still gave 
France the go-ahead to sell three more squadrons of 
Mysteres to Israel. 28 

There are reasons to believe that even after Israel, and 
then Britain and France, had attacked Egypt, the Ameri¬ 
can position was far from being all of a piece. In his 
study, Quandt says that it still is an open question 
whether Dulles was trying to postpone the UN resolution 
urging the cease-fire at least until the British would 
dispose of Nasser. 29 Whatever the reason was, the United 
States did its bit behind the scenes to make sure the re¬ 
solution would not be adopted quickly; only on the fifth 
day of the aggression (November 2) did the Extraordi¬ 
nary Session of the UN General Assembly adopt it, and 
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without Dulles being there, claiming ill health. “Despite 
this major break with the policies of its allies, America’s 
basic assessment of Nasser remained”, states the paper 
United States Interests in the Middle East, edited by 
George Lenczowski. “He (Nasser.— Y.P.) was an obs¬ 
tacle to the United States alliance system and too 
friendly to the Soviet Union”. 30 In Nasser. The Cairo 
Documents, Mohamed Heikal is even more categorical: 
“This does not mean to say that Dulles’ long-term aims 
were any different from Eden’s. He too wanted Nasser’s 
downfall but he had been assured by his brother (CIA 
head Allen Dulles.— Y.P.) that it could be arranged dis¬ 
creetly by a coup from within, not by an attack from 
outside. That way neither the Arabs nor the Russians 
would be riled”. 31 

On November 3 Britain and then France rejected the 
General Assembly resolution, and two days later sent 
their airborne troops into the Canal zone. The United 
States condemned these actions, but stopped there. We 
can assume that the following set of circumstances deter¬ 
mined the American position during and immediately 
after the Suez crisis. 

First, the United States had to take the Soviet policy 
into account. The USSR strongly supported Egypt, as it 
was the victim of the aggression. Right after the British 
and French troops had landed in the Port Said area, the 
Soviet government requested an emergency meeting of 
the Security Council to discuss the failure by Britain, 
France and Israel to observe the Resolution of the Gene¬ 
ral Assembly of November 2 and immediate measures to 
end the aggression of the aforementioned states against 
Egypt. The draft resolution the USSR submitted proposed 
that all invading troops be withdrawn within 12 hours, 
and in case Britain, France and Israel do not halt the 
aggression, military assistance be forthcoming to Egypt 
through the armed forces of Security Council countries. 

By the time of the tripartite aggression the global 
balance of forces was such that the export of counter¬ 
revolution was becoming a very dangerous game. Because 
of this, Britain and France were quite ready to give 
the United States, as the leader of the capitalist world, 
the responsibility of deciding what to do to protect 
its allies. Eden and Mollet were hoping that the United 
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States would react automatically and as expected when 
its immediate and most important partners were in a 
scrape. Even though Britain’s and France’s action against 
Egypt was prompted mainly by their own specific objec¬ 
tives and not by those of overall imperialist strategy 
(although some did coincide), and even though they 
hoped to strengthen their own position in Egypt after the 
Nasser regime had been toppled (perhaps even thinking 
of a bit of revenge for the Americans rushing in to extend 
their influence in Egypt after Farouk was overthrown and 
Britain and France had suffered a setback), the two 
powers still expected that the United States would auto¬ 
matically be obliged to cover up for them if and when 
global complications arose. But Washington would rather 
not have any complications at all. 

The American leaders wanted to preserve the right to 
decide freely. What ticked them off most was that their 
allies, whose plans in the most general sense they natu¬ 
rally had a fairly good idea of, did not feel that they 
needed to inform Washington of the details, the date or 
the time-table for the attack on Nasser’s Egypt. The day 
before Israel attacked, the British Foreign Secretary as¬ 
sured the American Ambassador in London that he had 
no information that Israel was thinking of a strike 
against Egypt. But it soon became absolutely clear from 
subsequent information, including that contained in 
Eden’s memoirs, that Britain and France had coordinated 
their actions with Israel and drawn up all the details 
well in advance. 

Second, Washington knew that any British and French 
move against Egypt (without bothering to think about 
time or circumstances) would in the end weaken and pos¬ 
sibly destroy their positions in the Arab world. Had the 
Americans thought that this would be tantamount to the 
loss of overall Western influence, they would have defi¬ 
nitely acted far more vigorously in support of their part¬ 
ners. But the prevailing thinking in Washington was that 
the best way to guarantee the interests of the imperia¬ 
list West was to get a firm foothold and to consolidate 
its own positions first. 

That was the time that the “vacuum theory” became 
rather popular in the United States. Washington realised 
that the collapse of the positions of the traditional colo- 
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nial powers would inevitably lead to the formation of a 
“vacuum” of Western influence, and it counted on filling 
this “vacuum". The actions by Britain and France which 
jeopardised all the positions of the West as a whole in 
the Arab world were carried out in a way which at that 
specific time Washington did not approve of. Even so, 
the United States did not see it only as an annoying 
failure by its partners which might consequently result 
in the strengthening of revolutionary forces throughout 
the Arab world, but also realised it could be a golden 
opportunity to consolidate its own positions and thus, 
on a higher level, solidify the overall influence of the 
entire imperialist West in the area. 

The new understanding of the situation and the 
United States’ role in the Arab countries, which should 
be viewed here as the developing countries, was expres¬ 
sed very well in Badeau’s analysis of American policy 
during and after Suez: “Inescapably the United States 
found itself custodian of the general Western position. 
In consequence, the American role was both independent 
and limited. It was independent in that it was no longer 
chiefly a supplement to the traditional position of Euro¬ 
pean powers but rested on American determination of 
interests and policies. No Western power could success¬ 
fully adopt a major policy toward the Arab world which 
conflicted with that of the United States. European poli¬ 
cies had become supplemental; American policies, 
basic”. 32 

Third, once it was obvious that Dulles’ ploy of re¬ 
neging on the agreement to finance the Aswan project 
had failed, and that American diplomatic strategy during 
and after the nationalisation of the Suez Canal Company 
had further weakened the positions which the United 
States had struggled to win in the first two years follow¬ 
ing Farouk’s overthrow, Washington saw the Suez crisis 
as an excellent opportunity to try and re-establish its 
prestige in Cairo. Quandt points out that many Arabs 
thought highly of the United States’ opposition to the 
Suez aggression, and it could be expected that the US 
new diplomatic initiative, resulting in a stronger Ameri¬ 
can position in the Middle East, would prevent_ subse¬ 
quent Soviet penetration. 33 So, during the Suez crisis the 
United States was also trying to play up opposition to 
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the Soviet Union’s growing prestige and influence—- 
whatever they called it. 

Fourth, Washington hoped that it could adequately 
protect Israel’s interests, including those obviously incom¬ 
patible with the interests of Israel’s Arab neighbours, in 
a way which would not create the risk of either a global 
clash or a marked ebb in imperialist influence in the Arab 
world. When it took its position during the Suez crisis, 
the United States nevertheless promised Israel that its 
delegation at the United Nations would do all it could 
for Israel. In an aide-memoire to Abba Eban, Israeli Am¬ 
bassador in Washington, Dulles said that “a tranquil 
future for Israel is best assured by a reliance on that 
fact, rather than by occupation in defiance of the over¬ 
whelming judgement of the world community”. 34 

Once its position was clear, the United States even 
went as far as putting some pressure upon Israel to make 
it cool down the crisis—in other words, observe the Ge¬ 
neral Assembly Resolution and withdraw the troops. But 
this pressure was extremely limited and did not go 
beyond the economic framework: the United States had 
frozen its loan to Israel. 

Taken alone, this could not have been decisive in com¬ 
pelling Israel to ultimately evacuate its occupation troops 
from Sinai. The day before the attack on Egypt, Ben 
Gurion told his cabinet that even though the United Sta¬ 
tes was against the action, it would not send troops to 
force Israel to pull out of Sinai. The most it would do, 
he said, would be to threaten a rupture in diplomatic 
relations, ban fund raising for Israel and freeze the 
American loan. 35 And developments have shown that the 
United States did not even go so far as to threaten to 
break off diplomatic relations. 

Meanwhile Israel was faced by a very clear and a 
very determined Soviet stand, and was forced to with¬ 
draw its troops from Sinai. The only thing that the 
Americans managed to do was to get a UN force stationed 
on Egyptian territory, in the Sharm el Sheikh area, which 
controlled access to the Straits of Tiran, and in the Gaza 
Strip. 
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3. FROM TAKING ADVANTAGE OF INTER-ARAB 
CONFLICTS TO COMPLETE STAKE ON ISRAEL 

( 1957 - 1970 ) 


The Suez crisis resulted in a basically new situation 
in the Arab world. The forced evacuation of Israeli troops 
from Sinai stimulated the progress of national liberation 
in quite a few Arab countries. The fact that Egypt was 
not only able to nationalise the Suez Canal Company 
(here the significance is not limited to foreign property— 
the Canal in many ways ensured the foreign domination 
and control over Egypt) but was also able to defend its 
right to nationalisation against the counteractions of 
countries which were infinitely more powerful than Egypt 
militarily and economically, had a tremendous revolutio¬ 
nising influence. During the Suez crisis the decisive 
factor which obstructed the export of counter-revolution 
had made itself clear: the alliance of the national-libera¬ 
tion movement and world socialism. 

In October 1956, a patriotic government had come to 
power in Jordan. Important here is that this was preceded 
by elections which even American observers considered 
most democratic ever held in that country. 36 During the 
Suez crisis the new Jordanian government broke off 
diplomatic relations with Britain and France. The situa¬ 
tion in the Arab world became so totally different from 
everything in preceding years that even countries tradi¬ 
tionally regarded as being “solidly behind the West” were 
compelled to take objectively anti-imperialist actions. Fol¬ 
lowing Egypt and Syria, Saudi Arabia also broke off 
diplomatic relations with Britain and France (early in 
November 1956), while Iraq severed its relations with 
France. Nasser’s political popularity became tremendous. 
The entire Arab world was all ears, and watching what 
he would do. 

It had become absolutely clear that the prestige of 
Britain and France, the old colonial powers, in the Arab 
world—and, also, something which American politicians 
felt even more important, their ability to carry out suc¬ 
cessful actions—was close to zero. At the same time, the 
Soviet Union’s prestige and influence in the Arab world 
took a sharp upswing, as it was dawning on many of the 
countries that friendship and cooperation with the Soviet 
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Union was of vital importance to their ability to take a 
path of independent development. 

Washington’s hopes that its public disagreement with 
Britain, France and Israel during the Suez crisis would 
automatically lead to a massive growth of American op¬ 
portunities in the Arab world did not materialise. It was 
not enough just to “disagree”, especially since the Ameri¬ 
can leaders and the American press in particular went 
to great pains to point out that the differences between 
the allies were really just some questions about tactics. 

This was the situation when the Eisenhower doctrine 
came into being. On January 5, 1957, the President of the 
United States addressed Congress with a four-point 
programme, which included the request for Congress to 
authorise “assistance and cooperation to include the em¬ 
ployment of the armed forces of the United States to 
secure and protect” the nations requesting aid “against 
overt armed aggression from any nation controlled by 
international communism”. 37 Congress approved it and 
instructed the President to proceed in accordance with 
the principles contained. 

The Eisenhower doctrine meant fundamental changes 
in both the form and content of American Middle East 
policy. This was the first independent major policy¬ 
making document that the United States had ever presen¬ 
ted to the Arab world; previously it had only taken part 
in elaborating joint statements with its allies, such as 
the 1950 Tripartite Agreement (United States, Britain 
and France), under which they would “guarantee” 
Israel’s 1949 borders and “control” the arming of the 
Middle East countries. 

To justify the necessity of the foreign policy set out 
in the Eisenhower doctrine, American politicians made 
recourse to the “vacuum theory”, which we have already 
mentioned. The first premise of this theory was that any 
weakening or collapse in the positions in the East of any 
one of the imperialist powers would inevitably lead to a 
“vacuum”. The second premise was the necessity of fil¬ 
ling the “vacuum” by the influence of another imperialist 
power. The reason for this “necessity” allegedly hangs on 
the global struggle between the two systems. 

The architects of the “vacuum theory” drew up the 
following scheme: there is a confrontation between the 
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“free world” and the socialist countries; anybody osten¬ 
sibly outside this confrontation, including the national- 
liberation movement of the peoples of the East, has no 
right to an independent existence. In the light of this 
scheme, said the “vacuum theory” architects, it would be 
either the influence of the “free world” (the imperialist 
West) or the influence of “international communism”. 
Logically following from this is that, if and when the 
influence of one of the “free world” countries reaches a 
certain low point, the influence of another country—the 
United States, of course—must replace it. Dulles was 
very emphatic on this point when he addressed the 
opening of the 12th Session of the UN General Assembly, 
going so far as to exclude the possibility of Arab natio¬ 
nalism existing as an independent movement. 

The “vacuum theory” served, first, to give ground to 
United States’ expansionist ideas and, second, to justify 
its policy of eliminating the government of any independ¬ 
ent country in the East which upheld the concept of 
positive neutrality. 

Although there was no direct reference to the 
“vacuum theory” in the President’s address to Congress, 
the American press based its very strong support for the 
Eisenhower doctrine on it. An appropriate explanation 
was also forthcoming from one of its main authors, John 
Foster Dulles. When Senator Mansfield asked on January 
15, 1957, whether the Eisenhower doctrine could be 
regarded as the culmination of American foreign policy, 
after which there would not be a single “vacuum” left, 
except possibly those in India and Burma, Dulles 
answered in the affirmative. 

But less than two months after adopting the doctrine, 
American politicians had to stop alluding to the “vacuum 
theory”. Statements to the effect that the United States 
was not trying to fill any “vacuum” even began appear¬ 
ing regularly in the joint communiques signed by 
Richards, special adviser to President Eisenhower on 
Middle East affairs, and the governments of certain 
Middle East countries. Richards, whose job was to con¬ 
vince the Middle East countries to accept the Eisenhower 
doctrine, publicly disclaimed the “vacuum theory” in his 
interviews as well. Open talk of the “vacuum theory” was 
also looked on unfavourably in the American press. 
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What American politicians had failed to recognise 
when they proclaimed the doctrine was the pitch and 
scope of the negative reaction that it would produce in 
the Arab countries. The “vacuum theory” was an insult 
to their national dignity and evoked the strongest oppo¬ 
sition. Statesmen and public figures in most Arab count¬ 
ries reacted angrily. “We cannot agree to the West’s idea 
that there is a ‘vacuum’ in the Middle East”, said Egypt’s 
President Nasser. “The idea presupposes that the 
‘vacuum’ should be filled by Western countries. But we 
can do that ourselves, or, to put it in a better way, we 
have filled it ourselves”. 

An important peculiarity of the Eisenhower doctrine 
was the difference between it and the military commit¬ 
ments which the United States had assumed, or had sug¬ 
gested that its European allies assume, in the projected 
military blocs in the Middle East. At that time the pre¬ 
vailing theme was “protecting” the area from the alleged 
Soviet threat. Now, according to the Eisenhower doctrine, 
the United States said it would guarantee the security of 
any nation in the area “against overt armed aggression 
from any nation controlled by international communism”. 
The emphasis made here was perfectly clear: inter-Arab 
conflicts would be used as a pretext for American armed 
intervention. When looked at in this context, the Eisen¬ 
hower doctrine was the first “made in the USA” formula 
for exploiting not only the Arab-Israeli conflict, but all 
other local Middle East conflicts as well, in the interests 
of the United States. Explanations given by American 
official sources, especially in those countries which had 
already been involved in military blocs, also testify to 
this. 

Thus, on January 23, 1957, the information bureau of 
the US Embassy in Teheran had its replies to questions 
about the Eisenhower doctrine published in the local 
press. One of the questions was why the American gov¬ 
ernment was not involving itself directly. The bureau’s 
reply was that direct actions might not be successful; the 
British and French action against Egypt did not lead to 
the collapse of Nasser’s government. 

The United States’ new tactics of struggle against 
sovereign states in the Arab world went like this: an 
independent Arab country would be accused of becoming 
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a “Soviet satellite”; then the rumour would be spread 
that the country posed a threat to its neighbours. Next, 
there would be a request to the United States to proxide 
armed protection for the neighbours of that “aggres¬ 
sive” state which “had fallen under the influence of in¬ 
ternational communism”. 

One of the features of American policy reflected in 
the Eisenhower doctrine was its emphasis* that at this 
stage the USA would make use not only of Israel; in fact 
it would probably make far less use of Israel than of 
Arab and other Muslim regimes dependent on it against 
revolutionary advance in the Arab world. Israel’s unsuc¬ 
cessful attack on Egypt and its forced withdrawal from 
the Egyptian territories it had occupied put it in a dif¬ 
ficult position, and for some time, even though perhaps 
very short, it had to relinquish its role of the main force 
in the struggle against the Nasser regime and against 
anti-imperialist groups in other countries gravitating 
towards Egypt. Any new anti-Arab venture by Israel 
immediately after the Suez fiasco (and the American po¬ 
liticians realised this perfectly well) would in fact gal¬ 
vanise and strengthen all anti-imperialist forces through¬ 
out the Arab world. 

We can consider that in 1957 Syria became the first 
“test case” for the new Middle East tactics of the United 
States. At that time the American press carried articles 
which said that Syria was a political, economic, military 
and psychological “vacuum” which ought to be filled. 
Now, many years later, it is interesting to see just which 
internal developments in Syria were seen by the Ameri¬ 
cans as a threat to their interests. 

At the time of the Suez crisis, Syrians had blown up 
an oil pipeline from Kirkuk to the Mediterranean, which 
carried oil from Iraq produced by Iraq Petroleum, an 
American-British-French company. Of course this happen¬ 
ed at a time when the Arab-Israeli conflict was in the 
crisis stage. The United States’ attempt to topple the 
regime in Syria occurred somewhat later. In other words, 
it was not a “forced action” compelled by the “necessity 
of protecting the system supplying oil to its West Euro¬ 
pean allies”. As a matter of fact, the Kirkuk pipeline had 
by that time been repaired. Even so, it carried a compa¬ 
ratively small part of the oil exported from the Middle 
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East; nothing had been done to the oil pipeline belonging 
to the American Tapline Company, along which oil 
flowed from Saudi Arabia to the Mediterranean. As it 
should be understood, the pipeline explosion added to the 
United States’ tough policy vis-a-vis Syria, but it was 
not the real reason why this policy reached its extreme 
pitch. 

The United States was certainly not happy with the 
forceful way the Syrian authorities reacted to the con¬ 
spiracy in which the American Embassy in Damascus was 
implicated. On August 22, 1957, the Chief of Staff of 
the Syrian army called a press conference at which he 
accused three Embassy staff members of communicating 
with elements of the overthrown dictator Shishakli and 
being involved in a conspiracy w r hose aim was to change 
by forcible means the character of the Syrian regime. But 
this was a reaction to American policy, not the reason 
why American policy took the course it did. 

Washington declared that “communist elements” had 
gained ascendancy in the Syrian regime, and to make its 
accusation easier to swallow (as a matter a fact, this 
line is still prevalent in many American studies of the 
period), claimed that the “Communist” who became Chief 
of Staff of the Syrian army had in essence subordinated 
it to “communist control”. The Syrian regime in 1956- 
1957 was, as before, a bourgeois regime. General Bizri, 
the implicated Chief of Staff, had never been a member 
of the Communist Party. Moreover, the government and 
the army command had often taken positions opposed to 
the Syrian Communist Party, which was unable to de¬ 
cisively influence the country’s policy anyway. And some 
of the members of the Syrian government, like Minister 
of Foreign Affairs Salah el-Bitar, were openly anti¬ 
communist. 

Finally, the American press stated that Washington 
was afraid of the growing friendship between Syria and 
the Soviet Union. This rapprochement happened to be an 
objective result of Syria’s anti-imperialist struggle, and 
it was very real. But it did not go beyond the traditional 
framework of the relations which the Soviet Union had 
with many other non-socialist countries. At any rate, it 
was certainly not the cause for the provocative report 
appearing in The New York Times on December 10, 1956, 
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to the effect that the United States was concerned about 
the movement of communist troops across the Straits and 
their landing in Syrian ports. 

The real reason which towards the end of 1957 made 
American politicians spearhead their Middle East policy 
against Syria was Washington’s apprehensions about de¬ 
velopments in inter-Arab relations. Egypt had for all 
practical purposes emerged the winner from the Suez 
crisis, and because of this, had acquired tremendous pres¬ 
tige among the mass of the Arab people. Thus it was an 
anti-imperialist force of considerable influence in the 
Middle East. American policy-makers had seen Nasser’s 
revolutionary dynamism as an even greater source of 
danger, especially as other Arab countries were gravitat¬ 
ing towards Egypt. At the time, Arab unity was becoming 
clearly anti-imperialist. Egypt’s closest ally in spirit, do¬ 
mestic policy and in attitude to external forces was Syria. 
A bridge was being built between Cairo and Damascus, 
and had its builders been more attentive to the objective 
processes going on and to the local idiom in the two 
Arab countries, the bridge could have been continued to 
certain other Arab capitals. In any case, it threatened to 
change the entire Arab world, and the United States 
rushed to torpedo the Damascus tower of the bridge of 
Arab unity as soon as events had proved that the other 
tower, President Nasser’s regime, was solid. 

It is quite revealing that when tensions in American- 
Syrian relations reached their highest note, the United 
States eased its pressure on Egypt. It did everything to 
land-mine the road leading to unity among the two Arab 
countries on the basis of a common struggle against the 
West’s imperialist policy. The United States resumed its 
loan payments to Egypt (which had been suspended in 
November 1956) under American technical aid programme 
and released some of the Egyptian assets frozen when 
the Suez Canal Company was nationalised. The Presi¬ 
dent of the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development flew to Cairo to resume talks on extending 
a loan to finance the Aswan project. But as could have 
been expected, the softening of American policy towards 
Egypt was short-lived: its objectives were purely tactical, 
and it failed to make Nasser agree “to meet the United 
States half-way”. 
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So it was Syria which became the first victim of the 
new policy proclaimed in the Eisenhower doctrine. The 
tactics used against Syria were in full accord with the 
“script” contained in the original. 

Immediately after a vehement propaganda campaign 
to convince American public opinion that independent 
Syria was a threat to its neighbours. Assistant Secretary 
of State Loy Henderson was sent off as a special envoy 
to the Middle East. Judging from what the American 
press was saying, his instructions were to lay the ground¬ 
work for applying the Eisenhower doctrine against inde¬ 
pendent Syria. Henderson toured the countries bordering 
on Syria, and met with the leaders of Lebanon, Jordan 
and Turkey, and the representatives of Iraq, hoping to 
have them officially declare that there was a danger 
posed to them by Syria, which they were to say had 
become a “Soviet satellite”. This would have served to 
motivate a large-scale American intervention on the basis 
of the doctrine. 

It was perfectly obvious that the United States despe¬ 
rately wanted the first appeal for help to come from the 
Arab countries bordering on Syria, because their appeals 
would be more plausible. And if this could be engineered, 
the blow against the tide of rapprochement among the 
Arab countries would be severe, and would enable the 
United States to directly weaken the anti-imperialist 
forces throughout the Arab world which had used the 
objective process leading to Arab unity in the struggle 
for liberation from foreign control. 

But the Americans had calculated badly. King Saud 
and Prime Minister Ali al-Ayyubi of Iraq visited Damas¬ 
cus and officially condemned the American-inspired ru¬ 
mours that Syria posed a threat. Moreover, King Saud 
and the Iraqi Premier said that they were ready to come 
to the assistance of fraternal Syria in the case of the 
country being attacked by an aggressor. High-placed offi¬ 
cials in Libya and Jordan followed suit. So those who the 
United States had assumed would assist in carrying out 
the anti-Syrian programme, opposed it at the crucial mo¬ 
ment. Behind the stand taken by the leaders of each^ of 
those countries was a deep-rooted process of growing 
unity among the Arab peoples, a process which had 
become particularly pronounced following the success of 
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anti-imperialist currents in Egypt and which the archi¬ 
tects of the doctrine had failed to reckon with. 

As a result of this active process, the United States 
was unable to get any significant number of Arab count¬ 
ries to approve the Eisenhower doctrine even formally. 
Only three countries—Iraq, Lebanon and Libya, with a 
total population of 7.3 million (less than 10 per cent of 
the Arab world), had officially done so. Noteworthy here 
is that the United States’ politicians were unable to 
compel even those Arab countries w'hich were usually 
called its friends, to accept the doctrine. It was clear that 
the plan’s architects had assumed that Saudi Arabia 
would fall into line. Even more so, the President’s special 
adviser Richards, who had been sent to the Arab countries 
with the job of producing joint statements affirming the 
doctrine, said (as a matter of fact, just like most of the 
Western press did) that the Saudi-American communique 
signed in Riyadh indicated that Saudi Arabia had offi¬ 
cially endorsed the Eisenhower doctrine. But this was 
officially disclaimed in a statement by the government of 
Saudi Arabia on October 5, 1957, categorically denying 
the endorsement of the doctrine. 

More than that, the events connected with Syria show¬ 
ed that even though some Arab countries had officially 
accepted the Eisenhower doctrine, they could not, at a 
time of rising Arab national self-awareness, be the local 
basis which was necessary to confront the independent 
Arab states according to the doctrine. The exponents of 
the Eisenhower doctrine found themselves on shaky 
ground in Iraq, Lebanon and Libya also, where there was 
strong and growing opposition. 

During the Syrian events the United States tried to 
use the non-Arab countries in its interests—aggressive 
elements in Turkey were to play an important role. But 
the plans to involve Turkey in the situation were stymied 
by an important factor which the doctrine’s architects 
also underestimated. 

At the time the Eisenhow r er doctrine became official 
policy, the American leaders knew from the Suez expe¬ 
rience that the Soviet Union and the other socialist count¬ 
ries would not react passively to any direct act of aggres¬ 
sion by the colonial pow r ers against the independent Arab 
countries. But those responsible for the doctrine probably 
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felt that the Soviet Union could be neutralised in a new 
kind of situation, in which the main thrust against the 
independent Arab countries would come from their 
Middle East neighbours. They were wrong; the Soviet 
warning to aggressive elements in Turkey made it quite 
explicit that the anti-Syrian action could not be spear¬ 
headed locally, while bringing American troops into Syria 
would be bound to escalate the conflict. 

The failure of the United States’ new tactics wdth 
Syria in 1957 led to a shift in certain emphases in apply¬ 
ing the Eisenhower doctrine, as was clearly seen by the 
American response to the formation of the United Arab 
Republic (Egypt and Syria) in February 1958. The new 
tactic of the United States was to surround the United 
Arab Republic, which strengthened the centripetal trends 
in the Arab world, by what could be called a cordon 
sanitaire. 

Of course, this did not mean that the United States 
had given up trying to change the nature of the regimes 
in both parts of the new state, to change the anti-imperia¬ 
list orientation of UAR’s foreign policy. But following its 
Syrian failure, the US primary point of concentration 
was to strengthen the Arab regimes which at the time had 
the potential of being solid Western allies. In American 
opinion, the greatest threat to those regimes came from 
forces advocating various forms of an alliance with the 
United Arab Republic. 

Even as early as April 1957 Jordan’s patriotic govern¬ 
ment led by Suleiman Nabulsi was removed from office; 
the United States pulled many of the strings, including a 
display of strength by the Sixth Fleet, direct involvement 
in the conspiracy through the American Ambassador in 
Amman and the military attache, and the allocation of 
large sums as aid. 

Iraq’s reactionary regime was also an area of Amer¬ 
ican concern. American diplomacy helped to iron out 
many of the dynastic differences between Iraq and Saudi 
Arabia. The State Department arranged simultaneous 
visits to the United States by King Saud and by Iraq’s 
“strong man” Abdel 11 ah (King Feisal’s uncle), which 
had a lot to do with the rapprochement between the two 
monarchies. Early in December 1957 King Feisal and 
Abdel 11 ah visited Saudi Arabia. 










The United States’official participation in the Military 
Committee of the Baghdad Pact also helped to strengthen 
the monarchy in Iraq. It was pointed out earlier 
that the United States had scrupulously avoided joining 
the bloc officially, even though it had actually sponsored 
the bloc. Washington was able to parry the numerous 
requests from Baghdad and London for direct American 
involvement with the following argument: the United 
States could not engineer simultaneous Israeli and Arab 
participation in a common military bloc; for the US 
joining a military alliance that involved one of the con¬ 
flicting sides, would deprive it of its freedom of action 
and elbow-room for manoeuvring. However, when the 
tactic changed to one of capitalising on inter-Arab cont¬ 
radictions in American policy interests, the United States, 
mindful of Israel’s negative stand, decided that the best 
way was to join the Alilitarv Committee of the Baghdad 
Pact, without officially joining the pact itself. 

Events of mid-1958 gave the United States its first 
chance to utilise the mechanism of the Eisenhower doct¬ 
rine. American marines landed in Lebanon, where a civil 
war was raging between nationalist forces and the pro- 
Western groups. 

Following the May 7, 1958, assassination of Nasib 
el-Matni, a leading Lebanese patriotic journalist and 
editor of The Telegraph, a paper which had sharply 
exposed American Middle East policy, Lebanon became 
a powder-keg. In an attempt to prevent the pro-imperia¬ 
list reactionaries from imposing Chamoun on the country 
for a second presidential term, the nationalist forces is¬ 
sued a call for a general strike on May 10. The strike 
developed into a popular uprising against the National 
Liberal Party, Phalangists and Dashnaks grouped around 
Chamoun and Malik. The insurgents took control of much 
of the country. The army remained practically neutral. 
The Chamoun Malik group, which was closely linked with 
the West, was teetering on the brink of bankruptcy. 

The landing of the US marines was not only connect¬ 
ed with internal events in Lebanon. At exactly the same 
time British troops were being landed in another Arab 
country, Jordan. The intervention was linked to the anti¬ 
imperialist revolution which toppled Iraq’s pro-Western 
monarchy. The fall of the “Middle East Bastille” was a 
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crushing blow to imperialist positions in the area. One 
could clearly visualise the prospect of solidarity and rap¬ 
prochement between Iraq, Egypt and Syria, but this was 
not to be: not because there was no objective basis for 
it (that emerged after the victorious July Revolution in 
Iraq), but because of the personal attitudes and mistakes 
of both Kassem, who headed Iraq, and the UAR leader¬ 
ship. However, the disagreements which Western politi¬ 
cians and local reactionaries were to skilfully nourish 
and which turned into open enmity between Iraq and 
Eg\pt became evident later on; at the time of the revo¬ 
lution in Iraq, the United States was extremery worried 
that the anti-imperialist forces in the area could unite, 
especially so since this now' involved Iraq, a country with 
tremendous oil resources and adequate funds received 
from concession fees from oil. Moreover, at that time the 
pendulum in Lebanon was swinging in favour of the na¬ 
tionalist forces which gravitated towards the UAR. 
Under those circumstances the United States invoked the 
Eisenhower doctrine and landed a force of 17,000 marines 
in Beirut from ships of the Sixth Fleet. In Lebanese 
terms this force had a significant military impact, since 
it was actually two and a half times the size of the Leba¬ 
nese army. 

Just as with Syria the year before, the American 
strategy began with a propaganda barrage to prove that 
Lebanon w r as “threatened” externally by a country “which 
is under the influence of international communism”. The 
country implied was the United Arab Republic. But in 
fact there was no external danger whatsoever to Lebanon, 
and now, in retrospect, many people studying the Ameri¬ 
can policy of that time admit it. One is Robert Murphy, 
a US State Department official intimately involved in 
drawung up American Middle East policy of that time, 
who subsequently wrote: “...Much of the conflict (in Leb¬ 
anon.— Y. P.) concerned personalities and rivalries of a 
domestic nature, with no relation to international issues. 
Communism was playing no direct or substantial part in 
the insurrection...”. 38 

One study on American Middle East policy published 
in the United States in 1968 also makes the point that 
the Lebanese events were internally inspired: “The crisis 
w'as generated out of one fundamental cause, i.e. the 













differences in cultural and political orientation among the 
various segments of Lebanese society”. But just as in 
most similar studies, its conclusion is that the United 
States did not know what was really going on, so it 
based itself on “the assessment that Lebanon was threa¬ 
tened by international communism”. 39 

It so happened, however, that the United States knew 
perfectly well all the intricacies of the Lebanese internal 
conflict and that there was practically no external 
danger to Lebanon. Both a UN mission sent to the 
Syrian-Lebanese border and UN Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold confirmed that the accusation that the 
UAR was intervening in Lebanon’s internal affairs did 
not correspond to reality. 40 The American policy-makers 
were also quite well aware of another fact. There were 
absolutely no links between the insurgents in Lebanon 
and the international communist movement, and this 
applied equally to both the character of their leadership 
and to any relations. Leading the insurgents were large- 
scale employers and landowners, such as Saeb Salaam, 
Ahmed Assad, Rashid Karami and others who lined them¬ 
selves up with the nationalist forces, against which the 
United States took strong action on the pretext that 
Lebanon had to be protected against the communist of¬ 
fensive. 

There were several particularities about the July 1958 
American intervention in Lebanon that illustrated how 
American policy had evolved not only since the Suez 
tripartite aggression but since the abortive attempt to 
topple Syria’s patriotic regime as well. 

After Suez, Washington returned to joint actions with 
its allies, “dividing responsibility” with Britain and 
agreeing with it about concurrent and coordinated troop 
landings in Lebanon and Jordan. Of course, the priority 
of the United States and the fact that It was firmly 
ensconced in the driver’s seat in those joint operations 
was incontestable. 

One other important feature of this action distin¬ 
guished it from the anti-Syrian operation planned in 
1957. With Syria, there would have been intervention in 
an Arab country where a patriotic national regime was 
already in power. But events had shown that the likely 
result could be aggravation and globalisation of the 
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crisis. With Lebanon in July 1958, the American operation 
went according to another script: it was arranged that a 
formally legal Lebanese government would request that 
troops be brought in. This was the script that led to the 
intervention in a country (Britain, whose troops went 
to Jordan, acted in the same way) which already had a 
pro-Western regime; the objective was to bolster it up 
and protect it from internal nationalist forces. According 
to Murphy, a former colleague of President Eisenhower’s 
during the Second World War in North Africa, Eisen 
hower, who instructed him to perform a special diplomatic 
mission in Lebanon, “wanted to demonstrate in a timely 
and practical way that the United States was capable 
of supporting its friends”. 41 

The intervention in Lebanon and Jordan brought ten¬ 
sions to a pitch throughout the world, evoking profound 
anger and protests among progressives in many count¬ 
ries. This was one of the main reasons that three months 
after the invasion, on October 25, 1958, the United States 
completed the withdrawal of its troops from Lebanon, 
leaving behind a situation which it could hardly consider 
ideal. Fuad Chehab became Lebanon’s President and inst¬ 
ructed one of the insurgent leaders, Rashid Karami, to 
form a cabinet. Despite the presence of pro-Western 
leaders in the cabinet, the new government was able to 
carry out several measures in Lebanon’s national inte¬ 
rests. Prime Minister Karami and his Minister of Foreign 
Affairs (another leader of the anti-imperialist opposition) 
stated that as far as Lebanon was concerned, the Eisen¬ 
hower doctrine did not exist. 42 

So the United States and Britain were not successful. 
“...By the end of the year (1958.— Y. P.)'\ wrote M. Ho¬ 
ward and R. Hunter in Israel and the Arab World. The 
Crisis of 1967, “it was clear in both Washington and 
London that there could no longer be any security for 
Arab governments which rested on the support of Wes¬ 
tern bayonets”. 43 

What in fact the intervention in Lebanon and Jordan 
had done was to worsen the Western position throughout 
the Arab world and all the developing countries. 

After the obvious fiasco of the tactics of trying to use 
inter-Arab conflicts to consolidate its own positions and 
create obstacles to revolutionary processes in the Arab 
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world, thinking in Washington gradually swung back 
to the idea that Israel was the best bet in toppling “Nas- 
serism” and arresting the anti-imperialist movement 
throughout the Arab world. 

The return to this policy was neither smooth nor 
straight. The American troop withdrawal from Lebanon 
and that of the British from Jordan in the autumn of 
1958 was followed by a short hiatus when the United 
States thought it could resume its “flirtation” with 
Egypt—and through Egypt with the entire Arab world. 
The differences which had arisen between Egypt and the 
Soviet Union also prompted certain people to favour this 
course. After the United Arab Republic was formed, the 
Syrian Communist Party was banned and Communists 
were arrested in both parts of the UAR. The growing 
contradictions between Cairo and Baghdad also led to 
the heightening of anti-communist sentiment in the 
UAR. Anti-communist statements in the press began to 
take the form of an anti-Soviet campaign. As has always 
occurred in such instances in Egypt, the voices of some 
journalists, who are known not only for their reactionary 
views but, on occasion, for their relations with Western 
intelligence services as well, became quite loud. Yet Nas¬ 
ser understood that friendship and cooperation with the 
socialist countries was strategically important for the 
Arab national-liberation movement. This was the princi¬ 
pal reason why the tensions between the LIAR and the 
USSR were smoothed out at that time and supplanted 
by a period of relations which, until the day Nasser died, 
were characterised by understanding, confidence and 
friendship. 

Of course the American leadership was quick to note 
the coolness in relations between Egypt and the socialist 
countries, and (as it was to do many times later, both 
with Egypt and several other Arab countries) tried to 
isolate Egypt from them—especially the Soviet Union—as 
far as possible. Under Public Law No. 480 the United 
States sent wheat to Egypt; the American Embassy in 
Cairo was extremely active. John F. Kennedy assumed 
the presidency in January 1961 and sent several long and 
friendly messages to Nasser, commenting on different 
American foreign policy initiatives and expressing wil¬ 
lingness to turn over a new page in relations with Egypt. 
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But all this was limited to tactics; the strategy of 
American Middle East policy was still the same. Its main 
dimensions now were as follows: (1) beginning of the 
intensive arming of Israel, first through West Germany 
and then directly (under President Johnson); (2) direct 
opposition to the Egyptian expedition in Yemen; (3) co¬ 
ordination with Saudi Arabia to split the UAR and to 
support anti-Nasser forces in Syria. These focal points 
can be looked at from two angles: utilisation of inter- 
Arab conflicts in American interests; and for the same 
purpose, the attempt to “control” the way the Arab-Israeli 
conflict would develop. It should also be borne in mind 
that even though the utilisation of inter-Arab contradic¬ 
tions had a certain independent importance for American 
policy, it also began playing an increasing role in this 
“control”. 

In the second half of the 1960’s and in the 1970’s 
“regulation”, “control” and “management” of interna¬ 
tional conflict situations was not only an important com¬ 
ponent of the American policy of “crisis response” but 
was appropriately reflected in the conflict theory which 
had quickly developed in the United States. As a rule, 
Western concepts and theories of international conflicts 
consider not only the ways of settlement, but the “inter¬ 
mediate” stage—“controlling” or “managing” conflict 
situations. 

This stage involves two objectives of American policy: 
preventing the conflict from escalating into a dangerous 
global clash, and making sure that the conflict situation 
develops in its interests. In other words, this “control¬ 
ling” is designed to guarantee that imperialist objectives 
are attained by capitalising on international conflicts in 
a global situation where the balance of forces has swung 
sharply in favour of world socialism. 

In order to try and control these conflict situations 
there is a range of measures which the United States has 
recourse to: 

implementation of its policy through puppet regimes 
or through allied countries involved in the conflict; 

—threat of its direct intervention; 

implementation of its own intervention; 

-—taking advantage of the dependence of the countries 
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involved in the conflict on arms supplies from its 
sources; 

—using its economic relations with the parties to the 
conflict in order to influence their decision-making. 

Of course, these measures, which can be called the 
arsenal of ways of American intervention, vary in impor¬ 
tance and their possible application depends on the spe¬ 
cific conditions of an international conflict or on the 
situation in the countries directly involved. At the same 
time, it should be underlined again that in both theory 
and practice, one of the ways of “controlling” conflict 
situations is direct intervention by the United States. In 
Controlling Conflicts in the 1970’s, a report of a national 
policy panel group established by the United Nations 
Association of the United States of America and includ¬ 
ing 26 prominent Americans (K. Brewster, President of 
Yale University, L. Bloomfield, Professor of Political 
Science at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Ch. Yost, former American Ambassador to the United Na¬ 
tions, General M. Ridgway, etc.), the US imperialist war 
in Vietnam and its intervention in the Dominican Repub¬ 
lic were seen as ways of controlling the respective crises 
and treated as “peace-keeping” measures. “It is not sur¬ 
prising, in view'of United Nations weakness, that in many 
situations the decision was made for some form of unila¬ 
teral action”, 44 the report stated. If there was one thing 
that worried the authors, it was that the United States 
had to go it alone, without the appropriate camouflage of 
“multilateral action” that was allegedly needed for peace 
keeping. 

Alongside attempts at utilising the machinery of the 
United Nations for “controlling” conflict situations, 
American theorists and politicians have been giving more 
and more weight to the creation of "special international 
organs” to do so. Why the United States is so eager to 
set up an “international mechanism” for “controlling” 
conflict situations is that it wants to circumvent the l’N 
Security Council, which, under the UN Charter, has been 
invested with special functions and authority. What 
vexes American politicians most is the principle that 
before any action can be taken, there has to be unanimous 
agreement among the great powers in the Security 
Council. They want to remove a serious obstacle which to 
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a certain extent makes it difficult for them to take ad¬ 
vantage of conflict situations. 

Even though all countries want to prevent crisis situ¬ 
ations from escalating to the point of world thermo¬ 
nuclear war, the theory and practice of “controlling” 
conflicts as understood by American politicians is abso¬ 
lutely unacceptable because the United States sees the 
process of “controlling” conflicts as based on the combi¬ 
nation of two premises: prevention of the conflicts taking 
on global proportions and protection of its own imperia¬ 
list interests. 

Another point is also important: the United States and 
the other imperialist powers interpret conflicts as mani¬ 
festations of absolutely different kinds of contradictions, 
and in this category they include revolutionary change in 
the countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America. Of 
course, the Soviet Union and the other socialist countries 
cannot cooperate with the United States in “controlling” 
these “situations”. 

But let us return to American policy on the Arab-Is- 
raeli conflict and to the ways and means which the Unit¬ 
ed States used, or tried to use, to “control” it. What will 
be shown is that the United States made recourse to se¬ 
veral of the ways stipulated in the theory of “controlling 
conflict situations”, from pressure via arms sales to 
threats of direct armed intervention. One of the points 
mentioned earlier, inter-Arab contradictions, was also 
used. The example is the American position on the 
Egyptian expedition in Yemen. 

On September 9, 1962, King Ahmed (the Imam) of 
Yemen was assassinated, and on September 26 Prince 
Mohammed ei-Badr, Ahmed’s son and successor, was 
overthrown. Leading the coup was the head of el-Badr's 
bodyguards, Colonel Abdullah al-Salla, who proclaimed 
Yemen a Republic and became its first President. 
Yemen was a typical oasis of the Middle Ages in the 
modern world. Nothing can give a better picture of 
Yemen under King Ahmed than his palace in Sanaa, or, 
more precisely, the decor of his private study. In 1965 
I was among the few showrn this study, which was left 
just as it was on the day King Ahmed was assassinated. 

On the wrnlls were photos, including several with the 
Imam watching w r ith interest a beheading of a convict 
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at the gates of the city. This was not a simple beheading, 
the Yemenis who accompanied us explained, but was 
carried out with a preset number of sword strokes as 
established by the royal court. Next to the picture, 
hanging from the wall, were the kalabushi, the irons 
w'hich Ahmed ordered put on any of his ministers right in 
the middle of a report he did not like. As a matter of 
fact, al-Salla, Yemen’s first president, spent five years 
in chains in a dungeon on the Imam’s orders. On 
Ahmed’s desk was an ordinary starting-pistol. He enjoyed 
producing “miracles”: he would discharge the pistol at 
his chest to show the guards that no “bullet” could kill 
him. On the same wall was a neatly clipped magazine 
portrait of Yuri Gagarin, the first cosmonaut. The Imam 
admired the heroism of those who explored outer space. 
In the corner was a film projector. This was the only 
place in Yemen where films were shown. The Imam loved 
watching films (when he first met Nasser, he gripped 
the President’s hand so hard that it hurt that was the 
way he shook hands with his tribal chiefs to show off 
his strength—and then asked whether Omar Sharif had 
got married to a certain film actress), although the show- 
ing of films in Yemen was banned, punishable by impris¬ 
onment. 

But even this enclave of the Middle Ages could not 
escape the changing times. Cracks were appearing in the 
w'all which had for centuries separated Yemen from the 
rest of the world. Foreign specialists had come: Soviet 
workers and engineers were building a port in Hodeida. 
Several dozen young Yemenis w'ere studying in Cairo 
and Europe. The fresh breezes of the revolutionary tides 
that were sweeping the Arab world began to reach the 
Arabian Peninsula. 

After the coup in Yemen, Mohammed el-Badr was ar¬ 
rested by al-Salla, but when the guards left for their 
meal, he managed to find some women’s clothes and fled 
unnoticed. His uncle Prince Hassan, Yemen’s Ambassador 
to the United Nations, immediately flew to Saudi Arabia 
and received a promise of assistance from King Saud. 
The tribes which he managed to mobilise to fight against 
the Republic were armed and financed by Saudi Arabia. 
El-Badr came out of hiding, and the armed struggle 
against the Republic began with a vengeance. This was 
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the situation in which representatives of President al- 
Salla were sent to Egypt. Nasser decided to support the 
Yemen Republic; a battalion was sent initially, followed b\ 
several more military units, marking the beginning of the 
Egyptian military expedition in Yemen. The rocky Yemeni 
desert was swallowing up more and more Egyptian sol¬ 
diers. Nasser used to joke ruefully: “I sent a battalion 
to raise the siege of Sanaa and then I reinforced the bat¬ 
talion with a division”. 45 

Once the Yemeni events began, the United States put 
its full weight on the side of King Saud. After several 
Saudi pilots had flown to Cairo and asked for political 
asylum instead of relaying the arms and money to royal¬ 
ist tribes in Yemen (on the crates packed with arms and 
munitions in the planes was the emblem of the Ameri¬ 
can aid programme—two hands clasped in a handshake), 
Saud stopped his pilots from flying to Yemen and asked 
Jordan to use its planes to fly supplies in to the insurgent 
tribes. The next day three Jordan air force planes flew to 
Cairo carrying the same cargo in the same packaging—a 
picture of two hands clasped in a handshake. 

President Nasser strongly protested to the American 
Ambassador in Cairo, saying that the American opera¬ 
tion was bringing death to Arabia, not assistance and 
friendship. It was very clear what Saudi Arabia and the 
United States were after in Yemen. Both the Saudi rulers 
and the American oil companies were afraid that the 
Yemen Republic would be a kind of neighbour for Saudi 
Arabia that would be just too much of a stimulus; they 
were afraid that the Yemeni events would influence the 
structure of Saudi society that had not been dented for 
centuries. So the Yemen experiment hadJo be nipped in 
the bud. But what worried them most was that Egyptian 
troops were approaching the Saudi Arabian border, 
troops which had been asked for by the government of the 
Yemen Arab Republic to assist it to put down the cam¬ 
paign by insurgent royalist tribes who were inspired and 
supported by Saudi Arabia. 

There is also good reason to believe that, besides 
strangling the Yemeni revolution, the United States had 
another objective in that country. It wanted Egypt to 
involve itself up to its neck in the affair, hoping that in 
this way Egypt’s resistance to Israel’s expansionist policy 
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could be neutralised. Yemen was costing Eg\pt thousands 
of soldiers and millions of pounds, draining away the 
strength and the funds which Egypt so desperately 
needed to strengthen its own defence capacity and for 
its own economic development. Of course, the United Sta¬ 
tes considered “Nasser’s unvolvement in Yemen” only one 
side of the coin; the other was that it wanted to limit 
Egyptian opportunities in Yemen and prevent the estab¬ 
lishment of a real force, which could be able to revolutio¬ 
nise other parts of the Arabian Peninsula. What the 
United States needed was an Egypt mired shoulder-high 
in Yemeni affairs but unable to control the situation or 
to score a decisive victory over royalist tribes—a victory 
that would effectively consolidate the republican system 
in a country which, relatively speaking, had made its 
first move out of the Middle Ages only yesterday. 

Nasser’s position on the events in Yemen was very 
clear, and the Americans were quite well aware of it 
through Nasser’s correspondence with President Ken¬ 
nedy. Nasser pointed out that he was ready to order the 
immediate withdrawal of Egyptian soldiers from Yemen 
in exchange for a guarantee that the Saudis suspend 
their assistance to the royalists. This was a sincere offer 
because Egypt really did want to end its involvement in 
Yemen on terms that would cut off outside support to the 
opponents of the Republic. 

On the one hand, the United States insisted that the 
Egyptian forces withdraw and seemed willing to go for 
certain compromises (in one letter Kennedy wrote to 
Nasser, the American President said he was prepared to 
link the withdrawal of Egyptian troops to suspension of 
Saudi Arabian interference in Yemen’s affairs). But on 
the other hand, Washington was increasing its assistance 
to the Yemeni royalists through Saudi Arabia. And this 
was not limited to supplies of American arms. A task 
force under Robert Komer, a former intelligence officer, 
was set up in Washington, and it arranged the sending 
of mercenaries to Yemen. The activity of this task force 
soon became known in Yemen as “Komer’s War”. 

During a gun battle in Sanaa several years later 
(early in 1967), republican soldiers were fired at from 
the headquarters of the American Point Four programme 
of aid. The Yemeni government ordered the building to be 









taken, and four people there were arrested. The safes were 
opened, and found inside was a pile of documents proving 
that the headquarters of this American aid programme 
were a CIA front. Upon the request of the Americans the 
documents were returned, but their secrets became known 
to Egypt. This happened in 1967, but, according to 
Heikal, President Nasser knew several years earlier 
(1963) that he was being double-crossed by the United 
States in the Yemeni situation and that “part of the 
American design was to get him more and more involved 
in the Yemen, with the Egyptian army tied up in the 
desert wilderness. This involvement pleased the Israelis 
because so many Egyptian soldiers were facing the 
Saudis and not themselves”. 46 

The United States played much the same game vis-a- 
vis the Syrian-Egyptian differences, which culminated in 
the break-up of the United Arab Republic in 1961. Of 
course, the failure of the first experiment in unity—the 
establishment of the United Arab Republic consisting of 
Egypt and Syria—was the result of objective causes and 
of many subjective mistakes for which the Egyptian lea¬ 
dership was mainly responsible. But another important 
factor was Saudi Arabian interference and CIA direct 
work. The rumour in the Arab world at that time was that 
King Saud financed the coup in Syria with seven million 
pounds sterling, but Heikal says that was not quite true: 
when King Saud came to Egypt after his brother Feisal 
had forced him to abdicate, “Nasser taxed him with this, 
saying: ‘How could you pay seven million pounds to 
those people?’ And Saud said: T am ashamed to tell you. 
It wasn’t seven, it was twelve million’”. 47 

The trial of the Syrian separatists after Syria had 
split away from the UAR revealed that the CIA had 
worked hand in glove with King Saud.The United States’ 
objective in splitting the United Arab Republic was to 
weaken Nasser and reduce his influence in the Arab 
world. 

So every channel was exploited to prevent a strong 
state from emerging which could seriously confront 
Israeli expansion in the Middle East. 

But the question which best revealed the differences 
between Egypt and the United States was the American 
attitude to the supply of arms to Israel. 
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It was previously pointed out that in the early 1960’s 
the United States felt that creating a stronger Israel was 
its best bet in the Middle East conflict. So, on an official 
visit to Washington in 1961, Konrad Adenauer wilted 
under pressure from President Kennedy and agreed to 
give Israel credit for the purchase of arms. The United 
States was obviously going to arm Israel, but as long 
as its flirtation with Egypt continued in the hope that 
it just might be successful, it needed somebody else to do 
its work for it. And so an arms deal with Israel, without 
the United States officially involved, was arranged. Un¬ 
der the terms of the West German credit Israel could 
buy arms from any country. Among the weapons it pur¬ 
chased on that credit from Britain, France, the United 
States and Italy, were two submarines, six torpedo boats, 
200 tanks, 200 armoured carriers, jet fighters, transport 
aircraft and helicopters. 48 In its turn, the FRG negotiated 
a contract to buy submachine guns and uniforms for its 
army from Israel. President Nasser learned about the 
details of this deal, which the United States had not only 
blessed but compelled Federal Germany to make, from 
Ludwig Erhard’s envoy, who specially flew to Cairo 
towards the end of 1964 to tell him the new r s. 

The early 1960’s was also the time that the United 
States began talks with Israel on direct arms deliveries. 
As could be expected, the talks were top secret, but the 
American government officially announced that it had 
made an agreement to sell Skyhawks to Israel. More 
insight comes from knowing that just before the announ¬ 
cement, the American Ambassador to Cairo called on 
Nasser and conveyed a verbal message from President 
Kennedy informing him. Nasser’s estimate that it was 
a rather good move by American diplomacy to shut off 
any channels he might use to oppose the deal was con¬ 
firmed when articles began appearing in American pa¬ 
pers, saying that Nasser had been “consulted” about the 
sending of American fighter planes to Israel. By that 
time the American position of sending arms to the coun¬ 
tries involved in the Middle East conflict had become 
absolutely clear. Officially, the United States was sup¬ 
plying arms to both Israel and, in small quantities, to 
certain Arab countries such as Jordan and Saudi Arabia. 
But the lion’s share was going to Israel. 
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The United States officially announced that its arms 
were flowing into the area to maintain a “balance” in the 
Middle East and to prevent any of the parties involved 
from gaining military superiority. What it was really doing 
was building up the military superiority of Israel, whose 
policy was that of expansion. “Balance” as the United 
States interpreted it meant that Israel should be able to 
militarily oppose the efforts of the joint front of Arab 
states, and this gave Israel a considerable advantage over 
one, or two, or three Arab countries which might really 
form a coalition against it. And considering Israel’s 
scientific and technical superiority, arms “balance” 
American-style naturally gave Israel military superiority 
over the Arab world. 

At the same time that it was keeping the arms flow 
into Israel going, the United States was doing all it 
could to obstruct the supply of arms from the socialist 
countries to Egypt and other Arab countries involved in 
the confrontation. The Americans also tried to torpedo 
Egypt’s own defence measures. When a year after Israel 
had developed its own rocket, the Gabriel, on the basis of 
a French model, Egypt followed suit and also successfully 
tested a rocket it had developed, the American Am¬ 
bassador conveyed (September 1962) to President Nasser 
a verbal message from Kennedy, one of sharp dissatis¬ 
faction, containing a demand that the Americans be al¬ 
lowed to inspect the Egyptian atomic reactor which the 
Soviet Union helped build. The United States had never 
made a similar demand of Israel, although Israel had 
progressed towards developing nuclear weapons. 

It was at that time that the United States suggested 
that acceptable limits on offensive arms be set for both 
Egypt and Israel, but subject to its inspection, which na¬ 
turally could have been used to Israel’s advantage. And 
on many occasions the United States instructed its Am¬ 
bassador to Egypt to protest against the supply of Soviet 
arms to the United Arab Republic. 

The American position combined the widely advertised 
statement that it wanted to keep the arms race in the 
Middle East in check with an active policy of arming 
Israel, even though Israel’s leaders made no secret of 
their expansionism. An illustration of this was the diplo¬ 
matic action taken by Lyndon Johnson, who became Pres- 








ident after the assassination of Kennedy. On March 18, 
1965, the American Ambassador requested a meeting with 
Nasser and presented two documents. The first was a 
personal letter from the President, marked “confidential”. 
It said that the United States would avoid selling arms 
to the principal parties to the Arab-Israeli conflict and 
would in no case sell arms that would give one side a 
military advantage over the other. “This is the policy 
we have followed and will continue to follow”, the letter 
stated. The second was a diplomatic note which explicitly 
said that “the United States government sold Hawks to 
alleviate Israeli apprehensions of UAR bombers”. It also 
said that the United States was ready to sell Israel other 
weapons w'hich were supposedly necessary for its defence. 
In effect, the note was open blackmail: what it boiled 
down to was that the United States would sharply in¬ 
crease military aid to Israel if the Arabs dared campaign 
against current American arms supplies to Tel Aviv. 
Nasser described the note as an ultimatum. 

It was obvious that Washington had openly come to 
the fore as Israel’s main arms supplier. Now that they 
had lost their monopoly of arms supplies to the countries 
involved in the Middle East conflict, the Western count¬ 
ries, especially the United States, were bidding for the 
right to supervise the overall pattern of arms supplies 
and intended to use this right to make Israel the domi¬ 
nant military power. 

The United States was doing everything it could to 
neutralise the anti-American reaction on the part of the 
Arab world, primarily Egypt. Alongside the diplomatic 
actions were other means, including pressure on the 
Nasser government through American wheat deliveries. 
Earlier on, it was mentioned that when the Americans 
had withdrawn their troops from Lebanon, they resumed 
food aid to Egypt on the strength of Public Law No. 480. 
But the actual receipt of that aid was held in suspense 
in an attempt to wrest maximum concessions from Egypt 
in several areas. Every so often the United States threa¬ 
tened to discontinue this assistance; eventually it ground 
down to monthly deliveries, and then was cancelled alto¬ 
gether. 

The best way to characterise American policy shortly 
before and during the 1967 crisis is to say that its ob- 
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jectives were to “control” or “manage” the Middle East 
conflict in Israel’s interest. There is every reason to de¬ 
scribe the US position at the time as anti-Arab. 

Relations between Israel and Syria deteriorated sharp¬ 
ly in March and April of 1967, the result of Israeli troop 
movements, border skirmishes and air battles. The Israeli 
leaders used strong language and threatened to take 
Damascus. Official American statements and press ar¬ 
ticles which had official blessing openly supported Israel. 
Moreover, in a moment of frankness Israeli Prime Mini¬ 
ster Levi Eshkol told US News and World Report that 
his government was acting on the understanding that 
Washington would back its guarantees via the Sixth 
Fleet: “We get these promises when we ask the United 
States for arms and are told ‘Don’t spend your money. 
We are here. The Sixth Fleet is here’ ”. 49 

The situation was becoming increasingly explosive, 
forcing Egypt to move its troops up to Sinai. On May 16, 
General Mohamed Fawzi, Chief of Staff of the Egyptian 
army, wrote to the United Nations Commander, General 
Indar Rikhyc of India: “I have given the order for the 
United Arab Republic’s Armed Forces to be ready 
to act if Israel starts any aggression against any Arab 
state. 

“To implement these instructions some of our forces 
have been mobilised on our Eastern Front in Sinai. To 
secure the safety of the United Nations Security Forces 
which are concentrated in checkpoints, I would ask you 
to remove those troops from the checkpoints. I have given 
my instructions to the commander of the Eastern Front 
concerning this. I hope to be informed”. 50 

Fawzi’s letter contained a request for the removal of 
several UNEF posts along the border between Gaza and 
Eilat, where Egypt was confronting Israel, so that any 
possible clash between UNEF and the Egyptian army 
would be avoided. Fawzi did not ask for UNEF in other 
positions, including Sharm el Sheikh, to be removed. 
Moreover, Charles Yost, former US Ambassador to the 
United Nations, even said that the Egyptian command’s 
appeal to U Thant had not had Cairo’s preliminary ap¬ 
proval. According to Yost, Nasser did not want UNEF to 
withdraw from Sharm el Sheikh. 51 

The Egyptian troops on their way to Sinai were 
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marched through Cairo on a route taking them past the 
American Embassy. Nasser did this deliberately, thinking 
that the impression would have both military and politi¬ 
cal consequences: the situation could swing in his favour, 
an attack on S\ria might be prevented, and his leading 
role in the Arab world would again be emphasised. There 
is absolutely no evidence to prove that the mobilisation 
and sending of the troops to Sinai signified Egypt’s 
decision to launch an offensive against Israel. But the 
conflict had escalated, and this was the result of Israel’s 
deliberate policy which had American backing and was 
basically coordinated with the policy of the United States. 

It is quite possible that at the time the United States 
did not especially want to see the conflict blow up into 
a military confrontation; but an even more important 
priority was preventing Egypt from consolidating its po¬ 
sition as the leader of the Arab world. 

Things began moving this way: Fawzi received a 
reply to his letter from U Thant, in which the United 
Nations Secretary General suggested that cither all of 
UNEF be withdrawn, including the contingent at Sharm 
el Sheikh, or that it not be withdrawn at all. This reply, 
which had been clearly coordinated with the United Sta¬ 
tes, forced Egypt into a corner. It either had to make a 
humiliating retreat and appear before the Arab world as 
the defeated party, or it had to aggravate the situation by 
telling the UN to evacuate its force, which applied to 
Sharm el Sheikh as well. For all practical purposes this 
meant a possible direct armed clash with Israel; it should 
not be overlooked that once Egypt had told UNEF to 
leave Sharm el Sheikh, it would have to put its money 
where its mouth was, i.e. to replace them by its own 
troops. The point here was not whether Egypt had the 
legal right to do so, for Sharm el Sheikh was Egyptian 
territory. UNEF had been stationed there after the tripar¬ 
tite aggression of 1956; it was the price Egypt had to pay 
to get the Israeli troops withdrawn from Sinai. But this 
is only one aspect of the situation. The other is that the 
deployment of Egyptian troops in Sharm el Sheikh was 
a result of indirect pressure from U Thant, and probably 
from the United States as well. Its objective was to get 
Nasser to capitulate, which it would force either political¬ 
ly or militarily, using Israel as the weapon. 
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President Nasser agreed to the withdrawal of the 
entire UN force, and Egyptian troops entered Sharm el 
Sheikh. Cairo then announced it would close the Straits 
of Tiran to Israeli shipping and to ships carrying strate¬ 
gic material for Israel. But there is evidence to show 
that, following this, Egypt was ready to compromise in 
order to defuse the conflict. The possibilities were there. 
U Thant flew to Cairo with a three-part plan, which was 
said to have American backing. The first part was a 
request to Israel not to send any ships through the Gulf 
of Akaba so that Egypt’s decision to close it would not 
be “put to the test”. That was followed by a request to 
other countries using the Straits of Tiran to refrain from 
sending strategic materials to Israel through it. And the 
third was a request to the United Arab Republic that it 
not inspect the ships sailing through the Straits. 

U Thant’s plan opened the doors to the groundwork 
for a possible compromise settlement (which Nasser was 
eager to achieve especially then, when his prestige in 
the Arab world was at its peak) and as such was accept¬ 
ed by Cairo. Egypt was doing everything it could to 
avoid war. In his speeches on May 27 and 29, Nasser 
repeated: “We are not going to fire the first shot.... We 
are not going to start an attack”. We also know now that 
24 hours before the Israelis attacked, the Egyptian com¬ 
mand called a meeting at which the country’s top politi¬ 
cal and military leaders were present. Some of the gene¬ 
rals felt that since an Israeli attack against Egypt was 
imminent within the next few hours, a pre-emptive blow 
was the best tactic. Nasser was firm: “I will not start the 
war because if I do so, I will put myself in a vulnerable 
position before my allies and other countries of the 
world”. 

But nothing could stop the course of events, which 
were inexorably leading to an armed clash. The thrust of 
this build-up was Israel, and the blessing came from the 
United States. 

Of course, for the Israeli leadership, by that time 
stacked with some of the obvious hawks (Dayan became 
Minister of Defence, Herut leader Begin was also includ¬ 
ed in the cabinet), the position of the United States was 
crucial in its decision-making. Israel’s Minister of For¬ 
eign Affairs Abba Eban and its intelligence chief flew 








to Washington, where Eban was immediately received 
by President Johnson. What was the American position? 
Johnson’s memoirs give a fairly good description. 

1. The US Administration assured the Israeli govern¬ 
ment of its full backing to any scheme for lifting the 
blockade of the Gulf of Akaba, even if this entailed using 
force against Nasser. “You can assure the Israeli cabi¬ 
net”, the President told Eban on May 26, 1967, at the 
White House, “we will pursue vigorously any and all 
possible measures to keep the Strait open” 52 (my empha¬ 
sis.— Y.P.). Towards the end of the session, choosing 
his words carefully, Eban asked: “I would not be wrong 
if I told the Prime Minister that your disposition is to 
make every possible effort to assure that the Strait and 
the Gulf will remain open to free and innocent passage?” 
“I assured him”, wrote Johnson, that “he would not be 
wrong”. 53 

2. Although it certainly had not excluded the use of 
extreme measures against Egypt, the United States was 
eager to set all political-diplomatic and military-political 
mechanisms of putting pressure on Nasser into motion 
to force him to backtrack, losing face. In fact nothing was 
done (except outline U Thant’s proposals, previously al¬ 
luded to, which were left hanging as soon as Egypt had 
accepted them) to find Nasser a way out where his pres¬ 
tige would not be tarnished. In this situation the United 
States was ready to use a display of force also: two days 
before Israel attacked, an American aircraft carrier 
steamed through the Suez Canal, its planes fully ready 
for combat. 

At the same time, and this comes out very clearly 
from Johnson’s memoirs, the United States was trying 
to build up a coalition that could use military force 
against Egypt, as it did not want to act alone. Immedia¬ 
tely after UNEF was pulled out of Sinai, Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk, as instructed by the President, contact¬ 
ed France and Britain, and suggested that they work 
out a plan of joint action on the basis of the 1950 Tripar¬ 
tite Declaration. The American Ambassador, Charles 
Bohlen, wired from Paris that the French did not believe 
it would be proper to revive the Tripartite Declaration 
and that in general they were changing their position. 
Bohlen concluded that the French “attached considerable 
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importance to Soviet attitudes” and were ‘‘playing a ca¬ 
reful game”. British Foreign Secretary George Thomson 
told Dean Rusk in Washington that Britain proposed the 
setting up of a naval task force, composed of as many 
nations as possible, to break Nasser’s blockade and open 
the Straits of Tiran. According to President Johnson, the 
United States “explored the British proposal fully with 
key Congressmen and with other interested govern¬ 
ments”. 54 The United States informed Israel of its 
position. 

There was a lot more to this than mere ideas. Four 
units were set up from the naval task force. The first 
included two huge aircraft carriers, the America and the 
Saratoga, and the cruiser Little Rock. The second unit 
was made up of amphibian vessels. The third included 
marine detachments ready to land at any time. The fourth 
was composed of auxiliary vessels, among them refuel¬ 
ling ships carrying hundreds of thousands of tons of 
fuel. Admiral Martin, who commanded the landing of the 
US marines in Lebanon in 1958, was given a secret or¬ 
der under which he put 50 warships, 200 jet bombers and 
fighter planes, and 25,000 soldiers and marines in the 
Eastern Mediterranean on combat alert No. 1. 

The United States was eager to avoid a situation in 
which it would have to openly use its armed forces 
alongside Israel; the American politicians had very vivid 
memories of what Britain and France had lost in the 
eyes of the Arabs, going through a similar situation in 
1956. But the United States was certainly not averse to 
independent armed actions by Israel. All it did was to 
ask Israel to “bide its time” so that other ways to use 
against Egypt could be given a chance. 

It is important to realise here that the United States 
was working out its policy in the perfect knowledge that 
Egypt had no intention of initiating the hostilities against 
Israel. US intelligence reports discounted Egypt’s 
intention to attack Israel. During a White House meeting 
between Eban and US Secretary of Defence Robert 
McNamara on May 26, 1967, McNamara read out a sum¬ 
mary of three separate US intelligence groups and made 
the following conclusion: Egypt does not intend to 
initiate hostilities. But this did not keep the United Sta¬ 
tes from getting as much milage as it could out of the 
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old accusation that Nasser wanted to “drive the Israelis 
into the sea”.* 

McNamara also told Eban about another conclusion 
of the US intelligence: all the officers of the intelligence 
service agree that should Egypt attack, Israel would rout 
it. The United States conveyed this information, contain¬ 
ing an appraisal of the relative military strength of the 
two parties in the Middle East conflict to the Israeli 
leadership just when the latter was making a decision 
that would lead to either war or peace in the area. Na¬ 
turally, this information could encourage, and probably 
did prompt, Israel’s decision to make what it called a 
“pre-emptive” strike against the neighbouring Arab 
countries. One way or another, however, once the decision 
was made, the Israeli leaders knew that the issue at hand 
was not protecting Israel from “imminent extermination”, 
as they tried to convince everyone of subsequently. 

The claim that the United States was “neutral” in 
1967, a claim which even the State Department publi¬ 
cised, does not stand up when compared with the real 
facts. During the hostilities, the American delegate at the 
UN Security Council obstructed resolutions condemning 
Israel’s aggression and tried to delay the cease-fire in 
order to give the Israeli army, once the Egyptian forces 
in Sinai were defeated, the opportunity to achieve the 
“objective” on the eastern front, in other words to occupy 
the Golan Heights, which were part of Syria. American 
foreign-policy objectives had not changed one iota: use 
Israel to overthrow or at least to severely weaken the 
Arab anti-imperialist regimes and to strengthen the 
American position in the global confrontation against the 
Soviet Union and the other socialist countries. 

“By then they (the Americans.— Y.P.) had realised 
that the outcome of the war was a victory not only for 
Israel, but for them too....” The new situation in the 
Middle East by mid-June was ideal for them, wrote 
David Kimche and Dan Bawly in their book The Sand¬ 
storm, and used the following reasoning to corroborate 


* Rusk briefed the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations on 
May 23, 1967, and reported to the President that there was general 
agreement in Congress that the Arabs should not be permitted to 
drive the Israelis into the sea. One can just about imagine how that 
briefing was conducted. 
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their conclusion: at the time when the US “setbacks” in 
Vietnam were plainly visible, “the Americans sorely 
needed a counter-balance and they now found it in the 
Middle East....” According to these well-informed Israeli 
authors, the United States supported all Israel’s demands 
because it realised that “any setback inflicted on Israel 
would be a gain for the opposite side, not only for Egypt, 
but also for the Soviet Union”. Thus, Kimche and Bawly 
concluded, “there emerged an almost complete identity of 
interests between the United States and Israel, and this 
fact made all the difference to the ability of Israel to 
stand firm in its demands”. 55 Of course, this reference 
to “demands” means primarily the refusal to withdraw 
from the occupied Arab territories. 

To maintain this occupation and be able to perpetuate 
the “neither war nor peace” situation until the Arab coun¬ 
tries would accept its demands, the Israeli leadership 
needed a regular flow of American arms and solid Ameri¬ 
can political and diplomatic support after 1967. This 
they received in spades. In 1968 President Johnson decid¬ 
ed to send Israel 50 supersonic Phantom fighter bom¬ 
bers; US arms shipments to Israel increased every year, 
and included aircraft, rockets and electronic equipment. 
Israel often received models which had just been intro¬ 
duced into the US army. 

The main thrust of American political and diplomatic 
support took, in effect, the form of assistance in torpedo¬ 
ing every attempt to lay the groundwork for the imple¬ 
mentation of the UN Security Council Resolution No. 242. 
Adopted on November 22, 1967, the resolution called for 
the withdrawal of Israeli troops from all occupied ter¬ 
ritories (the problem of rectification—minor adjustments 
in the June 4, 1967 borders—was left for the parties in 
the conflict to settle themselves in their mutual interest, 
the indispensable condition being agreement of each of 
the parties), the termination of the state of war in the 
Middle East, generally recognised borders for all states 
in the area plus guarantees of those borders, freedom of 
navigation along the sea routes in the area and the set¬ 
tlement of the Palestinian refugees problem. 

Resolution No. 242 was a compromise, but at that 
time it was the only possible basis of a political settle¬ 
ment. Each of its provisions was fully accepted by Cairo 
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and Amman. Interviewed by American TV on June 14, 
1970, Nasser said he was prepared to recognise Israel’s 
pre-1967 war borders as final and responded positively 
to the question of whether Egypt was ready to pro¬ 
mise that its territory would never be used for an 
attack against Israel, once the Israeli troops were with¬ 
drawn. 

The mechanism for laying the groundwork for the 
implementation of Resolution No. 242 was also being 
put together as the Swedish diplomat Gunnar Jarring 
undertook a peace mission at the request of the UN 
Secretary General. 

Tel Aviv made no secret of its dislike of both Jarring 
and his mission; Israel was at that time sticking hard to 
its formula of “direct negotiations where Israel’s position 
would be presented”, and it was hinted that Israel might 
even possibly “make steps to meet the Arabs half-way”. 
But the promises, hints and half-hints were really not 
worth very much: in the same breath the Israeli leaders 
very explicitly and publicly outlined the settlement terms 
they were prepared to “accept”: continued occupation of 
the Golan Heights, the Gaza Strip, several districts in 
Sinai and the West bank, plus the annexation of Jerusa¬ 
lem. So for Tel Aviv, Jarring was only getting in the way 
of its manoeuvring to completely dash, at least for the 
time being, any hopes of a political settlement and to 
make it appear that the Arabs were responsible because 
they allegedly opposed the “promising direct negotia¬ 
tions”. 

Israel completely rejected Resolution No. 242. It is 
revealing that when he proposed Israel’s “peace plan” at 
the 22nd UN General Assembly Session, Eban did not 
say a word about the Resolution, which at that time was 
the only acceptable and adequately balanced basis for a 
political settlement. Given the prevailing situation, it was 
perhaps to be expected that, in general, Tel Aviv was 
opposed to the Jarring mission, especially as Jarring, 
having received appropriate authority from the UN Secre¬ 
tary General, began talks in the capitals of the countries 
involved in the Middle East conflict, essentially with the 
idea of preparing the practical implementation of Resolu¬ 
tion No, 242. Even when they agreed to meet Jarring (as 
not to do so would have strongly driven world public 
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opinion against them), the Israeli leaders made it clear 
that they did not recognise his mission as that of a me¬ 
diator but only as a channel of information so that Israel 
could be informed about the position of the Arab count¬ 
ries. Tel Aviv was absolutely against the reciprocal move 
of informing Egypt, Syria and Jordan through Jarring 
about the specific details of its position. It did not need 
neutral mediation. And, in essence, Israel’s stand here 
also had the tacit approval of the United States. 

As a result of Israel’s position, to which it could not 
have clung without American support, the Jarring mission 
began skidding. 

This was especially dangerous since Middle East ten¬ 
sion was climbing again. At the beginning of the 1970’s 
Israel intensified its military pressure on its Arab neigh¬ 
bours in the hope of forcing them to capitulate and ac¬ 
cept Israel’s conditions. Israeli bombers were sent deep 
into Egyptian territory, their targets being not so much 
military as civilian. The aim of the raids was to create a 
“psychological” situation which the Israeli politicians 
thought would be a catalyst for anti-government Egyp¬ 
tian forces to galvanise. 

But the manoeuvre did not work. As the West German 
magazine Europa Archiv (1970, No. 19) put it, the Ameri- 
can-Israeli attempt to “bomb out” the Nasser govern¬ 
ment, which was supposed to bring a pro-American gov¬ 
ernment to power in its wake, fell flat. By the middle 
of April 1970, the Soviet Union had helped Egypt 
strengthen its anti-aircraft forces considerably, and Israeli 
bombing raids deep inside Egypt could no longer be car¬ 
ried out with impunity. The rocket installations of Egypt’s 
anti-aircraft defence were much more effective. The loss 
of several Phantoms had a sharply negative psychologi¬ 
cal effect on the Israeli army; the bubble of having an 
“open sky” over Egypt for long, had burst. Under these 
circumstances Tel Aviv thought it more prudent to call 
■off these raids. 

As of the end of April, the Israeli leaders began con¬ 
centrating on the confrontation in the Suez Canal zone. 
The daily reports spoke of artillery duels, landing of 
patrols and dog-fights in the skies. It was soon obvious, 
however, that the Egyptian force engaged in the clashes 
in the Suez Canal zone was a far cry from the army of 
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the six-day war. On March 24, 1970, New York Times 
correspondent Drew Middleton, who had visited Israel 
and talked with military representatives, wrote that the 
most effective Egyptian weapon on the Suez front was 
its artillery, that the Israelis spoke about the accurate 
artillery fire. 

Although the balance of military strength between Is¬ 
rael and Egypt had not as yet changed fundamentally, 
there was a very definite trend, and when combined with 
the Palestinian guerrilla operations, it had an effect on 
the mood of different sectors in Israel. Western public 
opinion also showed a certain swing in favour of the 
Arab countries. During the six-day war and in subsequent 
months public opinion in the West had for the most part 
been very much pro-Israel (helped along by the pro- 
Zionist press), but after Israel had insisted on its terri¬ 
torial claims, the support gradually began to erode. The 
constructive policy of Egypt, Jordan, Lebanon and cer¬ 
tain other Arab countries in their search for a compromise 
peace settlement was an important factor. 

Because of this it was imperative for the United 
States not to appear completely associated with Israel’s 
position. Some initiative—even purely demonstrative— 
was wanted from the United States itself. If American 
interests were to be ensured, some sort of political action, 
or even pseudo-action, was needed, since Israel’s infle¬ 
xibility was leading into a dead alley. Besides, some 
circles in the United States—mostly those whose oil 
business was in the Arab world—were definitely dissat¬ 
isfied with the United States’ one-sided orientation in the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. 

This was the situation that led the United States to 
undertake a diplomatic demarche. On June 25, 1970, 
Secretary of State William Rogers announced the so- 
called American peace initiative in the Middle East. He 
refused to explain the details of the “plan”, but from 
subsequent press reports it soon became clear that it 
amounted to a suggestion that the Jarring mission be re¬ 
sumed. The second aspect of the so-called American peace 
initiative was an appeal to the belligerents for a tempora¬ 
ry cease-fire along the lines of disengagement. 

Although the proposal, which became known as the 
Rogers plan, is seen by several students as a shift by the 
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United States towards a “more balanced policy” on the 
Middle East conflict, the appraisal does not appear to 
stand up to close examination. The United States did 
make several overtures to Egypt in an attempt to gain 
some ground there at the expense of Soviet-Egyptian re¬ 
lations, but that was only after the death of President 
Nasser. The Rogers plan probably had only one objec¬ 
tive: to activate American Middle East policy at a time 
when Israeli policy was leading nowhere. There was noth¬ 
ing basically new in the plan. The USSR had repeatedly 
suggested practical ways of implementing Resolution 
No. 242 and had insisted on the resumption of the Jar¬ 
ring mission. Besides, President Nasser himself had 
alluded to a possible interim cease-fire, so that the mis¬ 
sion could be resumed, even before Rogers did. Never¬ 
theless, the plan was dressed up as though it were a 
new American initiative and forwarded to Israel, Egypt 
and to the other Arab countries. 

Egypt agreed to the resumption of the Jarring mis¬ 
sion and to the cease-fire. Israel also consented, but not 
before some time. Different political groups within Israel 
were at odds with each other, resulting in the Gahal bloc 
of extreme right-wing parties (which was against Jar¬ 
ring taking up his mission again, and against talks about 
the return of occupied Arab territories) leaving the gov¬ 
ernment. But, finally, compelled by the overall Middle 
East situation and by the tenor of world public opinion, 
Israel gave its consent to the resumption of talks through 
the mediation of Gunnar Jarring. 

On August 7 * 1970, the hostilities ended in the Suez 
Canal zone. The Israeli representatives, however, were in 
no hurry to contact Jarring. It was soon evident that the 
statement about being ready to resume contacts was not 
only extracted against their will, but was viewed by the 
Israeli leadership as a tactical manoeuvre. After claim¬ 
ing that Egypt had taken advantage of the armistice to 
bring rocket installations to the Suez Canal, Israel reject¬ 
ed contacts with Jarring early in September. 

The United States did not condemn this stand. On the 
contrary, official American statements, and especially so 
the American press with obviously official blessing, took 
pains to point out that Israel’s “reasons” were “appreciat- 

* 1 a.m. on August 8, Cairo time. 
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ed”. This “appreciation” was quick in coming, even 
though the US government was never actually able to 
confirm Israel’s accusations. 

The regular supply of American arms can be seen as 
encouraging Israel to maintain its “firm” policy, i.e. 
a policy opposed to political settlement. In September 
1970, Israeli Prime Minister Golda Meir flew to the Unit¬ 
ed States for talks with the Administration about increas¬ 
ing military aid to Israel. The American press pointed 
out that the Administration had again agreed to Israel’s 
demands. 

Although changing public opinion had compelled the 
United States to make sporadic statements about “neut¬ 
rality” and “objectivity”, its policy on the principal is¬ 
sue—arms deliveries to Israel—did not waver an inch. 
Statements about American “neutrality” would have no 
serious effect whatsoever on the Israeli leadership, while 
the endless and undiminished flow of modern American 
weapons, which poured into the country, no matter what 
the circumstances, indicated to the Israeli extremists that 
they had the green light to do whatever they wanted. 

But the situation had also compelled these extremist 
elements once in a while to play up to the United States 
in the attempt to make life a little easier for those who 
were always willing to come forth with support for Is¬ 
rael’s military, no matter what the circumstances. In a 
speech to Israeli university students on January 6, 1971, 
Minister of Defence Moshe Dayan explained some of the 
reasons why Israel, even though it really did not want it, 
still agreed in the summer of 1970 to the resumption of 
the Jarring mission: “It is better to resume the talks than 
to say no. It is easier for the Americans to supply us arms 
now that we have returned to the talks than had we 
refused to take part in them”. This statement possibly 
indicates what was behind the thinking of the United 
States itself when it insisted that Israel agree to the 
resumption of the Jarring mission, which was one of the 
pillars of the Rogers plan. 

It should be also mentioned that while officially 
agreeing to the mediation attempt, Israel made political 
capital out of the extremist acts of certain sectors of the 
Palestinian movement, which distracted public attention 
from its provocative political manoeuvring. Early in 
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September, one of the Palestinian groups, the Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine, hijacked several 
civilian aircraft belonging to different companies. One 
of the planes was blown up in Cairo, the others were 
forced to touch down at a deserted airfield in Jordan. 
Interviewed by Al-Gomhouriya, a Fatah leader said that 
“the hijacking of the civilian planes belonging to the 
three Western air companies has gravely damaged the 
Arab cause: this incident has diverted world attention- 
from Israel’s refusal to continue contacts with Gunnar 
Jarring, the representative of the UN Secretary General* 
whose purpose was a peace settlement of the Middle East 
crisis, and from the resumption of American supplies of 
weapons and planes to Israel”. 56 

At exactly that time, events in Jordan had taken a 
dangerous turn, resulting in the fratricidal clash between 
its army and the Palestinian groups. The United States" 
position on those events is also basic to an assessment 
of overall American Middle East policy in that period. 

We should begin from the fact that imperialist 
elements were directly involved in provoking the clashes 
in Jordan. They had managed to take advantage of both 
the reactionary and pro-Western sentiments of some 
groups in the Jordanian army command, and the extre¬ 
mist and irresponsible behaviour of certain guerrilla- 
groups. The Western press carried all the grisly details 
of the shelling of the Palestinian camps on the outskirts 
of Amman, the storming of the PLO headquarters (which 
was on one of the hills in Amman) by the Jordanian 
army, the sniping from the houses and the battles in 
which thousands of people were killed and wounded. The 
imperialist West could look on this with a self-satisfied 
smile: two forces which previously proclaimed the strug¬ 
gle against Israeli aggression to be their objective were 
embroiled in a violent armed clash. 

But there was more to it all than simple satisfaction. 
The United States skilfully used the events in Jordan to 
demonstrate its solidarity with Israel and its readiness* 
if “it was unavoidable”, to fan the embers of the Middle 
East conflict. It is apparent that the United States deli¬ 
berately exaggerated the menace “endangering the Jorda¬ 
nian regime from without”. The PLO, Syria and Egypt 
were being pressured from all angles to make them sense 
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that the United States would take “very firm action” if 
the conflict were to reach a crisis stage, up to and 
including direct involvement by US armed forces. 

The American politicians went about maintaining the 
status quo in the Middle East, i.e. the “neither war nor 
peace” situation which favoured Israel, with a rare zeal. 
The American “response” was explained to the world as 
a desire to prevent the Middle East from "sliding” into 
another war, and, more demagogically, to prevent an 
imminent—and allegedly justified—Israeli intervention 
in Jordan, were the situation to swing in favour of the 
PLO. But the real reason was to create conditions that 
would facilitate Israel’s struggle against the Arab resis¬ 
tance forces, which were making it difficult for Israel to 
consolidate the results of its policy of expansion. This can 
be seen from the fact that at the moment the clashes 
between the Jordanian army and Palestine Resistance 
units broke out, the United States acted in accord with 
Israel to coordinate a joint military policy. In this setting, 
“Nixon ordered Kissinger to become the key American 
in coordinating US-Israeli actions with Rabin”,* wrote 
the Kalb brothers in their book Kissinger, a sensational 
fact-revealing study. “The public spotlight was still to be 
directed at Rogers and Sisco, but quietly, out of the glare 
of publicity, without the full knowledge of the State De¬ 
partment, the burden of negotiating an unprecedented 
and secret American-Israeli understanding for joint mili¬ 
tary action in the Jordan crisis was placed on the shoul¬ 
ders of Kissinger and Rabin”. 57 These two journalists, 
who had worked with Kissinger for years and were per¬ 
fectly familiar with the workings of the “backrooms” of 
the US Administration, went on to describe this “unpre¬ 
cedented” coordination in the following terms: “Kissinger 
immediately called Rabin, and the two men got down to 
work (Rabin was later to joke rather proudly that he 
knew more secret ways in and out of the Executive 
Mansion than the Secret Service). Rabin, with Dayan’s 
permission, briefed Kissinger on the full range of Israeli 
military planning, and twice a day he delivered a run¬ 
down on the latest Israeli intelligence”. 58 According to 
the Kalbs, these plans had Israel striking a blow against 

* At the time Rabin was the Israeli Ambassador to the United 
States. 
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a Syrian tank force deployed in the Irbid area in Jordan. 
Rabin told Kissinger that Israel intended to send its 
armed forces into Jordan’s territory. The land and air 
force actions of Israel against Syria, too, had also been 
coordinated, though not in detail. 

The United States’ contribution would be to put its 
navy in the Mediterranean on combat alert. 

The situation in Jordan soon calmed down somewhat. 
Of course, this was not because of the “crisis response” 
measures taken jointly by the United States and Israel, 
but because of efforts by President Nasser and other 
Arab leaders who had agreed to cease-fire terms at a 
hastily summoned meeting of the heads of Arab states 
in Cairo, terms accented by both PLO leader Yasser 
Arafat and Jordan’s King Hussein. 

The elaboration of the American-Israeli joint position 
on military planning was a typical illustration of Ameri¬ 
can attempts to directly “manage” the Middle East con¬ 
flict and “control” its course in its own interests. But it 
was also, and this is important, a qualitative development 
showing that relations between the United States and 
Israel were becoming increasingly organic and intimate. 
Commenting, the Kalbs wrote: “Kissinger and Rabin 
shook hands. Along with the Jordan crisis itself, their 
unheralded but major understanding lapsed into history 
even though both men realised that a precedent had been 
established”. 59 


4. “BALANCED’’ APPROACH: 

ANTI-ARAB POLICY USING DIFFERENT METHODS 

The Cairo summit meeting that discussed the Jordan 
situation was the last which President Nasser ever 
attended. During it, Nasser did not sleep for several 
nights, neglecting his health already undermined by 
overwork, in a burst of effort to lead the Arab world out 
of the dangerous Jordan crisis. On September 28, 1970, 
President Nasser died. With his passing Egypt and the 
Arab world lost an outstanding and popular statesman, 
a fighter against imperialism, a man who fought for the 
happiness and progress of his people, and a sincere friend 
of the Soviet Union. 
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With Nasser dead, the United States pinned its hope 
on making the most out of certain tendencies and deve¬ 
lopments in Egypt. At that moment there was not yet any 
break with Nasser’s policy, but the signs of a departure, 
or retreat were already there among certain elements. 
There were also other factors laying the groundwork for 
a more active American policy in the Middle East. As 
stated at the end of the previous section, the Jordan crisis 
brought the accord between the United States and Israel 
out into the open, but this occurred when things were 
approaching a crisis stage. When the Middle East con¬ 
flict entered a calmer period following the defusing of 
the Jordan crisis, the United States found its path obst¬ 
ructed by Israel’s inflexible and uncompromising extre¬ 
mist policy, which it felt was leading its ally nowhere. 

At the end of December 1970, Israel was compelled by 
world public opinion to agree to the resumption of the 
mission by the representative of the UN Secretary Gene¬ 
ral. The Israeli leaders probably hoped that the mission 
would not be of any practical consequence and that 
agreeing to its resumption would not entail the necessity 
of defining Israel’s position in detail. But on February 8, 
1971, Jarring must have caught the Israeli leadership by 
surprise, at least judging by the reaction of Tel Aviv, 
when he forwarded identical memorandums to Egypt and 
Israel, requesting that they outline preliminary commit¬ 
ments to the implementation of the Security Council 
Resolution No. 242 of November 22, 1967. UN Secretary 
General U Thant later explained in his report on the 
Middle East that the basis of the Jarring initiative was 
that the commitments be simultaneous and reciprocal: 
Israel was to pledge that it would withdraw its forces 
from the UAR territory it had occupied; the UAR was 
to pledge that it would conclude a peace agreement with 
Israel. 

On February 15, Jarring received Egypt’s reply. It in¬ 
dicated that, provided Israeli troops were withdrawn from 
the .occupied Arab territories, Egypt would agree to all 
Ihe measures mentioned in the Jarring memorandum: 
.termination of the state of war with Israel; establishment 
of demilitarised zones on both sides of the border; the 
positioning of a UN force in certain localities; guarantees 
from the great powers of the borders of all states in the 
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area, including Israel; carrying out measures ensuring- 
that Egyptian territory would not be used for purposes 
hostile to other states; ensuring freedom of navigation 
for vessels of all countries through all marine routes in 
the area, including the Suez Canal; etc. 

Israel did not bother to submit an official reply to 
Jarring’s request. To determine just who was obstructing 
a settlement in the Middle East, all that is necessary is 
to compare the positions of Egypt and Israel. UN Secre¬ 
tary General U Thant pointed out in his report on the 
Middle East that he was satisfied with the UAR’s posi¬ 
tive response to the Jarring initiative, whereas the Israeli 
government had not made any response whatsoever and 
gave no commitments about pulling out its forces. 

At approximately that moment Israel gave another 
demonstration of its total negativism and unwillingness 
to resolve issues by political means when it rejected 
Egypt’s suggestion of February 4 that within the frame¬ 
work of a general settlement of the Middle East problem 
on the basis of the Security Council Resolution No. 242 
it withdraw its troops to a definite distance from the 
Suez Canal so that it should be possible to begin work on 
clearing this important waterway. At that moment. 
Egypt’s policy of intermediate measures did not cont-, 
radict the interests of Arab countries because what was 
being raised were not partial, but intermediate steps 
within a framework of a coordinated overall plan for the 
withdrawal of Israeli troops from all Arab territories. 
Egypt’s suggestion on February 4, 1971, was fundamen¬ 
tally different from the partial decisions which it took 
in 1973-1974. 

i ; • OJ. >’ 

Golda Meir’s initial reaction to Egypt’s suggestion^©/ 
open the Canal was a flat and categorical no, but when; 
it was clear that world public opinion wanted the Canal 
opened, the Israeli leaders tried to create the illusion that 
they were approaching the issue positively. The way they 
went about “reviewing their position”, however, was to 
ensure that Egypt’s peace initiative would never get of! 
the ground. Israel said that it would accept the “inter¬ 
mediate settlement” only if it were viewed as an indepen¬ 
dent agreement and not linked to a general agreement 
providing for the withdrawal of Israeli troops from ter¬ 
ritories occupied in the June 1967 war. The Israeli 
















leaders also made it clear that they were not even 
prepared to consider the possibility of the Egyptian army 
crossing the Suez Canal. This was how Israel for all 
practical purposes was able to ward off an agreement with 
Egypt on an intermediate settlement. If the settlement 
were carried out on Israeli terms (and the Egyptian 
leadership understood this perfectly), it would open the 
gates to the continuation of Israel’s occupation of a 
considerable part of Sinai and the West bank of the 
Jordan. 

Tel Aviv’s policy of obstruction resulted, on the one 
hand, in the termination of the Jarring mission (Jarring 
pointed out that without a positive reply from Israel 
to his memorandum he would no longer be able to con¬ 
tinue as a peace mediator) and, on the other hand, in blo¬ 
cking Egypt’s peace initiative on opening the Suez 
Canal. 

This was the situation at the end of April 1971, when 
Washington announced that the Secretary of State was 
to make a Middle East tour that would take him to Egypt 
and Israel. Secretary of State William Rogers and his 
assistant Joseph Sisco took off in May and had meetings 
and talks with the Egyptian and Israeli leaders. Presi¬ 
dent Nixon and Golda Meir exchanged messages, as did 
Nixon and Egypt’s President Anwar Sadat. The whole 
world knew that the United States had gone on another 
“mediation mission”. But why? 

First, the United States began playing a more active 
political role in the Middle East when Israel’s obstruc¬ 
tionism was coming under strong fire from different 
sectors of world public opinion, including certain groups 
which at previous stages of the Middle East crisis had 
been clearly pro-Israeli. When Israel refused to give a 
positive reply to the Jarring memorandum, several Asian 
and African countries and certain others demanded that 
sanctions be invoked. Many objective observers think that 
this prompted the United States to step forward as a 
“mediator”; it had to prevent its ally, Israel, from being 
fully isolated internationally and it had to shield Israel 
from criticism. 

A second factor behind the American mission of “gooc 
offices” was to cajole Egypt into accepting a partial 
settlement. 
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Third, the United States obviously had an eye on get¬ 
ting its supporters in several Arab countries active. Just 
before Rogers made his Middle East tour, there were 
articles in a few Cairo newspapers claiming that the 
United States holds the “key” to the Middle East settle¬ 
ment and that, because of this, the Arab world should 
take a “more flexible” approach to the United States. 
When Washington announced to the world that it was 
attempting to “mediate”, it was creating the illusion that 
it was abandoning its one-sided pro-Israeli approach to 
the Middle East conflict. It was very clear that this was 
being done to help pro-Western elements in several Arab 
countries to gain ascendancy and to try and alter the 
policy of those countries. 

Fourth, American politicians were trying to undermine 
relations between the Arab world and the Soviet Union, 
and, in their opinion, the developments in Egypt after 
May 1971 looked extremely promising. That was the time 
when many functionaries were accused of conspiring 
against President Sadat and were removed from leading 
posts in the state machinery and the Arab Socialist 
Union. There was an attempt to capitalise on the inter¬ 
nal events and sow discord between Egypt and the Soviet 
Union. 

But the attempt failed for the moment. A representa¬ 
tive delegation from the Soviet Union flew to Cairo, and 
on May 27, 1971, the Treaty of Friendship and Coopera¬ 
tion between the Soviet Union and Egypt was signed. It 
summed up the results of the long and many-sided rela¬ 
tions which had developed between the two countries and 
outlined broad areas for future cooperation. 

The July 1971 events in Sudan, where a sanguinary 
anti-communist campaign had taken place, were also 
used to try and isolate the Arab countries from the socia¬ 
list world and from the international communist and 
workers’ movement. Progressive Arab elements were able 
to counter the imperialist offensive, and during the visit 
to Egypt by a delegation of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, led by Boris Ponomaryov, Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the CPSU (July, 1971), on the oc¬ 
casion of the General National Congress of the Arab 
Socialist Union, a communique was issued, pointing out 
that any manifestation of anti-communism only serves 
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imperialist objectives in the Middle East. 60 At that 
moment the inclusion of this declaration in the joint 
Soviet-Egyptian communique was very important because 
it cut out much of the ground for manoeuvring from 
under the internal Egyptian and external reactionary 
forces which hoped to cool off Egyptian-Soviet relations. 

Subsequently, Egypt’s relations with the USSR were 
to worsen and were to be considered far less important 
for Egypt’s policy than they had been under President 
Nasser. The end result was President Sadat’s unilateral 
denunciation of the Soviet-Egyptian Treaty of Friendship 
and Cooperation. But right-wing Arab groups and those 
behind them could only stage-manage that some time 
later. At the time of Nasser’s death they still lacked the 
potentials to effect this about-turn. 

Even though American policy became much more 
active right after the death of this outstanding Egyptian 
leader, it was unable to make any headway in forcing 
the Arabs to capitulate. This failure was reflected in the 
Egyptian leadership’s unquestionable desire, as they 
stated after Nasser had died, to broaden cooperation with 
the USSR along many lines. During talks with the Soviet 
Union in October 1970, Sadat said: “As Acting President 
of the Republic I have to state the following: we defini¬ 
tely ask that the Soviet military personnel remain in our 
country. That is the desire and will of our people, the 
armed forces, the leadership of the Arab Socialist 
Union and the government, and so I will even ask for 
an increase in the strength of that personnel”. So if it 
was to create the appropriate “background” under these 
circumstances for political manoeuvring in the Arab 
world, the State Department would have to let it be 
known that it might limit the military supplies to Israel. 
But for all practical purposes the flow of Phantom and 
Skyhawk fighter bombers and spares, the air-to-surface 
rockets and other weapons to Israel did not abate; 
moreover, it was in 1971 that the American aid project 
that would give Israel all the weapons it needed was 
drawn up. Early in 1972 the United States officially an¬ 
nounced that Israel would be receiving another consign¬ 
ment of Phantoms. 

Washington’s unwillingness (and most likely the im¬ 
possibility, taking into account its long-standing relations 
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with the Israeli expansionists and the considerable influ¬ 
ence of the Israel lobby inside the United States) to 
suspend the supplies of offensive arms to Israel was a 
big factor in exposing the essence of American Middle 
East policy and presented a serious obstacle to the 
Americans in carrying out their “revamped” tactics. This 
was especially evident since the United States proceeded 
arming Israel heavily when differences on this question 
rose to the surface in the West. France had a very dif¬ 
ferent position from that of the United States, and the 
French government held to the policy initiated by the 
late President de Gaulle of suspending arms supplies to 
Israel, most prominently the Mirage planes. Paris can¬ 
celled the deal for 50 Mirages, and on February 15, 1972, 
an agreement was signed on returning the advance pay¬ 
ment to Israel. 

But even though the United States did not give up 
either the idea or the practice of arming Israel, it perse¬ 
vered in a policy mainly oriented to weaken the bonds be¬ 
tween the Arab countries, especially Egypt, and the 
Soviet Union. Washington officials realised perfectly well 
that this was the only way the United States could take 
if it wanted elbow-room to manoeuvre so as to “control” 
the Middle East conflict in a way favourable for both 
itself and Israel. 

One of the objectives being worked on then was to 
weaken the anti-imperialist, progressive Arab regimes 
and to bolster the pro-Western conservative ones. Henry 
Kissinger, then the President’s Assistant for National Se¬ 
curity, made no bones about this at a confidential meeting 
with American newsmen on July 26, 1970: “We are trying 
to get a settlement (of the Middle East conflict.— Y.P.) 
in such a way that the moderate regimes are strengthen¬ 
ed, and not the radical regimes. We are trying to expel 
the Soviet military presence....” Very revealing was Kis¬ 
singer’s explicit mention of Soviet military advisers, 61 
and the point was immediately clear to right-wing ele¬ 
ments in Cairo, who even though not yet in power were 
gradually extending their influence. 

Kissinger repeated himseLf in approximately the same 
terms in several subsequent statements. The Kalbs 
analysis was:. “Kissinger’s point was that he could 
visualise a time when the Egyptians would read certain 
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signals in the international atmosphere and decide on 
their own to ‘expel’ the Russians”. 62 It is hard to credit 
Kissinger with such miraculous vision; if we accepted 
what the Kalbs say, it would mean that even several 
months before Nasser’s sudden death Kissinger could 
foresee the vicissitudes of the inner political struggle and 
the shifts that would occur in the Egyptian leadership 
and policies as a result of that struggle. Nevertheless, 
Kissinger was indeed sending up “signals” to those in 
Egypt who were then advocating the idea that the United 
States, and only the United States, held the keys to a 
Middle East settlement. 

After Nasser’s death, these “signals” were sent direct¬ 
ly to the new Egyptian leadership. 

There is evidence to show that the concrete bargaining 
about the “price” for Sadat’s unilateral decision to have 
the Soviet military advisers withdrawn from Egypt began 
right after Nasser’s death. In his book The Road to 
Ramadan Heikal puts a good deal of emphasis on the 
arrival in Cairo (the first half of November 1970, shortly 
after the funeral) of one of the most powerful and most 
trusted people of King Feisal of Saudi Arabia—his son- 
in-law and counsellor, Kamel Adham, who had supervisory 
powers over the Saudi secret services. In a talk with 
Sadat, Heikal wrote, Kamel Adham “talked about the 
Russian presence in Egypt, saying how much it alarmed 
the Americans.... President Sadat’s answer was that Egypt 
depended on the Soviet Union for so much, whereas the 
Americans were providing Israel with everything it asked 
for.... But he added that if the first phase of Israeli with¬ 
drawal were completed he could promise to get the Rus¬ 
sians out. Kamel Adham asked President Sadat if he 
could pass this on to the Americans and the President 
said he could”. 63 

It can be assumed that this talk was reported, and 
logically following was that subsequent talks on the ques¬ 
tion were conducted through two channels—via the 
Saudis and directly with the Americans. 

Early in 1976 a rather fascinating and revealing arti¬ 
cle by a Harvard University professor, Edward Sheehan, 
about Kissinger’s Middle East mission was published in 
the United States. As The New York Times commented, 
“State Department officials said that Mr. Sheehan had 
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had many interviews with key Kissinger aides who had 
been involved in Middle East diplomacy. They said that 
these contacts were approved by Mr. Kissinger even 
though Mr. Kissinger specifically denied having approved 
allowing Mr. Sheehan access to classified records of 
conversations held with Middle East leaders”. 64 In a brief 
interview Kissinger said: “Those who did it committed 
a gross breach of confidence and a gross error of 
judgement”, and added that he was “thunderstruck” to 
see the material in print. But there is also another ver¬ 
sion of the whole affair: Sheehan’s article and his book 
based on it, Arabs, Israelis and Kissinger, were the result 
of a “leak” stage-managed by the Secretary of State, 
perhaps to pick up some added publicity. One way or the 
other, the accuracy of Sheehan’s information was not 
questioned by the US State Department or by Kissinger. 

Rogers had suggested to Sadat in Cairo, Sheehan 
writes, that “Nixon might be more forthcoming were 
Sadat to diminish the ... Soviet presence in Egypt; in a 
famous indiscretion Kissinger had already announced 
that the American purpose was to ‘expel’ the Russians.... 
Whatever his (Sadat’s.— Y.P.) immediate motivations, he 
must have known that the expulsion would be perceived 
as another cry for American help”. 65 

The day before Sadat decided to have the Soviet mili¬ 
tary advisers withdrawn he had another meeting with a 
special envoy from the King of Saudi Arabia, this time 
the Minister of Defence, Prince Sultan. At a subsequent 
closed meeting with Cairo newspaper editors Sadat 
revealed that Prince Sultan (who had come directly from 
Washington) had brought him a message from the 
Americans reminding him that the “key to the situation 
was in their hands”. Kamel Adham happened to be 
“coincidently” in Cairo as well. After outlining these 
events, Heikal commented specifically: “Whether there 
was any connection between these facts, and whether 
King Feisal was informed of the measures the President 
was going to take, I do not know, and none of us are 
likely to know unless President Sadat chooses to 
tell us”. 66 

The United States did not officially react to Sadat’s 
move, which was clearly made in order to accommodate 
Washington. But Kissinger drafted several secret mes- 
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sages for Nixon’s signature, which, Sheehan said, were 
then dispatched by intelligence channels directly to Sadat 
through Hafez Ismail, the Egyptian President’s National 
Security Adviser. Those messages acknowledged the with¬ 
drawal of the Soviet advisers as an important act, and 
pledged that the Administration would concentrate on the 
Middle East as soon as the presidential elections and the 
Vietnam negotiations were concluded. 67 

The story which the American press circulated was 
that Kissinger was “astounded” by Sadat’s sudden deci¬ 
sion. “Why has Sadat done me this favour?” he asked 
his aides. “Why didn’t he demand of me all kinds of 
concessions first?” 68 

It is extremely difficult to believe that this was Kis¬ 
singer’s real reaction to the “unexpected” and “unselfish” 
decision to terminate the Soviet military mission in 
Egypt. American policy had done all it could, directly 
and indirectly, to encourage the Egyptian leadership to 
finally make that move. 

Just a little more than a year after Nasser’s death, the 
United States established two channels of communica¬ 
tion with Egypt’s top leadership. “There was the normal 
Foreign Office to Foreign Office channel, and there was 
the undercover link through our own intelligence and the 
CIA (always particularly active in the Middle East)”, 69 
wrote Mohamed Heikal. Both channels were in regular 
operation. 

Besides this, there were top-level meetings. One of 
the most important of these (prior to Sadat’s meeting 
with Kissinger in November 1973) was during Hafez 
Ismail’s visit to the United States on February 23-25, 
1973. The brief protocol part on the visit—Ismail’s recep¬ 
tion at the White House and his meeting with President 
Nixon—was given a great deal of coverage on American 
TV and in the newspapers; the long secret talks Hafez 
Ismail had with Kissinger were naturally confidential. 
But two American policy objectives came out clear in 
the talks: to weaken the Soviet position in the Middle 
East and to prepare the groundwork for independent US 
mediation. “The United States was ready for a general 
discussion on Middle East questions with the Soviet 
Union, but \yhen it came down to details, it preferred to 
deal only wjth the parties directly concerned”, 70 was 
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Heikal’s conclusion in connection with Ismail’s reports 
to Cairo. 

These two objectives merged into one overall Ameri¬ 
can desire: to use its mediation to force the Arabs to 
agree to unacceptable settlement terms and to strengthen 
Israel’s positions. 

While Hafez Ismail was in the United States, it was 
decided to establish, alongside the open contacts through 
the US State Department, a top-secret link between the 
Egyptian leadership and Kissinger himself. The reason 
for this, President Nixon told Ismail, was that he gave 
Kissinger personal responsibility for bringing about a 
settlement of the Middle East conflict. And Heikal says 
that Nixon made the proviso that even the State Depart¬ 
ment not be informed about this link. 

The Egyptian leadership, which at that time had 
decided to make overtures also to the West in general, 
diligently did all it could to avoid any hint of friction 
with the United States, even in instances where American 
actions in Egypt undermined that country’s sovereignty 
or where the interests of friendship with the USSR had 
to be sacrificed. 

This was the story behind the so-called Randopolo 
case which broke out at the end of 1971. An Egyptian 
national of Greek origin, Randopolo was the manager of 
a large estate not far from an air force base. He was 
also an American spy, and one of his contacts was a 
certain Miss Swain, a CIA agent, who was officially a 
secretary in the visa office of the American consulate in 
Cairo. Both Randopolo and Swain were arrested by the 
Egyptian security. According to Heikal, the head of the 
CIA network in Egypt—a certain Eugene Trone, who had 
diplomatic cover as a member of the mission which was 
in charge of American interests in Egypt after diplomatic 
relations between the two countries had been broken— 
wrote “a letter of quite extraordinary frankness” to the 
then ARE Chief of General Intelligence, General Ahmed 
Ismail. “I want you to understand”, the head of the CIA 
in Egypt wrote, “that Egypt is not the target in this 
espionage affair.... Here was a base from which the 
Soviets (military specialists.— Y.P.), were operating and 
we were naturally interested in what they were doing. 
We were spying on them and not on you”. 71 The explana- 
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tion was accepted; Miss Swain was released early in 

1972, while Randopolo died of a heart attack in prison. 
The matter was closed and was not to affect the overall 
“flirtation” between Egypt and the United States, which 
also did all it could to smooth over the Randopolo affair. 
In September 1971, right after the arrests, Donald 
Bergus, an American diplomatic representative, went 
with Trone to visit the head of the Egyptian intelligence 
and apologised for the incident. 

“Flirtation” with Egypt was only one aspect of the 
American gamble in the Middle East. The other and deci¬ 
sive aspect was still its close and confidential relations 
with Israel and the policy that would keep the Israeli 
army well supplied with the latest weapons. Thus, Hafez 
Ismail, who was given royal treatment by Nixon and 
Kissinger in Washington, read in Paris, en route home in 
February 1973, a New York Times report that Nixon had 
decided to furnish Israel with 48 Phantoms and 36 Sky- 
hawks. “Through his secret channels”, Edward Sheehan 
wrote, “Kissinger hastened to assure Sadat that the 
report was false, that the Israeli request (long since 
pending) was still ‘under study’. Kissinger was furious 
at the leak because it undermined his conversations 
with Ismail. The report, however, was not false, only 
premature; Nixon confirmed it in the spring”. 72 

The fourth Arab-Israeli war broke out in October 

1973. We will go on to show the factors which led to the 
Middle East conflict reaching the crisis stage. Not last 
among these factors was long-standing American policy. 

There is no way one could call the United States’ posi¬ 
tion during the war a “balanced” approach to both parties 
to the conflict. Contrary to all reasons, including the very 
real threat of an oil embargo, whose repercussions for the 
American economy and that of its allies would have been 
extremely serious, the United States decided to support 
Israel. Washington set up an air lift to fly in arms and 
ammunition to Israel. There has been a lot of controversy 
and different opinions as to why the several days’ delay 
in opening the air lift. Some people have put all the 
blame on the Pentagon “technocrats”; others feel that 
Kissinger was playing his own game, that he was trying 
to create the best possible conditions for the United Sta¬ 
tes to begin its “mediation” because he knew that the 
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delay would not affect Israel in one way or another. As 
Kissinger later declared: “Even if the Israelis had not 
had the arms we sent them, they would not have been 
in 1 he powerless position you imagine. They had prepared 
their counter-attack across the Suez Canal before even 
receiving our aid”. 73 Whatever the case may be, one 
thing was clear: as always, when it came to the crunch, 
the United States stood four-square on Israel’s side. 

American diplomatic steps during and after the Octo¬ 
ber war brought this fact out even more clearly. It could 
also be seen in the message which the President sent 
Congress on allocating $ 2,200 million in emergency mili¬ 
tary assistance to Israel. Everybody realised that the al¬ 
location of the tremendous sum which he requested could 
have no direct bearing on the hostilities, since it could 
not be implemented immediately; what it was designed 
to do was to give Israel support and to put psychological 
pressure on the Arabs. Even more important, this gesture 
gave Tel Aviv a guarantee that it would be able to rein¬ 
force its military strength, allowing it to continue to 
occupy the Arab lands even after the cease-fire in the 
October war. At the same time, and probably for psycho¬ 
logical reasons as well, the United States sent its Sixth 
Fleet, reinforced by several aircraft carriers, into the 
eastern Mediterranean. 

The United States’ position on a cease-fire leaves no 
doubt at all as to the real orientation of American policy 
in October 1973. In this connection, the talks between the 
Secretary of State and the Israeli leaders are particular¬ 
ly interesting. Matti Golan, chief diplomatic correspondent 
of the Israeli newspaper Ha’aretz, describes the contents 
of these talks in his book The Secret Conversations of 
Henry Kissinger, published in the United States in 1976. 
The first version of the book was banned by Israel’s mili¬ 
tary censors. In an official letter to the author the chief 
censor said that the book was not allowed to be published 
since “it is almost entirely based on secret and top-secret 
information and also cites classified documents”. 74 Golan 
himself is perfectly candid about the source of his infor¬ 
mation. The material, he said, was made available to him 
in “its most authentic form”, and it was his impression 
that “someone in the Israeli government, someone in a 
crucial position, was interested in having the material 
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publicised”. 75 This was most likely at the time when there 
were divisions in Israel’s top leadership on the question 
of the American “flirtation” with President Sadat. The 
Israeli cabinet subsequently discussed Golan’s book and, 
guided by considerations of state security—which should 
be interpreted as “apprehensions” that Israel’s relations 
with the United States might suffer- decided that the 
book should not be published. The tone of the second 
version was much more moderate as it was intended for 
publication abroad, but it, too, contains quite reliable 
information (judging by the background of the publica¬ 
tion and the fact that there was no reaction from the US 
State Department) that sheds light on the motivations 
and nature of many American diplomatic actions during 
and after the October war. 

How, then, did the United States react to the necessi¬ 
ty of bringing about a cease-fire in the Middle East in 
October 1973? The suggestion of a cease-fire was first 
included in Security Council Resolution No. 338, whose 
draft was drawn up during Kissinger’s visit to Moscow. 
The appeal for an immediate end to the fighting in the 
resolution, which the Security Council adopted on Octo¬ 
ber 22, 1973, did not have any results straight away. The 
Israeli army intensified its operations in an attempt to 
complete the encirclement of, and strike at, the Third 
Egyptian Army, which was on the east bank of the Suez 
in the Sinai Desert. The story circulated by the American 
press and in subsequent materials on the October war 
was that Washington was “putting pressure on Israel” to 
force it to stop fighting. But this story is a long way 
from being accurate. 

On October 22, several hours after the Security Coun¬ 
cil adopted Resolution No. 338, Kissinger’s plane landed 
at Tel Aviv’s Lod airport. He first met Golda Meir’s 
“kitchen cabinet” (several top leaders, who used to get 
together in the kitchen of Meir’s home to discuss the most 
important questions), and then the Chief of Staff and a 
few other generals were summoned to inform the Secre¬ 
tary of State about the military situation. Kissinger final¬ 
ly asked, writes Golan, “how many days the army needed 
to complete the encirclement of the two Egyptian armies 
on the east bank of the Suez Canal. Chief of Staff Elazar 
put it at around seven days, but the air force chief. 
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Brigadier General Peled, excitedly argued that now ... it 
was possible to destroy the two armies in two or three 
days. Kissinger responded: ‘Two or three days? That’s 
all? Well, in Vietnam the cease-fire didn’t go into effect 
at the exact time that was agreed on’. ...Kissinger’s hosts 
did not ask for further clarification. The words sounded 
to them like an indirect go-ahead for the continuation of 
the fighting....” That impression was strengthened when 
the question of supervision of the cease-fire was discus¬ 
sed, writes Golan. The Israelis interpreted Kissinger’s 
remark “as an indication that he would not be so unhap¬ 
py if for some reason the fighting went on past the 
cease-fire deadline”. 76 

It is very interesting that President Sadat has often 
said that the US Secretary of State categorically warned 
him against any attempt to strike at the Israeli bridge¬ 
head on the west bank of the Canal. The front at the 
time was somewhat like a layer cake. If we talk about 
encircling the Egyptian army on the east bank, there are 
just as good reasons to say that the Israeli tanks under 
General Sharon were in a similar position on the west 
bank of the Suez: the bridgehead was linked to the main 
Israeli troop formation in Sinai by a pontoon crossing 
over the Canal and a narrow six-kilometre strip that 
several Egyptian generals said should be cut. President 
Sadat was to say later that he had a considerable supe¬ 
riority in firing power, two to one, but he did not order 
the operation because Kissinger had made it very expli¬ 
cit to him that the United States would not accept an 
Israeli defeat. 

So we can see that the United States took a totally 
different approach to the situation on the east and west 
banks of the Canal. Its pro-Israeli policy was glaringly 
evident, and it directly influenced the outcome of the 
hostilities, especially in the final stage. 

Was there prior agreement between Sadat and Kis¬ 
singer that the Egyptians would only undertake a limited 
military operation so that they could take the conflict 
“out of the freezer” and propel a settlement which would 
be carried out under American mediation? Or was 
agreement reached only in the process of the war? 
Whichever it may be, President Sadat himself has said 
many times that Egyptian military actions could have 
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been a lot more damaging to Israel, but then he “would be 
taking a political risk”. This is the background against 
which we should examine the way things happened in 
the Israeli tank break-through on the west bank of Suez. 
We will look at the events as they are described by Mo- 
hamed Heikal. On October 15, when the Israelis were 
satisfied that the Egyptian strategic reserves were alrea¬ 
dy engaged, Sharon gave the final order to attack across 
the Canal. The gap of about 40 kilometres between the 
two Egyptian armies in the region of Deversoir-Abu 
Sultan was virtually unguarded at that time, and Israeli 
amphibious troops, crossing the Great Bitter Lake, 
quickly gained a footing on the west bank. At the point 
of Sharon’s main crossing, astonishingly enough, there 
was still an Israeli stronghold on the Bariev line which 
had not been liquidated by the Egyptians or abandoned 
by the Israelis, and this was able to give great assistance 
to the crossing Israeli troops. 

“After the Israeli forces had established their bridge¬ 
heads they lay down a bridge over which the armour 
crossed, supported by long-range and medium-range 
artillery and aircraft.... A first target of the attackers 
was Ismailia, but stiff resistance was met and the at¬ 
tackers turned south and west, rapidly gaining more 
ground until on October 17 a highly efficient formation, 
the Egyptian 182nd Parachute Brigade, which included 
volunteers and commandos, was rushed to hold the 
situation. Elements of this brigade had almost reached 
the Israeli crossing points, and frogmen acting in coordi¬ 
nation with it were poised to blow up the bridge, when 
the order was received to draw back and maintain a front 
in line with that of the division next to them in order to 
avoid creating a salient. The colonel commanding the 
brigade found it hard to believe that this order came 
from Egyptian headquarters and asked for confirmation. 
This was given by an officer whose voice he recognised, 
but in an effort to gain time, and so give his mission a 
chance of success, he appealed to Cairo GHQ for con¬ 
firmation of the order. This too was given, and with 
reluctance he withdrew his hand from the Israeli wind¬ 
pipe on which it had been about to close. 

“The artillery of the Second Army ... and elements of 
the artillery of the Third Army ... began bombardment of 








the enemy bridges, scoring more than one direct hit, 
before they too received the order to withdraw to avoid 
creating a salient”. 77 As Heikal sees it, this was the dark 
side of the operation of the Israeli army to create a 
bridgehead on the west bank, which led ultimately to 
serious military and political results that had a great 
impact on the cease-fire terms. 

At the same time, the overall outcome of the October 
war had a very marked influence on subsequent American 
policy. Without an analysis one cannot correctly evaluate 
the measures which Washington took in the military, 
political and diplomatic areas. 

The Egyptian army scored a number of important suc¬ 
cesses in the initial days of the war. It forced the Suez 
Canal along its entire length and broke through the 
“impregnable” Bariev line—a huge sand rampart with a 
network of fortifications, which the Israelis had built 
along the east bank of the Suez Canal. The Syrian army 
advanced to the Golan Heights. But as time went on, 
Israel managed to improve the military situation. Its 
tanks broke through to the west bank of the Suez and 
made a wedge in the Syrian defences on a narrow 
section leading to Damascus, advancing approximately 
20 kilometres ahead of the disengagement line that had 
existed prior to October 6. 

Even so, the principal conclusion that can be drawn 
from the 20 days of battles (the hostilities in fact ended 
three days after the UN Security Council adopted its 
cease-fire resolution) was that the Israeli military doct¬ 
rine had been blasted. It had been based on the assump¬ 
tion that Israel had the ability and capability to strike 
against the Arab countries without itself sustaining 
considerable losses, that it could choose the place and 
time at will, and that it could unilaterally determine the 
scope and intensity of engagements. The Israeli military 
doctrine and its projection into the political thinking of 
the Israeli leadership was based on this point: the Arabs 
would never be able to mount any substantial resistance 
to the Israeli military machine and were still less able 
to score any, even local, success in a confrontation with 
Tel Aviv. What the Israeli “strategists” were essentially 
saying was that there could be no active Arab resistance 
to their expansionist schemes. On top of this, they just 
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about ignored the merits of the weapons which certain 
Arab armies were now able to use. 

The hostilities in October exploded several strategic 
ideas of the Israeli General Staff. Unexpectedly for the 
Israeli leadership, their losses were quite considerable. 
There were almost 3,000 men killed. Taking the ratio of 
killed to wounded as one to five (in modern warfare the 
ratio is usually even greater), it turned out that a goodly 
number of soldiers and officers were forced out of action. 
According to Israeli statistics, approximately 500 soldiers 
and officers were captured. Of course, the Arab countries 
also sustained heavy losses, but Israel was particularly 
sensitive to its casualties because of the tremendous dif¬ 
ference between its population and that of the Arab coun¬ 
tries. Israel’s losses in weapons were heavy as well: 900 
tanks and approximately 250 planes (about half the 
Israeli air force). “Conclusions have been drawn to the 
effect that in the brief lapse of time since 1967, the Arabs 
have greatly narrowed the ‘technology gap’ and the 
‘quality gap’ between them and Israel and have learned 
to fight well in a modern war”, 78 said Nadav Safran, one 
of the distinguished students of the Middle East conflict, 
who was formerly an Israeli army officer and is now 
professor at an American university. 

The October war made it clear beyond a shadow of 
a doubt that Israel no longer ruled the skies. The Egyp¬ 
tian and Syrian anti-aircraft defence effectively resisted 
the Israeli air force. The acknowledgement of this point 
is made in a rather interesting way by Jon Glassman, an 
American military historian, in his book on the Middle 
East conflict. Describing the 1973 war, Glassman wrote 
that even though the Israelis knew what types of anti¬ 
aircraft weapons the Arabs possessed, they were staggered 
by both the efficiency and intensity with which they 
were used. He describes the effect of the anti-tank 
weapons used by Egypt’s infantry, in this way: “Though 
the Israeli armed forces were aware of these weapons, 
individual tank commanders had not been adequately 
briefed on their effectiveness. Because of this factor of 
surprise, the Saggers were particularly psychologically 
disturbing to Israeli armoured-force personnel. As one 
Israeli tank commander described the shock effect of the 
Sagger, ‘You are rolling along feeling invulnerable and 
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suddenly you see a single man holding onto a stick 
standing 2,000 yards ahead of you. You cannot believe 
that this single man has the power to destroy the huge 
tank, but in a few seconds the tank is a wreck’ ”. 79 

It was later revealed that following sharp criticism, 
Israel’s Minister of Defence Moshe Dayan had handed in 
his resignation right at the outbreak of the war, admit¬ 
ting that responsibility for the failures in the defence 
system lay with him. But because the Israeli leaders did 
not want to heighten domestic political contradictions but 
were eager to glue together the alliance of the different 
political forces represented in the government, Dayan’s 
resignation was not accepted. 

In April 1974, the preliminary report of an official 
committee chaired by Judge Agranat, which was formed 
in Israel to investigate the cause of Israel’s failure in 
October 1973, was published. In January 1975, the Agra¬ 
nat committee submitted its final report, in which it was 
shown that the Israeli command had badly underestimat¬ 
ed the military capability of the Arab countries, that the 
Israeli army had been “unprepared” and that there had 
been a lack of discipline in the opening stages of war. 
But even the committee’s preliminary findings were 
enough to result in the dismissal of the Chief of Staff 
and the top echelon of Israeli army intelligence. 

The final thing about the October war was that the 
Arab countries capitalised on an extremely powerful 
weapon, oil, for the first time. Following a coordinated 
plan of action, the Arab countries announced their inten¬ 
tion, and then actually began, to slow down oil produc¬ 
tion to the point that it fell to 30 per cent of that of 
September 1973. And then they put the oil embargo on 
several Western countries supporting Israel. The embargo 
was used specifically against the United States and the 
Netherlands; the result for the Netherlands being that the 
Rotterdam oil refining centre which supplied petropro- 
ducts derived from Arab oil to many of the European 
Economic Community countries had to halt its operations. 
The third salvo in the Arab world’s oil war was a 
sharp rise of oil prices. By the end of 1973, in certain 
areas prices were four times what they were at the begin¬ 
ning of October. 

These steps had a direct impact on the interests of 
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all the industrially developed capitalist countries, but the 
hardest hit were Western Europe and Japan, which met 
80 per cent of their oil requirements from Arab oil. The 
Arab oil measures affected the United States to some 
extent also, heightening the processes involved in the 
energy crisis. 

So, as a result of the change in the balance of 
strength in the Middle East conflict, the oil factor, and 
the increasing dissatisfaction with the Israeli leadership’s 
inflexible and short-sighted policy, there were some im¬ 
portant changes internationally in favour of the Arab 
countries. On November 6, 1973, the EEC issued its first 
ever joint political statement on events in the Middle 
East, urging a political settlement of the conflict in ac¬ 
cordance with the Security Council Resolution No. 242 
of November 22, 1967. 

The Japanese government finally took a concrete 
stand on the Middle East conflict as well, and like the 
EEC called for the observance of Resolution No. 242. 

One of the consequences of the October war was that 
Israel found itself in greater international isolation. It 
should be made quite clear that this was not only 
because the oil factor had definitely influenced the posi¬ 
tion of several Western countries on the Middle East 
conflict. 

There was also growing dissatisfaction in both West 
European countries and in Japan with the support the 
United States was giving Israel. Most of them knew per¬ 
fectly well that in the long run Israel’s ability to pursue 
its extremist policy depended on the United States. Fede¬ 
ral Germany refused to allow the United States to trans¬ 
port arms to Israel via its air-fields; Britain and France 
slapped a total ban on the export of weapons to all bel¬ 
ligerents, Israel included. For all practical purposes the 
United States could not use the territory of its West 
European allies except for Portugal with its fascist re¬ 
gime, as a transportation centre. Even the American mili¬ 
tary bases in Western Europe’s NATO countries were 
clamped down on—and this, the Americans admitted, 
came as a real surprise to Washington. The response was 
an unprecedentedly sharp barrage of criticism which 
American statesmen, including the Secretary of Defence, 
levelled at their West European allies. 
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The discord between the United States and several 
West European countries reached a high point when the- 
Americans put their armed forces on many bases, includ¬ 
ing those in Europe, on combat alert without consulting 
their NATO allies. 

The reason for Washington’s move was not only its 
all-powerful and arrogant approach to its allies, "who„ 
along with many others, did not believe that there was 
any need or any valid justification for putting the US 
armed forces stationed around the world on combat alert. 
The American press spread the false story that the 
measure was allegedly a response to a possible unilaterat 
Soviet intervention in the Middle East. But, as many 
commentators pointed out, the real reason why the White 
House made the move was to stage a display, mainly for 
domestic consumption: the Watergate scandal was 
raging and President Nixon was being attacked from 
all sides, so he and his immediate aides wanted to 
demonstrate their “firmness” and their “ability to act” 
when the interests of the United States were at stake, 
and to divert public attention from the sensational Water¬ 
gate exposures that rocked the Republican Administra¬ 
tion. But this “diversion trick” heightened global tensions 
and created the threat of a real deterioration in Soviet- 
American relations, which the United States’ allies were 
very much opposed to. Western Europe’s press wrote that 
the American politicians, on the basis of domestic consi¬ 
derations, were manipulating their allies and were 
forcing the issue to the “critical threshold” against their 
allies’ will. 

Every one of these shifts—the new balance of forces 
in the Middle East, the United States’ relations with the 
allies involving the Middle East crisis, and the danger of 
the Arabs getting tougher with their oil policy—were 
obstacles to American policy in the Middle East. Another 
factor working in the same direction was the anti-Israel 
reaction by most of the developing countries. By the end 
of October 1973, 24 African countries had broken off 
diplomatic relations with Israel. 

The new level of Arab solidarity that was reached 
during the October war also affected US policy. Western 
studies often divide the Arab world (relating to the 
Middle East conflict) into two groups, or “two sets” of 
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countries. The first is made up of Arab countries which 
are directly involved in the armed confrontation with 
Israel; the second is made up of the Arab countries not 
directly involved but openly hostile to Israeli expansio¬ 
nism. In the 1973 war this second group of countries 
began playing a much more active role, which was a new 
element in the Middle East situation, and one which did 
not at all please the Israeli leadership. 

This change was not restricted to coordinated oil 
pressure on the imperialist countries. Many of the Arab 
countries which had not previously been directly engaged 
in the confrontation with Israel sent troops to the Syrian 
and Egyptian fronts. Some, like Iraq, sent fairly large 
contingents, which played an important part in frustrat¬ 
ing the Israeli attack on Damascus, while others sent a 
symbolic force. A number of oil-producing Arab countries 
gave Egypt and Syria huge sums of money to compensate 
their serious economic losses. Even the conservative Arab 
regimes that were considered reliable bases of American 
influence took part in this solidarity drive. Saudi Arabia 
was one of the more important countries to use the “oil 
weapon” against the United States in October. A month 
after that, King Feisal told the US Secretary of State: 
“I speak as a friend, and I want you to know how pain¬ 
ful it is to me to make steps which injure our friendship”. 
He asked the United States to change its Middle East 
policy. 80 

Several observers also pointed out that one of the 
other important consequences of the October events in the 
Middle East was the total collapse of efforts by anti- 
Soviet elements which had tried to create a rift between 
the Arab world and the Soviet Union and who had made 
all kinds of insinuations about Soviet policy in order to 
do so. During the October military clash, several anti- 
Soviet stories circulated by imperialist and Arab reactio¬ 
nary groups were absolutely exploded. One of the stories 
was that weapons that Egypt and Syria had, were not 
up to standard; another was that the Soviet Union had 
abandoned its principled position of support for the Arab 
peoples’ just struggle to eliminate the consequences of 
the Israeli aggression. 

In this connection Sadat’s own words are quite in¬ 
teresting. On October 7, 1973, he told the Soviet Ambas- 
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sador in Cairo: “I find myself at a loss for words to 
express our profound gratitude to the Soviet leaders, who 
are real friends of Egypt. This will always remain in my 
heart and in the hearts of all Egyptians”. Four days 
later he again told the Ambassador: “Your position is the 
position of real friends who came to help us on the most 
difficult and crucial days. The actions of the Soviet 
leadership are of historic importance and will certainly 
have a great impact on both the progress of the hostili¬ 
ties and on the subsequent friendly relations between our 
countries”. 81 

The change in Soviet-American relations also had an 
influence on the United States’ position. The October hos¬ 
tilities in the Middle East coincided with the beginning 
of the normalisation of relations between the countries 
belonging to the two opposing world social systems, with 
the time that the cold war had begun to yield to detente. 
This facilitated the localisation and termination of the 
hostilities, and also the progress of subsequent steps to- 
achieve a political settlement of the Middle East conflict. 

The Soviet Union’s active involvement resulted, for 
the first time in the history of the Arab-Israeli conflict,, 
in the UN Security Council cease-fire resolution beingf 
directly linked to eliminating the conflict’s general 
causes. Another achievement of the principled and active 
policy of the USSR was the UN Security Council’s Reso¬ 
lution of October 22, in which the call for a cease-fire 
was accompanied by the demand to observe the UN Secu¬ 
rity Council Resolution No. 242 of November 22, 1967. 
The Soviet-American resolution, moreover, called for 
prompt political talks, under the appropriate aegis, be¬ 
tween all the parties concerned. 

Vigorous Soviet policy continued to move things in 
the direction of a fair and lasting Middle East peace even 
when the Israeli leaders, who had said that they would 
heed the Soviet-American resolution, immediately begarr 
to violate it. During the 48 hours after it was adopted,, 
the Israeli army expanded the bridgehead it had captured 
on the west bank of the Suez Canal, which made the 
position of the Third Egyptian Army, that on the east 
bank, a lot more difficult, as the food, water and am¬ 
munition supply lines had been cut. On October 23, the 
UN Security Council categorically repeated its demand 
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for a cease-fire in the Middle East. The active Soviet 
stand paved the way for the Security Council to adopt 
another resolution (October 25), which authorised the 
establishment of a UN emergency force. On the request 
of the Egyptian President, the Soviet Union sent a group 
of representatives to Egypt to supervise the fulfilment 
of the Security Council cease-fire resolution. 82 Following 
this measure the United States also found itself obliged 
to send its representatives to the Middle East. 

The combination of very determined measures by the 
Soviet Union in support of the struggle of the Arab 
•countries to eliminate the consequences of the Israeli ag¬ 
gression and its constructive policy of promoting interna¬ 
tional detente had a definite influence on Washington’s 
position. Soviet policy plus the changes in the military 
situation in the Middle East and in the political situation 
in other parts of the world forced the United States to 
make several policy adjustments. These adjustments were 
also prompted by the Arab countries’ use of the “oil 
weapon” against the countries which supported Israel. 
The result of this combination of factors was that the 
United States’ position had some constructive points in 
it, which facilitated the movement towards a political 
settlement in the Middle East. 

Of course, as we said earlier, the crux of the matter 
was not that Washington had abandoned its policy of 
assisting Israel. It was just that circumstances had obliged 
the United States to change some of the accents in its 
policy, and that had been taken into consideration during 
the Soviet-American contacts in Moscow and in Washing¬ 
ton on a Middle East settlement. 

How did all this influence the general political set¬ 
tlement of the Middle East conflict? 

By the end of December, it was possible to convene a 
Peace Conference on the Middle East in Geneva. After 
a series of preliminary talks, including talks between the 
Soviet Union and the United States, the conference open¬ 
ed on December 21, 1973, at the Palace of Nations. At¬ 
tending were Minister of Foreign Affairs Andrei Gromyko 
for the Soviet Union, Secretary of State Henry Kissinger 
for the United States, Prime Minister and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs Ismail Fahmi for Egypt, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs Zaid al-Rifai for Jordan and Minister of 









Foreign Affairs Abba Eban for Israel. The opening ses¬ 
sion was inaugurated by the UN Secretary General Kurt 
Waldheim. 

The next step was on January 18, 1974, when the 
Egyptian-Israeli disengagement agreement was signed 
at the 101-kilometre point on the Cairo-Suez road. Under 
the agreement Israeli troops withdrew from the bridge¬ 
head on the west bank of the Suez Canal into Sinai on 
the east bank, and from the Mitla and Gidi passes. The 
number of Israeli troops stationed at these passes was 
restricted. At the same time there was a reduction in the 
strength of the Egyptian forces and of heavy military 
equipment on the east bank of the Canal where these 
troops had crossed to during the October war. In this 
way a disengagement zone of 11 kilometres was establi¬ 
shed between the Egyptian and Israeli troops, and it was 
filled by the UN emergency force. In the agreement, 
Egypt and Israel committed themselves to refrain from 
all military and semi-military actions, and it was also 
noted that the sides did not regard it as final and that 
it was only the first step towards an ultimate, just and 
lasting peace. 

The beginning of the Geneva Conference augured well 
for the establishment of a just and lasting peace in the 
Middle East. There were definite reasons for these hopes: 
several real factors, or, to be more exact, several circum¬ 
stances (those we already mentioned) which appeared 
as a result of October 1973, had begun to project fully 
on the process of achieving a political settlement and 
thus objectively to contribute to its progress. The new 
circumstances and the new possibilities could be said 
to contain the “potential of a political settlement”. What 
did this “potential” incorporate? 

First was the collapse of the Israeli military-political 
doctrine, based on Israel’s “eternal” military superiority 
over the Arab countries and also on the thought that the 
Arabs would never be able to take joint action on any¬ 
thing, including oil. This position had blocked the way 
to a lasting and just peace in the Middle East for years. 
In this connection Nahum Goldmann, President of the 
World Jewish Congress, made a very interesting admis¬ 
sion on January 3, 1975, in a Washington Post interview: 
“I had a continuing agrument with Israeli Prime Minister 
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David Ben Gurion (one of the architects of the Israeli 
military-political doctrine.- Y.P.). I maintained through¬ 
out the years that time worked against Israel, and he 
maintained time works for Israel. The Yom Kjppur war 
and the oil situation unfortunately proves I was right”. 

Second was the collapse of the hopes of the Israeli 
leaders that the “outside world” would facilitate their 
tough, expansionist policy towards the Arab countries, 
the aim of which was to force the Arab countries to ac¬ 
cept peace terms that would be advantageous for Israel 
alone. Their hopes here rested on the assumption that 
Israeli policy would always be supported by Western 
Europe, that it was possible to neutralise the influence of 
international detente, which was unfavourable for Israel’s- 
policy of expansion, and that it was possible to halt the 
obvious change in international public opinion, which 
was becoming increasingly hostile to the policy proclaim¬ 
ed and pursued by Israel. International detente created 
the opportunity for direct constructive contacts between 
the USSR and the United States, and this was becoming 
a positive element leading towards a political settlement. 

Third, the Israeli leadership failed in its attempts to- 
“neutralise” the Palestinian factor; they were unable to 
write off the Palestinian problem and to remove it from 
the major components of a Middle East settlement. Like 
its predecessors, the government of Golda Meir pictured 
the situation as if the fate of the Palestinians were solely 
the concern of those Arab countries where they happened 
to be living. Besides revealing that the Israeli leadership 
completely ignored the fact that the Middle East conflict 
was in many ways the result of turning the Palestinian 
Arabs into an exiled people, deprived of the possibility 
of exercising their natural and inalienable right of self- 
determination, this kind of approach to the question was 
a very real way of frustrating any realistic moves toward 
a just political settlement of the Middle East conflict. 

Refusal to consider the right of the Palestinian people 
to self-determination, including the establishment of their 
own state, was the inheritance which the Israeli cabinet 
of Ytzhak Rabin, formed in May 1974, received from the 
Meir government. These “new faces”, “the new genera¬ 
tion” on the Israeli political horizon (the way the Ameri¬ 
can and West European press commented on the resig- 







nation of Meir and Dayan), picked up the negative 
stand on the Palestinian problem and stuck to it scrup¬ 
ulously. 

Meanwhile, life had struck out very sharply at the an¬ 
ti-Palestinian policy of the Israeli leadership. On Novem¬ 
ber 22, 1974, the 29th Session of the UN General As¬ 
sembly overwhelmingly adopted a resolution recognising 
the Palestinian people’s right to self-determination, 
national independence and sovereignty. The Palestinians’ 
right to return to their land, from where they had been 
ousted, was also confirmed. A special UN General As¬ 
sembly resolution gave the Palestinian Liberation Orga¬ 
nisation the status of permanent UN observer. Broad 
international recognition of the rights of the Palestinian 
people and of its legitimate representatives made the 
prospects of settling the Palestinian problem considerab¬ 
ly brighter. 

The PLO also made a major contribution to the search 
for a constructive solution. In June 1974, the Palestine 
National Council—the highest body of the PLO—met in 
Cairo, and one of its principal decisions was the objective 
of establishing “Palestinian authority” on the West bank 
of the Jordan and in the Gaza Strip once the Israeli occu¬ 
pation troops were withdrawn. 

Another important decision of the National Council 
was its instruction that Yasser Arafat, leader of the 
PLO, use diplomatic and political forms of struggle to 
protect the national rights of the Palestinian people. 
This created important conditions for the participation 
of the PLO, recognised as the sole representative of the 
Palestinian people, in the Geneva Peace Conference on 
the Middle East. 

It should be also pointed out that the political reso¬ 
lution of the Palestine National Council was adopted 
unanimously. Representatives of all organisations voted 
in favour, including those who had a negative opinion of 
it just before the Cairo session. It is true that the Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine, led by George 
Habash, and another two relatively small Palestinian 
organisations subsequently formed the “rejectionist front”, 
but the majority of the Palestine movement—Fatah, 
Saiqa, the Democratic Front for the Liberation of Palesti¬ 
ne—stayed with Yasser Arafat, the PLO leader. 
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As a result of all this, the possibility of a political 
settlement became more real after October 1973 than it 
had probably been during the entire Middle East conflict. 
But a possibility is not a reality. It has to be acted on, 
and the way to do so is one’s definite policy. The United 
States loudly made the point that this policy is in fact 
its own strategy of “step by step” settlement. But what 
really happened is that, as a result of this policy, steps 
were made in a direction away from a settlement and 
much of the potential of peace which was created with 
such great difficulty in the Middle East after October 
1973 was lost. 

If we examine American measures after October 1973, 
we can conclude that they were after a set of objectives: 

—isolating the Arabs from the USSR; 

—changing the military situation, which had swrnng 
against Israel as a result of the October war; 

—dividing the Arab countries and frustrating efforts 
towards their unity on an anti-imperialist platform, speci¬ 
fically on the oil issue. 

Perhaps the most reliable source revealing the ob¬ 
jectives of the American “step by step” policy is the 
Secretary of State himself. In Jerusalem, on December 
16, 1973, Kissinger outlined his “general strategy” to the 
Israeli leadership in the following way (Matti Golan sets 
forth the talk in his book): "Kissinger explained that the 
aim of the disengagement talks was to circumvent the 
need to talk now about borders and final arrangements. 
The success of the talks (on disengagement. Y.P.) 
would also lead to another achievement—the lifting of 
the oil embargo. This would also end Israel’s isolation by 
easing the pressure put on her primarily by the Western 
European states and Japan. No one in Israel should have 
the slightest doubt, warned Kissinger, that the failure 
of the disengagement talks would break open the dam 
holding back the pressures on Israel, this time not for a 
partial retreat, but a complete retreat to the June 4, 
1967 borders”. 83 

Naturally Kissinger would not tell this to the Arab 
leaders in the same terms, but in Israel he could and was 
obliged to speak on the question quite openly. 

At the same time, the definite differences between 
Israel and the United States came to the surface. Not 
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everyone in the Israeli leadership was satisfied with the 
beginning of a rapprochement between the United States 
and Egypt, just as they were not at all pleased with the 
fact that, to hasten this rapprochement, the Secretary of 
State began putting definite (though restricted, and on 
secondary questions alone) pressure on Israel. Kissinger 
himself said that foreign policy is an art of combining 
the greatest possible number of interests, and in this 
instance the United States was doing all it could to com¬ 
bine its interests in strengthening Israel’s position with 
those of its manoeuvring with Egypt, the main objective 
being to “oust” the Soviet Union. 

A revealing example in this context is the reaction of 
the US Administration to Israel’s protest against the 
American decision, taken while President Nixon was on 
a visit to Cairo in the summer of 1974, to furnish Egypt 
(and Israel as well) with an atomic reactor. In reply to 
the protest, the Secretary of State sent a cable to the 
Israeli leadership (Rabin was Prime Minister at the 
time), explaining that Egypt had to have a reactor for 
internal needs; if Egypt did not get it from the United 
States, it would definitely apply to Moscow. American 
interests, which are clearly Israel’s interests too, Kissin¬ 
ger pointed out, make it imperative for Egypt to depend 
on the United States for the atomic reactor. 

Let us look more closely at concrete American diplo¬ 
matic measures following the end of the fighting in Sinai 
and the Golan Heights. 

Immediately after the October war ended, the United 
States was faced with a choice: either to make the most 
of the situation and the new opportunities which arose, 
and make a move towards a general compromise settle-^ 
ment of the Middle East conflict, or initially “level out” 
the situation, unilaterally neutralising the results of the 
war which had gone against Israel, and only then try to 
lead things towards a settlement in Israel’s interests. The 
United States obviously chose the latter alternative, as 
seen by its sharply increased arms supplies to Israel, 
unprecedented in American-Israeli relations. This was not 
even a question of replacing Israel’s losses. To do that, 
the United States granted Israel $ 1,000 million worth 
of arms right during the war. 84 The question here is the 
decision, which was given the green light by Congress, 
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to provide Israel with an additional $ 2,200 million for 
military needs shortly before the Geneva Peace Conferen¬ 
ce on the Middle East. 

The hearings on this matter, held by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee on December 13, 1973, are 
very interesting. The Committee Chairman, W. Fulbright, 
said: “I just don’t understand the urgency of doing it 
just now (granting another $ 2,200 million to Israel.— 
Y.P.). If the peace fails, and we go the other way, there 
is nothing I can do about that. That gets out of the hands 
of me and this committee, and it is my judgement that 
is a military matter. But today we are faced with a diplo¬ 
matic situation, and it is essentially the responsibility of 
this committee and the State Department. I for one would 
like to support them and I would not like to do anything 
that would make it difficult or impossible to reach a set¬ 
tlement in the peace conference”. At the same time Sena¬ 
tor Fulbright questioned the real expediency of giving 
Israel such a huge sum of money for weapons—from the 
point of view of the military balance between its forces 
and those of the Arab countries. 

It is noteworthy that the Administration’s decision to 
give this unprecedented military aid to Israel just at the 
time when joint Soviet-American efforts in the settlement 
of the Middle East conflict were beginning to take shape, 
was criticised, and quite sharply, by several senators and 
other persons invited to the Foreign Relations Committee 
hearing. Senator James McClure openly voiced his preoc¬ 
cupation that the colossal American injection into the 
Israeli military organism would say to the Soviet Union 
that the United States “is willing to risk the premise of 
detente in order to support Israel unilaterally.... And for 
what?” McClure asked and gave this answer: “To defend 
her (Israel’s.— Y.P.) right to occupy captured Arab 
lands”. 

What the latest war has clearly shown, said Senator 
James Abourezk, “is that our policy of fuelling the Middle 
Eastern arms race has the effect of facilitating, rather 
than preventing, the outbreak of war in that area”. “It 
looks as if we have no confidence in the conference (the 
Geneva Conference.— Y.P.) and we are getting Israel 
supplied to where she doesn’t have to do a thing at the 
conference”, 85 said Senator Fulbright, who was chairing 
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the hearing, in reply to statements from Deputy Secretary 
of Defence Clements, Admiral Moorer, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, Deputy Secretary of State Rush and 
other Administration representatives, who unanimously 
supported government policy even though it had nothing 
in common with the real movement towards a settlement. 
But serious criticism in Congress and from the US allies 
notwithstanding, this bill was adopted. 

It can be considered that this huge American military 
aid grant to Israel was the point of departure for Henry 
Kissinger’s diplomacy—the “step by step” * settlement 
of the Middle East conflict. 

American politicians initially did not try to picture 
the disengagement of Egyptian and Israeli troops in 
Sinai as an independent action. The cease-fire had just 
been effected; the troops ready for combat were facing 
each other in Sinai and on the west bank of the Suez 
Canal, and so there was good reason for arranging first 
disengagement, which was interpreted in the context of 
a general settlement and was accordingly supported by 
the Soviet Union. But the Soviet Union made the point 
quite clearly that it was supporting not an independent, 
separate and isolated measure opposed to a general set¬ 
tlement, but an action that would facilitate and stimulate 
an overall settlement. It saw the Sinai disengagement, 
both in its nature and the way it would be carried out, 
only in the overall context of a political settlement in the 
Middle East. 

It was extremely important that the Soviet Union also 
approached the first disengagement in Sinai from this 
angle in its contacts with Egypt, where certain features 
of playing up to the American policy of partial measures 
in the Middle East conflict ** were already beginning to 
appear. For instance, the communique on the visit by 

* Deputy Secretary of State Rush said at the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee hearing that the Secretary of State was con¬ 
fident that the approval by Congress of this bill, granting Israel 
S 2,200 million worth of arms, was a vital preliminary condition. 

** Heikal wrote early in May 1977 in the Jordanian paper 
Al-Rai that the Soviet Union was in a very difficult position during 
Kissinger’s shuttle diplomacy between Jerusalem and Aswan in 1974. 
'The USSR was not told what was going on and made no secret 
of its annoyance. When we tried to allay its apprehension, we did less 
than what was wanted and slower than was required. Others were 
ahead of us in informing the USSR”. 








Egypt’s Minister of Foreign Affairs Ismail Fahmi to the 
Soviet Union (January 21-24, 1974) contained the follow¬ 
ing: “The disengagement agreement is of positive impor¬ 
tance considering that it will be followed by a radical 
settlement in the Middle East on the basis of the comp¬ 
lete implementation of the Security Council decisions”. 

But the events which did follow showed that the doors 
to progress on a general settlement were closed. 

If we analyse American policy in retrospect, it is 
quite obvious that even when the first disengagement of 
Egyptian and Israeli troops took place, the United States 
was not at all eager that the process continue steadily 
towards a political settlement that would embrace an 
increasing number of problems crucial to peace keeping. 
American diplomacy focused solely on resolving the mili¬ 
tary issues with the idea of making sure that Israel 
would never find itself in the same kind of unprofitable 
and adverse situation in which it found itself in October 
1973. 

There are certain statements by the US Secretary of 
State which show that this was in fact the orientation of 
American policy. Edward Sheehan quotes a documentary 
record of a talk between Kissinger and President Assad 
of Syria on December 15, 1973, in Damascus. Assad 
asked: “Does the United States agree, first, that Syria 
cannot surrender territory in a settlement, second, that 
there can be no settlement without a solution for the 
Arab people of Palestine, and third, is the purpose of 
peace conference to carry out these two objectives, or to 
use up time without achieving a solution?” 

Replying, Kissinger made himself quite explicit. 
“We’re prepared to discuss with you the withdrawal of 
Israeli forces in the first stage, and we recognise that 
there would have to be further withdrawals in later 
stages”. 86 Withdrawals, and no more than that. The 
issues raised by the Syrian President that must be 
discussed if the conflict in general is to be resolved, were 
absolutely ignored; there was no desire to discuss ques¬ 
tions connected with the Geneva Peace Conference in 
earnest. 

Looking at the disengagement terms as the United 
States drew them up and understood them, a very reveal¬ 
ing statement comes from Sheehan: “It (the agreement.— 






Y.P.) contained all of Dayan’s essentials—indeed, Dayan 
can be called its secret father. The Israelis were to 
withdraw into the Sinai to a line roughly 15 miles from 
the Suez Canal, protected by a UN buffer, leaving the 
Egyptians a thin ribbon of territory on the east bank, 
where reciprocally they would diminish their army from 
60,000 to 7,000 men; symmetrically beyond either line, no 
missiles for 30 kilometres. Sadat gave no promise of non¬ 
belligerency, but neither did he get a timetable for 
further Israeli withdrawals, and secretly he promised the 
United States to permit non-military Israeli cargoes to 
transit the Canal as soon as it was cleared. Additionally, 
Kissinger gave the Israelis a secret ‘Memorandum of 
Understanding’ in which the United States conveyed 
Egypt’s promise to clear the Canal, rebuild its cities, and 
resume peacetime activities in that region. Egypt and 
Israel had accepted American aerial reconnaissance of 
the disengagement area; the memorandum concluded that 
‘the United States will make every effort to be fully res¬ 
ponsible on a continuing and long-term basis to Israel’s 
military equipment requirements’.” 87 

It seems perfectly logical that even without knowing 
the origin of all the above-mentioned measures they could 
be easily called “Dayan’s baby”. 

Circumstances such as these prompted the Soviet 
Union to battle persistently for getting the Geneva Con¬ 
ference reconvened as quickly as possible so that the entire 
range of problems involved in the political solution of 
the Middle East conflict could be settled rapidly. 

At the same time, the preparation of an agreement on 
the disengagement of the Syrian and Israeli forces on the 
Golan Heights was also given quite a lot of attention, 
and there were solid reasons why this question could not 
be lost sight of. Following the first disengagement in 
Sinai, a real threat appeared that Israel would concent¬ 
rate its forces on the Syrian front, particularly since 
Egypt would have found it difficult to engage in the hos¬ 
tilities, were a new outbreak of war to flare up in the 
Middle East. This situation made disengagement in the 
Golan Heights imperative. But Soviet diplomacy took 
several measures to make sure that the disengagement 
agreement on the Golan Heights would not contain con¬ 
ditions which the Arab side could not accept. 















After a long period of preparation which included a 
trip of the Soviet Minister of Foreign Affairs to the 
Middle East and meetings with the American Secretary 
of State, the final documents setting out the order and 
timetable of the Syrian-Israeli disengagement and the 
Israeli troop withdrawal from part of occupied Syrian 
territory, were signed in Geneva on June 5, 1974. The 
agreement provided for the liberation of a total of 663 
square kilometres of land, including 112 square kilomet¬ 
res in and around Kuneitra, which Israel had captured in 
1967. In a message at the time to the General Secretary 
of the CPSU Central Committee, the President of Syria 
emphasised that Syria “highly values the support of the 
Soviet Union and of all friendly countries”. 88 

Following the disengagement on the Golan Heights, 
the divergencies in the Soviet and American approaches 
to a political settlement of the Middle East conflict 
became even more apparent. The USSR never stopped 
urging that the Geneva Conference be reconvened with 
PLO representatives taking part, and that it try to reach 
an overall settlement which would eliminate all the 
causes which generated the conflict and kept it alive; 
the United States stuck to its policy of “partial meas¬ 
ures”. 

As an excuse for its unwillingness to agree to the 
resumption of the Geneva Conference, the State Depart¬ 
ment came up with the argument that it had to be 
thoroughly prepared. The Soviet Union said that even 
though thorough preparation was necessary, to just keep 
harping on the point was no justification for frustrating 
the idea of its resumption. 

At this time it was obvious that the State Department, 
alongside other objectives (as mentioned previously: to 
“oust” the USSR from the Middle East; to create divi¬ 
sions in the Arab world; to reverse the military outcome 
of the October war, which was unfavourable to Israel; 
and to freeze, but on a new basis, the “neither war nor 
peace” situation in the Middle East), had a new one that 
was linked to the “step by step” tactics: to take the edge 
off the Palestinian question and in general neutralise it 
for quite a while by drowning it in partial, separate 
agreements. 

In this context, the diplomatic activity which revolved 
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around the “disengagement” on the West bank of the 
Jordan is quite interesting. 

President Nixon was accompanied in his June 1974 
trip to Israel by the Secretary of State, who gave the 
Israeli leaders the following arguments for the American 
position on this question: “The choice Israel is confront¬ 
ed with ... is not simply whether to negotiate with King 
Hussein. It is whether to negotiate with Hussein now or 
be forced to negotiate with Yasser Arafat of the PLO 
later. Each day without an agreement with the Jordanian 
king strengthens the position of the Palestinian organisa¬ 
tions in the Arab world”. 89 

On the strength of the reasons which Kissinger had 
outlined, the United States set its next goal—partial set¬ 
tlement of relations between Israel and Jordan. Washing- 
ton-Amman contacts were quite intensive on this issue. 
Meanwhile the Palestinian leaders qualified the planned 
disengagement agreement for the Jordanian and Israeli 
troops as an attempt to place one part of the West bank 
under Jordan’s administration, while leaving the other 
part under Israel’s military government, which would in 
fact deny the Palestinian people their right to self-deter¬ 
mination. 

Achieving a disengagement between Israel and Jordan 
was the basic theme of several of Kissinger’s talks with 
the Israeli leadership; it was also one of the main points 
discussed during King Hussein’s Washington visit in 
March 1974. The American-Jordanian communique said 
that both countries supported disengagement of the 
Israeli and Jordanian troops. 

But this agreement was never reached. The reason 
why was Israel, which torpedoed it at this stage, because 
it was afraid that the agreement might get in the way of 
its struggle to annex, in one form or another, the West 
bank of the Jordan and the Gaza Strip. 

It is revealing that one of the “arguments” which 
American diplomacy used (the United States claimed it 
had “a broader view of the situation than Israel” and on 
this basis “protects Israel’s interests better than Israel 
itself”) to try and make Tel Aviv accept a partial agree¬ 
ment with Jordan was to intimidate it with an “alterna¬ 
tive”—the Geneva Conference. The Secretary of State 
told Yigal Allon, who was in Washington at the end of 
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July 1974 that if there was a long pause in his “step by 
step” tactics, there would be no way out of the prompt 
renewal of the Geneva Conference “because the Soviets 
are pressing and there is a limit to how long they can be 
put off”. 90 

Any possibility of the American 1974 plan for a par¬ 
tial Jordan-Israel agreement being successful was blasted 
by the unanimous decision (with Jordan voting for) at 
the Rabat Conference of the heads of Arab states in Octo¬ 
ber 1974 recognising the PLO as the sole legitimate rep¬ 
resentative of the Palestinian people. Once this had been 
done, Jordan could no longer be a party to the negotia¬ 
tions on the fate of the West bank, since the West bank 
is populated by Palestinians. 

Israel was extremely hostile to the decision of the 
Rabat Conference and exploited it to take an even more 
rigid position against the resumption of the Geneva Con¬ 
ference, demanding the unconditional exclusion of PLO 
representatives from it. Israel’s demand, which in fact 
blocked the convening of a forum for a political settle¬ 
ment of the Middle East conflict, was completely support¬ 
ed by the United States. 

When it was clear that the trick with a partial Jor- 
dan-Israel agreement was not leading anywhere, the 
United States again centred on Egypt. The New York 
Times pointed out on June 2, 1974, that now “the long¬ 
term Kissinger strategy, according to his associates, is 
to try to neutralise Egypt as a factor in the Middle East 
conflict”. 

Taking all this into consideration, it is not at all 
surprising that towards the end of 1974 and early in 1975 
a trend emerged in several countries, including Egypt, 
which said that the Soviet Union should be invited to 
take part only in the “concluding” stage of the settlement 
of the Middle East conflict. The aim of this manoeuvre 
was to isolate the Arab countries, make them resistant to 
pressure from imperialist groups and keep a political 
settlement in the Middle East as distant as possible; in 
essence, it was an attempt to return to the “neither war 
nor peace” situation, in which there is an imminent 
danger of a new explosion. This was where things stood 
when the Soviet Minister of Foreign Affairs made several 
trips to the Middle East. The Soviet-Egyptian and the 
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Soviet-Syrian communiques issued when A. A. Gromyko 
visited Egypt and Syria in February 1975 stated that the 
Geneva Conference must be reconvened as quickly as 
possible. 

But because of Israel’s position, which the United 
States backed, the Conference was not resumed. Instead, 
American diplomacy began working for a second partial 
agreement between Israel and Egypt. 

The year 1975 began with Kissinger travelling to the 
Middle East, where he had intensive talks with Israel and 
Egypt on a second disengagement in Sinai. But on March 
22 it was announced that Kissinger’s mission had failed. 
The Secretary of State flew back to the United States 
without a signed agreement in his pocket, even though 
the journalists accompanying him said that more than 
half the agreement had been worked out. 

When it seemed absolutely unlikely that an Egyptian- 
Israeli agreement could be signed at that time, American 
official circles let it be known that the “next step” should 
be the Geneva Conference. On March 28, 1975, President 
Gerald Ford told the Elearst corporation in an interview 
that he doubted there was any other alternative but 
returning to Geneva. At the same time the American 
press began writing that the US Administration was not 
at all satisfied with Israel’s “inflexible” policy. There 
were reports that President Ford had given the order to 
prepare a Middle East policy review, and it was even 
hinted that the United States might cancel its planned 
arms deliveries to Israel. But it was quickly obvious that 
Washington did not intend to change its policy vis-a-vis 
Israel at all and that American “step by step” policy for 
a Middle East settlement would continue. 

Moreover, some experts on Middle East affairs have 
suggested that the “failure” of the American efforts in 
March had been planned in advance, saying that the 
show of “intractability” at that precise moment helped 
strengthen the position of the leadership in both Egypt 
and Israel. No matter how one looks at it, though, im¬ 
mediately after it was obvious that Kissinger’s mission 
had "failed”, American diplomacy continued its efforts to 
bring about a second disengagement in Sinai. 

In August 1975 Kissinger again flew to the Middle 
East and resumed his shuttle diplomacy. On September 
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4, Egypt and Israel signed a new agreement under which 
there was to be a definite withdrawal of Israeli troops, a 
transfer to Egypt of much of the Mitla and Gidi passes* 
a widening of the UN buffer zone and the establishment 
of an early-warning system, with American personnel 
stationed on the passes. Egypt also got back the Abu 
Rudeis oil-fields. But, according to many experts, they 
had been rapaciously plundered by Israel during the oc¬ 
cupation and were no longer valuable, as their resources 
had radically declined. At the same time, Egypt assumed 
the obligation to allow non-military cargo to pass 
through the Suez Canal to Israel. 

The new agreement returned only a small part of 
Sinai to Egypt; more than 90 per cent was still occupied 
by Israel. It also brought a new element into the Middle 
East situation: the United States had unilaterally sta¬ 
tioned its personnel in Sinai, and for all practical 
purposes could now observe and sound Egypt’s entire 
territory. 

There was a great amount of opposition in the Arab 
world to the second Egyptian-Israeli agreement on Sinai. 
Worth recalling in this respect is the statement by Syria’s 
Baath Party, which made the point that the agreement 
did not mention any other Arab territories occupied by 
Israel, nor did it say a word about the problem of the 
Arab people of Palestine. The statement emphasised that 
the approach ignored the integrity of the Arab problem 
and created the danger of sliding into separate actions. 
It also pointed out that logically following from the 
agreement was that there would be an American presence 
in the region. This would mean that the United States 
would now enter the struggle as a direct party, whereas 
Arab efforts were aimed at excluding the United States 
from the struggle. 

The Egyptian-Israeli agreement on the second disen¬ 
gagement in Sinai was also sharply criticised by the 
majority of Arab countries and by the PLO. 

We previously saw that Sheehan called Dayan the 
“father” of the first disengagement agreement in Sinai. 
This remark is probably even more true of the second. 
Linking disengagement between Israel and Egypt with 
the name of Dayan is done not for purposes of rhetoric; 
it happens to reflect reality. 
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Matti Golan writes in his book that certain differences 
over tactics towards Egypt cropped up among the Israeli 
leadership in 1970. After August of that year, when- it was 
agreed to extend the cease-fire in the Suez Canal zone 
for another three months, Dayan, who was afraid that the 
“war of attrition”, which had cost Israel dearly, would 
go on and on, suggested a partial agreement: Israeli 
troops would withdraw to the line of the Mitla and Gidi 
passes in Sinai, while Egypt would be allowed some 
slight troop presence on the east bank of the Canal. In 
September, this proposal first appeared in the press, but 
with a reference to “sources close to Dayan”. The Mini¬ 
ster of Defence based this proposal on the fact that it 
would create the “optimal effect” for Israel; of course, 
given the situation at that time, we have to define this 
“optimal effect” for what it meant to the plans of retain¬ 
ing as much of the captured territory as possible. Dayan 
claimed that “Israel’s presence on the Canal line was less 
than ideal from the military and political points of 
view.... His first argument was strategic: the Mitla and 
Gidi passes were much better defence lines than the 
Canal. The second argument was psychological and 
practical: Egypt would never reconcile itself to Israel 
sitting on the bank of the Canal”. 91 

The events of October 1973 showed that these argu¬ 
ments were not without reason. 

During his talks with Kissinger in December 1973, 
Dayan let the Secretary of State In on his “private” plan 
which “was almost identical” to the one he had drawn 
back in 1970. According to Golan, the Secretary of State 
began the “process of turning Dayan’s private position 
into an official position in preparation for the negotia¬ 
tions”. 92 With certain modifications, this was completed 
with the signing of the second partial agreement between 
Egypt and Israel. 

Besides the negative results of the agreement which 
the statement of the Syrian Baath Party singled out very 
adequately, there was another highly negative feature for 
the Arabs in the second Sinai disengagement agreement. 
Given the change in the balance of forces that became 
-evident in October 1973, Israel received more than 
favourable conditions from the military point of view. 
The fact that the passes were given to Egypt was in 
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many respects only nominal. The Israelis retained a 
strategically important elevated position in the northern 
section of the Gidi pass and several hills commanding 
the area simply by slightly bending their line westward 
between the two passes. And by continuing to occupy the 
Arab land (including Egyptian) Israel made sure that it 
would have the American early-warning station to guard 
it against any “surprises” in a confrontation with 
Egypt—the strongest of the Arab countries militarily, 
which for practical purposes was neutralised for an in¬ 
definite period. 

“The -second Sinai agreement”, Sheehan wrote, “was 
a major tactical triumph for Israel. She relinquished lit¬ 
tle (by the admission of several Israeli generals) of stra¬ 
tegic value in the passes, and wrested from the United 
States a moral, monetary, and military cornucopia unat¬ 
tained by any other foreign power”. 93 

Even though the second Sinai agreement, Dayan’s 
“baby”, gave Israel extremely advantageous terms from 
the purely military angle, the military-political benefits 
Israel got out of it were equally important. On Decem¬ 
ber 3, 1974, the Israeli Prime Minister gave an interview 
to Ha’aretz, which surprised many by its frankness. Rabin 
said that “the central aim of Israel should be to gain 
time”—up to seven years, the period allegedly essential 
to Europe and the United States to free themselves from 
dependency on Arab oil. 

Prime Minister Rabin went on to say that “during 
this interval” Israel would continue to seek partial ag¬ 
reements, but he implied it would “avoid a total settle¬ 
ment until the United States was no longer constrained 
by the need for oil to impose conditions that Israel found 
unpalatable”. 

In other words, what Rabin was advocating was 
another round of “neither war nor peace” in the Middle 
East. To make sure it would get this “interval”, Tel Aviv 
demanded that Egypt end the state of war with Israel. 
The reply by the Egyptian leadership was that it could 
not accept Israel’s demand as long as the Middle East 
conflict was not ultimately resolved, but as far as that 
went, the second Sinai agreement pretty well guaranteed 
that Israel would have its new stage of “neither war nor 
peace” in relations with Egypt. “And you got all the mi- 
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litary elements of non-belligerency. You got the ‘non-use 
of force’ ”, Kissinger told the Israeli leaders. 94 . 

The talks which the Secretary of State had with the 
Israeli leaders are extremely interesting because of the 
information they give. Especially important is the content 
of an “agonising” talk on March 22, 1974, when Kissin¬ 
ger, already aware that there might be a break of several 
months in his mission, put forward his arguments in a 
deliberately stark manner. Replying to Allon’s additional 
demands and wailings, he said: “An agreement would 
have enabled the United States to remain in control of 
diplomatic process. Compared to that, the location of the 
line eight kilometres one way or the other frankly does 
not seem very important ”. 95 

The Secretary of State interpreted this himself by 
calling forth the other side of the coin and painting a 
hypothetical picture of what might happen if the second 
agreement did not get off the ground. “We have no illu¬ 
sions. The Arab leaders who banked on the United States 
will be discredited. Step-by-step has been throttled, first 
for Jordan, then for Egypt. We’re losing control. We’ll 
now see the Arabs working on a united front. There will 
be more emphasis on the Palestinians, and there will be 
a linkage between moves (in the settlement.— Y.P.) in 
the Sinai and on Golan. The Soviets will step back into 
the stage. The United States is losing control over events,, 
and we’d all better adjust ourselves to that reality. The 
Europeans will have to accelerate their relations with the 
Arabs. There will be pressures to drive a wedge between 
Israel and the United States, not because we want that 
but because it will be the dynamic of the situation. Let’s 
not kid ourselves”. 

It is impossible not to yield to the temptation of 
quoting another one of Kissinger’s “explanations” to the 
Israeli leaders during that “difficult talk”: “We’ve 
attempted (“we”—the United States.— Y.P.) to reconcile 
our support for you (Israel.— Y.P.) with our other inte¬ 
rests in the Middle East, so that you wouldn’t have to 
make your decisions all at once. Our strategy was to save 
you from dealing with all those pressures all at once. 
If we wanted the 1967 borders we could do it with all 
of world opinion and considerable domestic opinion 
behind 14 s. The strategy was designed to protect you from 
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this. We’ve avoided drawing up an overall plan for a 
global settlement. I see pressure building up to force you 
back to the 1967 borders—compared to that 10 kilometres 
is trivial”. 96 (The reference here is to the Israeli demand 
to move the planned second disengagement line in Sinai 
closer to the Suez Canal by 8—10 kilometres.) 

Plainer terms would be hard to find. 

Every one of Israel’s goals and interests alluded to 
here was obtained in the second agreement, signed, as 
noted above, after a certain break in Kissinger’s Middle 
East mission. But even that was not enough. An analysis 
of the second Sinai disengagement agreement is not 
complete without looking at a secret annexe which the 
Israelis insisted be called the “American-Israeli Memo¬ 
randa of Agreement” and which was made public only 
after a big political struggle in the United States. Even 
though Kissinger did not want it to be publicised, the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee decided to publish 
the documents which the State Department had submitted 
on the question of the suggested disengagement in Sinai, 
and in accordance with this decision several documents 
which made up the American-Israeli Memoranda of 
Agreement were passed for publication on October 3, 
1975: the American-Israeli assurances and the memo¬ 
randum on the agreement regarding the Geneva Peace 
Conference (both documents were signed by Allon and 
Kissinger), and the assurances of the United States gov¬ 
ernment to Egypt, additionally brought to the attention 
of Israel. Let us look at the following features of those 
documents: 

1. The United States government assumed the obli¬ 
gation to respond on a permanent and long-term basis 
to Israel’s “requirements in military technology”, includ¬ 
ing advanced types of equipment. An additional assur¬ 
ance made it perfectly clear that the United States would 
supply Israel “advanced types of equipment, such as the 
F-16 aircraft” and also “undertake a joint study ... with 
a view to giving a positive response” of the matter of 
supplying Israel with the Pershing ground-to-ground 
missiles with conventional warheads. 

2. The United States assumed the obligation to in¬ 
crease economic aid to Israel, taking into account that 
Israel would have to spend more on oil imports as a 
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substitute for the oil which in ordinary [sic] conditions 
would have come from the Abu Rudeis and Ras Sudar 
oil-fields (4.5 million tons in 1975). 

3. The United States also undertook serious political 
obligations: to prevent “proposals which it and Israel 
agree are detrimental to the interests of Israel” (this 
gave Israel the right to “veto” American actions which 
it felt did not favour its policy); “not to recognise or 
negotiate with the Palestine Liberation Organisation”; to 
“consult fully and seek to concert its position and strat¬ 
egy at the Geneva Peace Conference with the govern¬ 
ment of Israel”. In a separate point the United States 
recognised Israel’s “right” to prevent any state, group 
or organisation (what was meant was the Palestine Libe¬ 
ration Organisation) from taking part in any subsequent 
stage of the Conference. 

4. The United States gave guarantees to Israel that 
Egypt would carry out, in due time and in toto, all the 
measures still pending in the disengagement agreement 
regardless of any actions, acts or circumstances occurring 
between other Arab countries and Israel. In other words, 
what the United States was guaranteeing here was that 
Egypt would be isolated and excluded, as an active force, 
from the general Arab struggle to eliminate the conse¬ 
quences of the Israeli aggression. 

The United States even made Israel’s initial imple¬ 
mentation of the Memoranda of Agreement conditional 
on Egypt’s acquiescence to the passage of all Israeli 
cargo through the Suez Canal. 

Israel insisted, and the United States was able to 
deliver the goods, thanks to help from President Sadat, 
who in a preliminary manner agreed to all the provisions 
of the secret memoranda. And it was clearly stated in the 
documents that the United States had informed the gov¬ 
ernment of Israel that it had received guaranteed 
agreement on all these points from the government of 
Egypt. 

As Sheehan called it, the American-Israeli Memoranda 
of Agreement “amounted almost to a marriage contract”. 97 
With this, the widely advertised “revision” of American 
Middle East policy ended. 

On May 18, 1976, Prime Minister Rabin in an inter¬ 
view with Die Welt assessed the benefits Israel was get- 















ling from its relations with the United States—relations 
which had not in the least deteriorated, but were, on the 
•contrary, flourishing: “Seventy per cent of our weapons 
■come from the United States.... A further touchstone is 
financial assistance to purchase weapons, and economic 
aid. A few figures: between 1948 and 1973 we received 
-altogether slightly under $ 2,500 million. Between 1974 
and 1977 we, according to President Ford’s preliminary 
■estimates, will receive 7,000 million. In the two fiscal 
years of 1976 and 1977 we are to receive $ 4,000 million, 
i.e. more than half of what we will have received in all 
the 29 years up to 1977. 

“Are relations between states, then, to be gauged on 
the basis of reports by a few correspondents or on the 
basis of assistance given to Israel so that it can attain its 
national goal?” Rabin posed this rhetorical question to 
answer the doubts of those who did believe that Ameri¬ 
can policy really had changed, not in words but in deeds, 
to the detriment of Israel. 

Of course, American diplomacy would never have been 
able to achieve the anti-Arab results it did had it not 
exploited anti-Soviet trends. After Nasser died, Egypt’s 
leadership moved to the right. The so-called new 
•comprador bourgeoisie, whose primary source of income 
is the brokerage profit it obtains from cooperating with 
foreign capital, strengthened its positions. The principal 
recipients of the benefits from the “new economic policy” 
which has been the rule in recent years are the commer¬ 
cial interests, that took advantage of the repeal of import 
restrictions and of the de facto elimination of state cont¬ 
rol over foreign trade in. general. Over the past few 
years, approximately 500 million Egyptian pounds was 
spent on the import of luxury articles to Egypt; at the 
same time the production and investment growth rates 
were clearly inadequate and domestic consumption 
exceeded the GNP. This picture reflects the rapid enrich¬ 
ment of minute population groups, while the Egyptian 
people as a whole are becoming increasingly impover¬ 
ished. “One tenth of the population consumes 45 per cent 
of the national product. Of these 10 per cent, 2,5 per cent 
consume 23 per cent of the product. Sadat is ruling in 
the interests of that minority. He has forgotten about the 
other 90 per cent”, said Lutfi el-Holi, former editor-in- 
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chief of the journal Al-Talia in an interview with Matin 
de Paris , 98 

President Sadat’s decrees lifting the ban on foreign 
capital in several spheres of the economy, opened up 
man\ avenues for its uncontrolled entry into Egypt. There 
were more than 150 decrees and acts adopted between 
June 1974 and the beginning of 1977 which were a ref¬ 
lection of the interests of foreign investors. Foreign capi¬ 
tal gained access to industry, agriculture and finance. 
At the beginning of 1977 there were 25 foreign and mixed 
banks in Egypt, i.e. practically the same number as in 
1956, shortly before the credit and banking system was 
nationalised. Egyptian economic policy of recent years, 
which has provided guarantees for foreign companies, 
has in fact led to a situation when foreign capital can 
deal directly with local enterprise without any control by 
the state. Foreign capital is in a privileged position in 
regard to taxation policy because it cannot be nationa¬ 
lised and has the right to unlimited export of profit. 

The private sector has received the green light for 
expansion and development, while the public sector has 
been curtailed; since the General Organisations were 
abolished, it has for all intents and purposes lost its 
ability to plan, an important principle introduced by Nas¬ 
ser. So state enterprises now function on the market as 
private commercial entities. What has essentially happen¬ 
ed is that the National Charter of 1962, or at least the 
section regulating the relations between the public and 
private sectors, has been revised. 

Several decrees strengthened the economic positions 
of the landowners and rich peasants, who were given the 
right to evict tenant farmers unable to pay the higher 
rents. The system of peasant cooperatives began to be 
dissolved and replaced by the so-called peasant banks 
which, the Cairo press says, grant credits and sell seed 
and fertiliser to landowners on the same terms as they 
do to poor peasants. The Egyptian economy has run into 
very grave problems. Current economic strategy, whose 
concentrated expression is the so-called open-door policy, 
has led to a greater pro-Western orientation of the 
country’s entire economic life, which has intensified the 
detrimental impact on Egypt of the inflationary tenden¬ 
cies occurring throughout the capitalist world. According 
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to official statistics, the inflation rate was 35 per cent 
higher at the end of 1976 than it was in 1973. Some eco¬ 
nomists believed that the real figure was much higher, 
and was close to 50 per cent. 

Reorientation towards the West also helped increase 
Egypt’s balance of payment deficit. According to availa¬ 
ble estimates, with a GNP worth $ 11,000 million, the 1976 
balance of trade deficit was between $ 2,500 and 
3,000 million, while Egypt’s overall foreign debt (includ¬ 
ing short-terms obligations) was $ 18,000 million. The 
country is still consuming much more than it is manu¬ 
facturing, and its debt keeps growing. To meet the inte¬ 
rest payments on loans from the Arab oil-producing 
countries and also from Western sources (although these 
are relatively small), Egypt finds itself having to go 
deeper and deeper into debt. 

Several scholars believe that characterising Egypt of 
the mid-1970’s was a retreat from the socialist orientation 
to the restoration of capitalism as its dominant econo¬ 
mic mode. It is no accident, then, that this shift was 
accompanied by heightened social conflict. The number 
of strikes increased. And in mid-January 1977 there was 
a veritable social explosion which shook the entire 
country. Thousands of people took to the streets in huge 
marches in Cairo, Alexandria and other Egyptian cities; 
there were work stoppages at several major enterprises 
like the Helwan iron-and-steel mills; industrial umrkers, 
students and artisans took part in the protest marches, 
which followed the government decision to raise the 
prices of basic necessities. Police and army units were 
used against the marchers, and, according to Al-Ahram , 
the toll was 65 dead and over 800 wounded. More than 
2,000 people were arrested. Even though the reprisals 
were wide spread, the Egyptian leadership was still forc¬ 
ed to yield to popular pressure and cancel the announced 
price increases. 

It is rather revealing that the Egyptian leadership has 
tried to place the responsibility for all its internal dif¬ 
ficulties, which are an inevitable consequence of the open- 
door policy, at the doorstep of Marxist groups in the 
country and their “intrigues” or ascribe them to the 
policy of the Soviet Union and the other socialist 
countries. 
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I do not feel that it is my task to examine deep-going 
social, economic and political changes in Egypt in greater 
detail; however, it should be pointed out that American 
policy has in many ways supported these changes, has at 
times even inspired them and has always willingly 
exploited them to its own advantage. 

The culmination point of anti-Soviet actions came on 
March 15, 1976, when Sadat unilaterally announced the 
cancellation of the Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation 
between the USSR and the Arab Republic of Egypt. Many 
papers saw the fine hand of American policy behind his 
decision. El-Moudjahid (Algeria) wrote that the Egyptian 
President went begging to the United States and Saudi 
Arabia for quite a while, and they made a large economic 
assistance programme to Egypt subject to its assuming 
an anti-Soviet policy. Either in an attempt to influence 
Congress so that it would sanction economic aid to Egypt 
or to heighten his own personal prestige, which he needed 
very badly after the failure in Indochina, where his repu¬ 
tation had taken a nose-dive, Kissinger publicly stated 
that he had been informed six days before Sadat an¬ 
nounced he was abrogating the Soviet-Egyptian treaty. 

At the time this book was published, the struggle 
around a political settlement of the Middle East conflict 
was far from over. But it is absolutely clear that the 
American “step by step” tactics did not do anything at all 
to ease the way to establishing a just and enduring peace. 

As L.I. Breznev, General Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the CPSU, said: “There are some who seem 
to want to offer the Arab peoples something in the nature 
of a soporific in the hope that they will calm down and 
forget about their demands for the restoration of justice 
and the complete elimination of the consequences of ag¬ 
gression. But a soporific lasts only for a short time, and 
on awakening the same real life and all its problems are 
still there to be faced.... All this indicates that there is 
no substitute for a genuine and enduring peaceful settle¬ 
ment. And its postponement is inadmissible unless comp¬ 
lete neglect is displayed for the destinies of the countries 
and peoples of the Middle East (naturally, including 
Israel, whose people can hardly be interested in living 
endlessly in a country converted into a military camp),' 
and for the destinies of universal peace”. 99 
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It is noteworthy that by the mid-1970’s a reasoned and 
realistic attitude to a settlement had begun to make its 
presence felt in the United States. It is in this context 
that we should look at a report Towards Peace in the 
Middle East, which was compiled at the end of 1975 by 
members of the Middle East Study Group of the Brook¬ 
ings Institution, 100 made up of prominent American polit¬ 
ical scientists, among them Morroe Berger (Princeton 
University), Robert R. Bowie (Harvard University), 
Zbigniew Brzezinski (Columbia University), John C. 
Campbell (Council of Foreign Relations), Malcolm Kerr 
(University of California at Los Angeles), William 
Quandt (University of Pennsylvania), Nadav Safran 
(Harvard University) and Charles W. Yost (Brookings 
Institution). Kermit Gordon, President of the Brookings 
Institution, wrote in a foreword to it that “this timely 
report merits the attention of the American public and 
of the United States government”. 

As Gordon went on to say, “a diverse group of distin¬ 
guished Americans”, who know the Middle East and 
were invited to consider how the United States “might 
help in the achievement of a workable, fair and enduring 
settlement”, agree that the agreement on Sinai “still 
leaves the basic elements of the Arab-Israeli dispute sub¬ 
stantially untouched. Unless these elements are soon ad¬ 
dressed, rising tensions in the area will generate increas¬ 
ed risk of violence. We believe that the best way to ad¬ 
dress these issues is by pursuit of a comprehensive settle¬ 
ment”. 

The study group also makes another fundamental 
conclusion: “The primary basis for a settlement must be 
a negotiated and agreed trade-off between the Israeli 
requirement for peace and security and the Arab require¬ 
ment for evacuation of territories occupied in 1967 and 
for Palestinian self-determination”. 

The group came out in favour of a stage by stage im¬ 
plementation of “comprehensive peace agreements stipu¬ 
lating the whole range of commitments. The stages would 
be clearly defined in the agreements”. “In addition, there 
may well be need for unilateral or multilateral guaran¬ 
tees”, the American scholars pointed out, and “in all of 
this the United States should work with the USSR”. 

Although individual recommendations or formulations 
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in which these suggestions have been cast are open to 
question or simply unacceptable, there is one overriding 
point: many leading figures in the American academic 
community came to the conclusion that “partial steps” 
are unacceptable, that there has to be a comprehensive 
settlement, and that it cannot be. achieved without the 
withdrawal of Israeli troops to the position of June 4, 
1967, without giving the Palestinian people the right of 
self-determination and, also important, without the active 
participation of the Soviet Union in the settlement. 


In early 1976 influential people in the USA, especially 
in the “team” which led the campaign to put Carter in 
the White House, decided that it would be better to aban¬ 
don the idea of partial solutions for the Middle East. That 
summer I had the opportunity to talk with some of the 
individuals in that “team” who are now top officials in 
the State Department and the National Security Council. 
Even though their evaluation of American Middle East 
policy under the Republican Administration differed, they 
did agree that Kissinger’s diplomacy had reached an 
impasse, that there was no room any more for partial 
solutions and that, as Cyrus Vance explained, joint initia¬ 
tives with the USSR were indicated if a universal settle¬ 
ment was to be achieved. 

Following Carter’s election and inauguration, there 
were several official statements on the desirability of a 
universal settlement and the resumption of the Geneva 
Conference. In the struggle for a just and lasting Middle 
East peace, Soviet diplomacy went with this current of 
realism in American policy, which resulted in the joint 
Soviet-American Statement on the Middle East of October 
1, 1977. It said: “The Soviet and American Sides believe 
that within the framework of a comprehensive settlement 
of the Middle East problem, all specific questions of the 
settlement should be resolved, including such key issues 
as withdrawal of Israeli armed forces from territories 
occupied in the 1967 conflict, the resolution of the Palesti¬ 
nian question, including ensuring the legitimate rights 
of the Palestinian people, termination of the state of war 
and establishment of normal peaceful relations on the 
basis of mutual recognition of the principles of sovere¬ 
ignty, territorial integrity and political independence”. 
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Zionist groups in the United States, all the anti- 
Soviet forces there and the Israeli government made this 
statement, which opened the doors of the Geneva Confe¬ 
rence, the target of unprecedented attacks. 

Under the pressure the White House gave in and sig¬ 
ned the common working paper with Israel, making the 
joint Soviet-American Statement practically worthless. 

It was soon after, early in November 1977, that Sadat 
made his “incredible journey” to Jerusalem, usurping the 
right—though leaders of all the other Arab countries and 
forces confronting Israel made it quite clear they opposed 
it—to speak on behalf of the entire “Arab side” in the 
Middle East conflict. 

There is evidence that Sadat’s trip had been in the 
cards for quite a while, and the mechanism was put into 
motion just when the joint Soviet-American Statement on 
the Middle East appeared. Almost all the Arab countries 
and the socialist states were opposed to the trip and ex¬ 
pressed their protest, people in the USSR criticised Sadat’s 
unilateral act—and not because one head of state saw it 
fit to visit another even though there was a war of 
30 years’ standing between their respective countries. The 
opposition arose from the correct assumption that the in¬ 
cipient Egyptian-Israeli dialogue was a powder-keg 
placed under a just and universal Middle East settlement 
and an act that made a large dent in Arab resistance to 
Israel’s expansionist policy. 

As a result of Sadat’s mission, Israeli policy became 
tougher and more uncompromising. Soon after the trip. 
Prime Minister Begin stated that UN Security Council 
Resolution No. 242 did not pertain to the West bank of 
the Jordan or to the Gaza Strip, and so Israel was not 
going to withdraw its troops from those Arab lands. It 
was right after Sadat’s mission had begun that the Israeli 
leaders finally publicly clarified their policy on the Pale¬ 
stinian question, making it clear to the world that they 
do not recognise the Palestinian people’s right to esta¬ 
blish their own state, nor the return of Palestinian refu¬ 
gees to the West bank and the Gaza Strip, while proclaim¬ 
ing their “right” to set up settlements in these lands, 
which are under the bayonets of Israeli troops. The decla¬ 
rations about “Palestinian autonomy” which accompany 
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these acts, are merely a way for Israel to annex the 
lands it seized in the 1967 war. 

Sadat hammered away at the point that his “historic 
mission” would produce changes in American policy 
“orientation” in the Arab-Israeli conflict—in other words, 
that what he did was worth it. True enough, there was a 
lot more talk in the United States about “balancing” the 
American position, but what did this “balance” entail? An 
impartial American approach to Israel and the Arab 
world? Not in the least. Both the Administration and the 
US press continued to accent the “special” relations 
between the United States and Israel. The Zionist lobby, 
which directly influences the shaping of American Middle 
East policy, plays a tremendous role in preserving these 
relations. Whatever changes there might have been in the 
American policy after Sadat’s trip, were to be found in 
the even greater American interest in Israel and the pro- 
Western Arab regimes bringing their positions closer toge¬ 
ther. 

In the situation that had evolved, the United States 
travelled from the premise that there were two such “bul¬ 
warks” in the Arab world- Saudi Arabia and Egypt. 
Saudi Arabia’s place in American policy is determined 
by the fact that, as that country is the capitalist world’s 
largest oil source, oil producer and oil exporter, its influ 
enee on the policy of OPEC (the organisation of the oil- 
producing countries in Asia, Africa and Latin America) 
and especially on OPEC’s decisions on oil prices, is ex¬ 
tremely great. Saudi Arabia and Egypt are also being 
used as the instrument of imperialist policy in the Middle 
East and in Africa. Eloquent testimony to this is the 
Saudi Arabian-Egyptian collusion against Libya, the 
sending of Egyptian troops to Zaire and, finally, the 
Saudi Arabian-Egyptian initiative that resulted in the 
Arab League Council meeting in Cairo to try and isolate 
the Yemen People’s Democratic Republic and to prepare 
an armed intervention against that country. 

What is important to note is that American policy, 
whose aim is to bring the positions of Israel and the 
conservative Arab regimes closer together, should in no 
way be thought of as leading towards a just and lasting 
Middle East peace. 

The “balanced” position of the L^nited States does not 
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mean the end of its support to Israel, but in fact means 
continued all-round support, including deliveries of the 
latest weapons. This “balance” helps to divide the Arab 
world and to lower its resistance to Israeli policy. As 
long as Israel still occupies Arab land, Egypt’s de facto 
neutralisation increases the danger to Syria and Jordan 
and, in any case, is not going to create the conditions for 
the sides reaching accord via a universal compromise. 
And for Lebanon, Sadat’s Washington-inspired policy 
helped to continue the bloody tragedy which imperils the 
country’s very existence as a united sovereign state. 

Finally, the purpose of the “balanced” policy of the 
United States is obviously to dodge the principal problem 
in a Middle East settlement—the Palestinian quesion; if 
this is not resolved, a just and lasting peace in the Middle 
East is simply impossible. 

When, as a result of the separate talks with Sadat, 
the Israeli leadership began to take a tougher line, as 
might have been expected, on all the basic issues of a 
settlement, and the ground started falling away under 
Sadat’s feet, Washington announced that it would take a 
direct part in the talks. So the next step was the Egyp- 
tian-Israeli-American summit at Camp David in Septem¬ 
ber 1978. 

Even though before Camp David Sadat had said he 
would not sign a separate treaty with Israel, the meeting 
laid bare all the cards of American diplomacy and of the 
Egyptian President, who had been involved into its game.. 
The Camp David accords provided for a formal Egyptian- 
Israeli treaty within three months of their signing. 

Prior to his departure for Camp David, Sadat informed 
the heads of state of several Arab countries (in August 
1978 King Hussein told me that he had received this 
message from the Egyptian President) that he would 
elaborate only the “general principles” of a settlement at 
his meeting with Carter and Begin. If a subsequent Arab 
summit meeting would not adopt them, Sadat warned, 
Egypt would unilaterally sign the treaty with Israel. 
Whatever it was—because of pressure from his partners, 
or in accord with a pre-arranged scenario—Sadat was 
already committed to sign the separate treaty while he 
was at Camp David. Its outlines appeared in the document 
“The Framework for the Conclusion of a Peace Treaty 
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between Egypt and Israel”. There was another document,. 
“The Framework of Peace in the Middle East”, which was- 
to camouflage the separate Egyptian-Israeli deal. 

But this camouflage alone was not enough, as was 
obvious after all the Arab countries (minus Egypt, of 
course) unanimously rejected the deal at their summit 
meeting early in November 1978. So then Sadat, the 
Israeli leaders and the American press turned to another 
tactic to try and conceal the fact that what was really in 
the offing was a separate deal. 

Sadat’s “demand” that the two Camp David documents 
“be linked closer” was given a huge publicity campaign; 
then Sadat insisted that the preamble of the Egyptian- 
Israeli treaty include a point on setting a time for “Pales¬ 
tinian self-government” on the West bank of the Jordan 
and in the Gaza Strip. In putting the question forward 
this way, Sadat tried to create the impression that he was 
concerned about common Arab issues and not simply 
bilateral relations with Israel. Israel and the USA joined 
the game, discussing whether one could make do by 
linking the two documents not in the text of the Egyptian- 
Israeli treaty itself but by an exchange of letters between 
Israel and Egypt. The discussion, sometimes even spilling 
over into acrid words, was an attempt to bury the real 
essence of the problem: what and to what did Sadat want 
to link, albeit even formally? 

It is perfectly obvious that the Camp David agreement 
reached by Sadat, Begin and Carter on “Palestinian self- 
government” is simply an attempt to artificially eliminate 
the Palestinian question and to prepare the ground for 
Israel’s annexation of the land where the Palestinian 
people live. 

What does this “self-government” really entail? 

First, it is a formula to legalise Israel’s occupation of 
the West bank and the Gaza Strip. Sadat agreed that “to 
assure the security of Israel”, Israeli troops could remain 
in strategically important spots in these two areas. 

Second, it is a formula which excludes the establish¬ 
ment of the Palestinian national state altogether; there¬ 
fore it robs the Palestinian people of their right to self- 
determination. You could not find a person with any 
sense of reality who would call the status of being a na¬ 
tional minority without any rights within Israel, “self- 
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government”; but that is exactly what is being imposed 
upon the Palestinians against their will. 

Third, it is a formula legalising the policy of colonising 
the West bank and the Gaza Strip; this “self-government” 
does not stipulate, either at present or in the future, the 
removal of the illegal Israeli settlements, or even the 
prohibition of the establishment of new ones. Moreover, 
what is foreseen is the economic integration of the West 
bank and the Gaza Strip with Israel as an agrarian 
appendage and a reservoir of manpower. 

Fourth, it is a formula for divorcing the Palestinian 
Arabs from the PLO, the organisation universally recog¬ 
nised as the representative of the Palestinian people, and 
thus pitting the PLO against the Palestinians from the 
West bank and the Gaza Strip. When, and if, the discus¬ 
sion on the future of these areas begins, not later than in 
the third year after the administrative council is elected, 
the PLO will be totally excluded and the question of 
forming a Palestinian national state will not come up. 

Can we seriously say that Sadat has made amends 
for unilateral actions by attempting to link his acceptance 
of an Israeli-Egyptian peace treaty to a schedule for the 
“Palestinians’ self-government”? 

The clauses in the Egyptian-Israeli treaty itself show 
that Sadat has flung protection of the interests of both the 
Palestinians and other Arab countries to the winds. Article 
1 says that the state of war between Egypt and Israel 
“will be terminated and peace will be established between 
them upon the exchange of instruments of ratification”. 
What this in fact means is that a rather advanced (indus¬ 
trially and militarily) Arab country is extracted from 
confrontation with Israel, which despite the UN decision 
and broad international public sentiment will continue to 
hang on to the Arab lands seized in 1967 and to deprive 
the Arab people of Palestine of their legitimate rights. 

The treaty ties Egypt’s hands even if Israel , goes to 
war against an Arab neighbour: it is explicitly stated that 
“the parties undertake not to enter into any obligations 
in conflict with this treaty”. What this means is that Egypt 
will have to stand politely in the wings if the Israeli 
■expansionists decide to launch hostilities against Syria, 
Jordan or Lebanon. Sadat said he agreed with these 
clauses just when the Israeli leaders were saying that 
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they were prepared to use armed force in the Lebanon- 
conflict to aid the right Christian groups which are in 
fact waging an undeclared war against the legal govern¬ 
ment of that country. 

The treaty prohibits the presence of the Palestinian 
patriots in Egypt, and Sadat said that he would even go 
further, committing himself on the basis of the treaty to 
bring to trial anyone attempting to use Egypt as a base 
of struggle against the Israeli authorities, which have 
robbed the Palestinian people of their right to national 
self-determination. 

The treaty also commits Sadat to what in fact is giving 
Israel the Gaza Strip, which, before being occupied in 
1967, was under Egyptian administrative control. The text 
makes it clear that the permanent boundary between 
Egypt and Israel is not the line of June 4, 1967, but the 
“boundary between Egypt and the former mandated ter¬ 
ritory of Palestine ... without prejudice to the issue of the 
status of the Gaza Strip”. 

The treaty provides for the establishment of full diplo¬ 
matic and economic relations between Egypt and Israel,, 
an end to all economic boycotts, and freedom of movement 
for. people and commodities and for Israeli ships (war¬ 
ships included, since there is no relevant limitation in the 
text) through the Suez Canal and the Straits of Tiran. 
In other words, even though Israel is in a state of war 
with the Arab people of other countries, it gets the green 
light to do anything it wants, even move military units 
and personnel through Egyptian territory. So, to tell it 
like it is, Egypt and Israel are to become partners in the- 
struggle against the Arab countries. 

Israel’s receiving all these concessions even when it 
categorically refuses to withdraw its troops from all Arab 
lands except Sinai and refuses to recognise the right of 
the Arab people of Palestine and the PLO to take part 
in the talks, is hardly going to make it more amenable 
when it comes to settling the more important questions 
which the treaty leaves to “the future”. 

What will inevitably happen is that it will be more 
difficult than ever to arrive at a universal settlement in 
the interests of all the peoples in the Middle East, includ¬ 
ing the people of Israel, for whom peace is much more- 
important than the growing extremism of its leaders. 
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The thrust of the Egyptian-Israeli treaty is not only 
an indirect, but a direct attack on the interests of the 
Egyptian people themselves. In relations between the two 
countries the treaty works against Egypt, forcing it into 
an unequal position. Egypt agrees to full relations with 
Israel long before Israel will have withdrawn its troops 
from Sinai. It says yes to far larger demilitarised areas 
•on Egyptian territory than on Israeli; to the Egyptian 
air force not being able to use air-fields in Sinai while 
two new Israeli air bases will be built (with American 
money) in the Negev desert, ensuring Israel military and 
strategic control over Sinai. 

An analysis of the treaty is not complete without an 
allusion to the secret clauses mentioned in the American 
press, particularly by Newsweek editor Borchgrave, even 
in October 1978. One involves the expanded cooperation 
between the two countries’ intelligence services (Borch¬ 
grave does not hide that this cooperation is aimed against 
Libya and will of course be used against other Arab coun¬ 
tries also); another, the redeployment of the “freed” 
Egyptian troops from Sinai to the Libyan border. 

The American press also mentioned some of the other 
secret clauses: Egypt’s commitments not to insist on a 
role for the PLO and to encourage the creation of a 
“third” Palestinian force which would accept the Camp 
David decisions; Egyptian-Israeli efforts to force Syria to 
withdraw its troops from Lebanon within a year; a long 
period of visits back and forth by Egyptian and Israeli 
officers to make sure that “relations of friendship” grow 
up between the two armies, etc. 

Perhaps the most complete characterisation of the 
Egyptian-Israeli deal is that it is an act that gives 
maximum satisfaction, given the present situation in 
the Middle East and the world , to Israeli expansionist 
policy. 

Though the United States and Israel were able to 
bring their separate deal with Egypt to an end, their 
strategic miscalculations can be clearly seen even now. 

First of all, they had obviously underestimated the 
negative reaction in the Arab world. At the successful 
Arab summit meeting in Baghdad in March 1979, in which 
the ministers of the Arab countries minus Egypt took 
part, there was unanimous condemnation of the separate 
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treaty. Egypt found itself totally isolated. Even Saudi 
Arabia was opposed, though it was considered in the USA 
(and in most instances, with reason) to be the pillar of 
American policy in the region. 

What also contributed to the success of the Baghdad 
summits (November 1978 and March 1979) was that they 
worked out of system of practical political and economic 
measures and recommendations against Sadat’s separatist 
policy, including the recall of the Arab countries’ ambas¬ 
sadors, economic boycott and discontinuing the aid to 
Egypt. 

The significance of the rapprochement between Syria 
and Iraq stimulated by Sadat’s policy of capitulation is 
not to be underestimated either. For several years these 
two countries were racked by differences, which often 
poured out into bitter mutual accusations and strife. Now 
the differences are being smoothed out, and the fraternal 
states have begun to work to coordinate their policy so 
as to neutralise the negative consequences of the separate 
Egyptian-Israeli deal. The USSR has always wanted to 
see Syria and Iraq move closer to each other on an anti¬ 
imperialist basis. 

Jordan’s position must also be a disappointment to 
the initiators of the Egyptian-Israeli deal, because the 
general consensus in the West was that Jordan was the 
“weak link in the Arab chain” and ripe to be drawn into 
the separate talks. But Amman strongly resisted the pres¬ 
sure, and King Hussein said that he rejected the Camp 
David decisions because they worked against a universal 
settlement in the interests of all the sides to the conflict. 

Faced by the dangerous collusion, the PLO has begun 
to consolidate itself anew. It has strengthened relations 
with Syria, and stepped up its activities in the occupied 
territories, with the political forms of this activity being 
given greater priority. 

The growing sentiment of revolutionary consciousness 
within the Palestine Resistance Movement and the im¬ 
proved relations between it and Syria, and between Syria 
and Iraq, help create a situation which works in favour 
of Lebanon’s patriotic forces, which are putting up 
a strong challenge to pro-Israeli right Christian 
groups. 
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Chapter VI 


PATTERN OF ESCALATION 
TO THE CRISIS STAGE 


So far we have examined the causes which gave rise 
to and maintain the Middle East conflict in a state of 
permanence. Whenever these causes are sharply aggra¬ 
vated—either concurrently, as a whole, or in part—the 
foundation is laid for the conflict to escalate into an 
international political crisis. This is what happened in 
1948, 1956, 1967 and 1973. But the scale of importance 
of the factors which determine the escalation to the crisis 
stage is liable to change, as they are subject to the bal¬ 
ance of forces of the conflicting sides, the Middle East 
situation, the specific interests of imperialist powers, the 
extent to which the national-liberation process in the 
Arab world has developed and the international situation 
as a whole. 

So for every escalation to an international political 
crisis there was a specific scale of importance of the 
“stimulating factors”. But their range did not and does 
not go beyond the framework of the general causes of the 
Middle East conflict: Israel’s policy towards the Palesti¬ 
nian Arabs, which led to that people being denied its 
right to self-determination; contradictions between Israel 
and the neighbouring Arab states caused by the Israeli 
leadership’s policy of expansion; and the political exploi¬ 
tation of the Middle East conflict by several imperialist 
countries. 

Let us look in detail at specific instances when the 
Arab-Israeli conflict escalated to the crisis stage. 

Palestinian War of 1948 

Immediately after the state of Israel was established 
in 1948, the armies of certain Arab countries moved into 
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Palestine and the first Palestinian war began. Why did 
this crisis flare up? 

1. The policy of the imperialist countries. The Israeli 
scholar Uri Davis wrote: “It is seldom remembered that 
the 1948 war was fought on the Arab side by British- 
trained, British-equipped, and in part British-commanded 
armies. Britain, having lost its UN mandate over Pales¬ 
tine by virtue of the UN 1947 Partition Plan and the sub¬ 
sequent Israeli declaration of independence, quite clearly 
hoped to regain direct control of the area through Arab 
victory”. 1 

Meanwhile the imperialist groups, now no longer the 
British but principally the American, were banking on a 
victory by the Zionist movement over the Arabs and on 
the consolidation of Israel, which they hoped to use as a 
lever for furthering their policy in the area. Gershon 
Shoken, editor and publisher of Ha’aretz, made the matter 
quite explicit. He wrote: “The West is none too happy 
about its relations with the (Arab) states in the Middle 
East. The feudal regimes there have to make such con¬ 
cessions to the nationalist movements, which sometimes 
have a pronounced socialist-leftist colouring, that they 
become more and more reluctant to supply Britain and 
the United States with their natural resources and mili¬ 
tary bases.... Therefore, strengthening Israel helps the 
Western powers to maintain equilibrium and stability in 
the Middle East. Israel is to become the watchdog. There 
is no fear that Israel will undertake any aggressive policy 
toward the Arab states when this would explicitly cont¬ 
radict the wishes of the US and Britain. But if for any 
reason the Western powers should sometimes prefer to 
close their eyes, Israel could be relied on to punish one 
or several neighbouring states whose discourtesy toward 
the West went beyond the bounds of permissible”. 2 

So in the first Palestinian war there were imperialist 
elements behind the two sides in the conflict, urging both 
to be more active. Most likely, at that moment Britain was 
making a more definite move to consolidate its own posi¬ 
tions, and this objective overshadowed its likes and dis¬ 
likes and determined its direct involvement in the process 
of escalating the Middle East conflict to the crisis stage. 
Looking at the United States, its policy in 1948 was 
becoming increasingly based on “global questions” linked 
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to the desire to strengthen the positions of the entire 
capitalist world (with the United States at the head, of 
course) in the struggle against the national-liberation 
movements and the world revolutionary process as a 
whole. 

2. Israel’s expansionist policy. At the beginning of 
this study we pointed out that one of the major objectives 
of the Zionist and then the Israeli leadership was to lay 
the groundwork for the state’s territorial expansion. We 
showed that this policy was put into practice shortly be¬ 
fore the first Palestinian war and, even more important, 
that plans were made to expand the territory of Israel 
even further. The Arab countries knew about these plans, 
and this inevitably created a psychological climate which 
precipitated the orders given the armies of several Arab 
countries to enter Palestine. 

3. The Zionist policy of ousting the Palestinians from 
where they were living. This policy, which was directly 
carried out or sustained by force, provoked armed resis¬ 
tance by the Palestinian people, supported by several 
Arab countries. The Zionist movement’s anti-Palestinian 
policy did its bit to create a political and psychological 
climate that would make it easier for a number of Arab 
countries, backed by Britain, to make the decision to send 
their troops into Palestine. 

4. The extremism of specific Arab groups aimed at 
eliminating the state of Israel. The negative attitude to 
this state was expressed by their rejection of the UN Ge¬ 
neral Assembly resolution on the partition of Palestine. 

When they were together, all of these interrelated 
causes, which grew in intensity shortly before the procla¬ 
mation of the state of Israel, laid the basis for an acute 
aggravation of the entire situation, resulting in the first 
Palestinian war of 1948. 

Tripartite Aggression Against Egypt (1956) 

In both appearances and substance, the 1956 crisis 
fell to a greater degree into the category of an interna¬ 
tional political crisis. It had the following causes: 

1. The imperialist policy of Britain and France. Im¬ 
mediately after Egypt had nationalised the Suez Canal 
Company, these two West European countries, coordi- 









nating to some extent their actions with the United 
States,* the dominating force in the capitalist world, 
began to prepare armed actions against the Nasser re¬ 
gime. Parallel to this, as we have shown previously, was 
political-diplomatic action, the aim being to deprive 
Egypt of the victory it had won by nationalising the 
Canal Company. 

2. Israeli policy, which was to overthrow the Nasser 
regime. The Nasser regime had shown its potential as a 
source of anti-imperialist unity in the Arab world and of 
organising resistance to Israel’s policy of expansion. 

Each of the participants in the tripartite aggression 
had its own objectives, which, once they were combined, 
ensured that the Middle East conflict would escalate to 
the crisis stage. 

If we realistically examine the reasons why the Middle 
East conflict escalated to a crisis stage in 1956, we can 
see the utter invalidity of two rather prevalent theories. 
Invalid theory No. 1 claims that the conflicts—Britain 
and France vs. Egypt and Israel vs. Egypt—just happened 
to coincide in time and had overlapped, but were not a 
single whole, and definitely not a conspiracy among 
Egypt’s three adversaries. Invalid theory No. 2 claims 
that Israel was fighting for its security and its first 
priority was to eliminate the danger to its existence from 
Egypt and Palestinian fedayeens. 

Both of these spurious theories have been rather wide¬ 
ly circulated in the West, not to speak of their prevalence 
in Israeli publications, and were often on the lips of 
several statesmen, particularly those of Britain and 
Israel. So it was that Britain’s Foreign Secretary stated 
in the House of Commons on October 31, 1956, ^ that 
“there was no prior agreement between us about it”, i.e. 
between his country and Israel which had attacked Egypt. 
On December 20, 1956, Prime Minister Anthony Eden 
said even more when he emphasised that in Britain in 
general “there was not foreknowledge that Israel would 
attack Egypt”. 3 . 

Both statements falsified reality completely. Britain 
and France studied the “military alternative” immediately 
after Egypt had nationalised the Suez Canal Company. 


* The American position shortly before and during the 1956 
crisis has been dealt with in detail in the preceding chapter. 
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At the end of June, both the British and French govern¬ 
ments instructed their Ministers of Defence to prepare 
detailed plans for an armed campaign against Egypt. 4 
At that time Eden sent a cable to President Eisenhower, 
in which he said: “...My colleagues and I are convinced 
that we must be ready, in the last resort, to use force to 
bring Nasser to his senses. For our part we are prepared 
to do so. I have this morning instructed our Chiefs of 
Staff to prepare a military plan accordingly”. 5 

Secretary of State Dulles arrived in London on 
August 1. Although he was not ready to support the 
immediate use of military force against Nasser, Dulles 
still “gave the impression to Eden that he really believed 
that a way had to be found to make Nasser disgorge what 
he is attempting to swallow”. 6 This had a soothing effect 
on the British Prime Minister. 

That day and the next as well, the French called for 
the use of force against Egypt as early as possible. The 
British General Staff argued that it would take at least 
six weeks to mount an Anglo-French operation that could 
reinstate international control over the Canal zone. On 
August 5, an Anglo-French group began drawing up the 
plan; the preliminary outline was prepared by August 8, 
it was approved by Eden on August 10 and later endorsed 
by the French Prime Minister Guy Mollet. 7 Shortly after¬ 
wards the question of the base of attack was decided. On 
November 24, 1956, the British Economist said that the 
idea to attack Suez from the bridgehead in Aden was 
rejected at a very early stage as impracticable; the idea 
of attacking Alexandria from Lebanon was likewise reject¬ 
ed, although rumour of this plan seemed to have reached 
President Nasser, because on October 30 he sent his crack 
armoured brigade to Alexandria; Cyprus is the closest 
base to Egypt and the Chiefs of Staff thought it a suita¬ 
ble place. Malta was chosen as the alternative base. 

Once the base for the invasion had been selected, 
there was a large mobilisation of reserve strength in the 
repair and rehabilitation service, signal corps, artillery 
and logistical support staff. The dispatch of troops to 
Cyprus and Malta was sped up. Two days after the Lon¬ 
don Conference on the Suez Canal, attended by 22 count¬ 
ries, had ended, i.e. on August 25, the Daily Mail wrote 
that for the past three weeks British troops, tanks and 
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equipment had been shipped practically on a daily basis 
to the Mediterranean. The French command was official¬ 
ly allowed to billet its troops in British bases in the 
eastern Mediterranean, and French forces were sent on 
the double to Cyprus. 

The American position was also a factor in the rela¬ 
tive delay in beginning Operation Musketeer, the code 
name of the Anglo-French plan for the attack on Egypt. 
For a number of reasons, which we looked at previously, 
the United States did not openly join the “club” which 
was preparing to strike against Egypt. Professor Thomas 
believes that the United States wanted “to postpone any 
actions at least until after the US elections of 6 Novem¬ 
ber. ...This postponement was unacceptable to Britain 
and France, who thereupon decided ... to use the long- 
established Israeli desire for a preventive war as ‘trigger’ 
for their own action”. 8 

The Israeli Chief of Staff was later to say that the 
three countries had entered into a “political alliance”. 
But it was more than just a political alliance, it was a 
military alliance as well, with full military coordination 
among the three. Nor was it something spontaneous 
which just happened to occur right before the war actual¬ 
ly broke out; it had been established much earlier on. 

A prelude to the alliance were Israel’s contacts with 
France, which were established shortly after the Mollet 
government came to power (January 1955). One of the 
first people Mollet received as Prime Minister was 
Shimon Peres, the representative of the Israeli Minister 
of Defence. Peres had already established contact with 
the new Minister of Defence, Bourges-Maunoury, while 
he *had been Minister of the Interior in the previous 
French government. 9 Meantime, friendships between the 
French and Israeli Ministries of Defence were being 
brought closer than ever, and at the end of June France 
promised that it would secretly supply Israel with “all 
she needed for her defence”. 10 To make sure that no one 
would get wind of this secret, Tel Aviv began spreading 
a tall story: its diplomats in several Western capitals 
continued to clamour for arms, claiming that Israel had 
no sources anywhere else. 

“There was apparently an important meeting between 
the Israelis (headed by Shimon Peres, the Director-Gene- 
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ral at the Defence Ministry) and French officers and poli¬ 
ticians on 28 July in the Bois de Boulogne”, writes 
Thomas. “From early August the Israelis received more 
or less whatever arms they asked for from France. French 
sources make much of another Franco-Israeli meeting in 
Paris on 7 August. The French kept Israel in touch with 
the military plans made in conjunction with Britain; thus 
it is evident from his published diaries that General 
Dayan, the Israeli Chief of Staff, knew details of Opera¬ 
tion Musketeer (and presumably its probable date of 
execution) as early as 1 September. He knew too that the 
Anglo-French threat had caused Nasser to withdraw half 
his army from Sinai (including his armoured brigade)”. 11 

Bourges-Maunoury and his crew immediately began 
■coordinating the military plans with Israel’s military 
attache in Paris. On September 17, Dayan ordered his 
staff to consider the different alternatives of an invasion 
of Sinai that could be linked to the Anglo-French prepa¬ 
rations for using force against Egypt. During the next 
week Abel Thomas, Chef du Cabinet to Bourges-Maunou¬ 
ry, and Deputy Minister of Defence Mangin flew to Tel 
Aviv. Shimon Peres flew to Paris on September 24. Com¬ 
menting on the beginning of the coordination of military 
plans with France, Ben Gurion burst out at a meeting 
■of his party leadership: “Soon we shall have a true 
ally”. 12 

There was a great deal of truth in those words. The 
question at hand was not only the Israeli-French con¬ 
tacts, because secret meetings had already been started 
■on a tripartite basis in Paris, in which the British mili¬ 
tary representatives were involved. The initial plan of 
landing Anglo-French troops in Alexandria was dropped, 
and Port Said became the new landing site, for now the 
Anglo-French intervention in its operational context was 
related to the Israeli invasion in Sinai. “By September 26, 
a plan was elaborated by the British-French joint com¬ 
mand calling for an attack through Port Said to the 
Canal zone. In deference to British military opinion, 
French arguments for a paratroop action were dropped, 
and a massive seaborne assault combined with heavy air 
support was agreed upon”. 13 

On September 29, Peres flew to Paris again, but this 
time accompanied by Moshe Dayan, Golda Meir, then 
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Israeli Foreign Minister, and the Minister of Transport 
Moshe Karmel. Next day Dayan and Peres met with 
Pineau, Bourges-Maunoury and his staff. The meetings 
were continued via the French Chief of Staff, General 
Paul Ely, who sent Generals Challe and Martin and 
Colonel Simon to Israel to decide finally what the Israeli 
army requirements were in arms and munitions. 14 Fol¬ 
lowing his trip to Israel, General Challe flew to the Unit¬ 
ed States and then began working on the strategic plan 
of coordinated action between the Israeli army and the 
armies of the allies. General Beaufre (who was to com¬ 
mand the French forces during the tripartite aggression) 
and his staff had been working not only on the British 
“winter plan” but on the problems posed by “l’hypo- 
these Israel”. 15 

Paris also kept Ben Gurion well informed about the 
Anglo-French contacts in which Israeli representatives 
did not take part. But what Ben Gurion needed was direct 
confirmation from the British about the joint actions, a 
direct link with London, which he thought would oblige 
Britain to carry through the coordinated plans despite the 
“special” position of the United States. Immediately after 
the nationalisation of the Suez Canal Company, Peres 
was contacted by Julian Amery, the secretary of the 
“Suez group” in the British Parliament, who “found 
himself suddenly persona grata with the Foreign Of¬ 
fice”. 16 Ben Gurion felt that the words of the British 
Foreign Secretary Selwyn Lloyd on September 7 to the 
Canadian External Affairs Minister Lester Pearson were 
quite promising: “If things drag on like this, you know,. 
Israel might take advantage of the situation to move 
against Egypt. Frankly, I wouldn’t blame them if they 
did”. 17 

But this was still not enough for Ben Gurion. He 
wanted things to be even more definitive, which was 
probably what London wanted also. At the beginning of 
October, a very bitter anti-Jordan campaign was started 
in Israel, with cries that the threat to Israel’s security 
came from Palestinian fedayeens in Jordan (at that 
time, things were quiet on the demarcation line with 
Egypt). This campaign was not limited to words; on 
October 10 the Israeli forces made a heavy raid against 
Jordan. Many people were not prepared for London’s 
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reaction, which was to strongly warn Israel against 
doing such things again. Besides getting free political 
capital out of the Arabs’ sentiments and smoothing over 
anti-British feelings in the Arab world,* Britain wanted 
to make sure that Israel got the idea that it was to con¬ 
centrate fully on the preparations for an attack against 
Egypt (although, as already noted, the Egyptian-Israeli 
disengagement line was quiet and the Israeli leadership 
did not have any reason to be alarmed about the country’s 
security). 

In his memoirs Eden describes the October 16 meeting 
in Paris where he and Lloyd talked to Mollet and Pineau. 
After a brief discussion of Israel’s raid in Jordan on 
October 10, Eden says, it was decided that “if Israel 
were to break out ... it was better from our point of view 
that it should be against Egypt”. 18 Ben Gurion picked up 
this cue immediately. In a Knesset speech on October 17, 
he ignored the question of Jordan and announced unex¬ 
pectedly that the “gravest danger facing Israel was that 
of an attack [sic] by the Egyptian fascist dictator”. 19 

On October 22, Ben Gurion, Dayan and Peres flew to 
Paris for the last series of secret meetings prior to the 
invasion. Present were Mollet, Pineau and Bourges- 
Maunoury, as well as Selwyn Lloyd and Patrick Dean, 
who had arrived secretly from London. Ben Gurion 
argued that Britain and France should commit themselves 
to shut off Egypt’s military air-fields and destroy the 
Egyptian air force right at the time of Israel’s interven¬ 
tion. Lloyd spent just a short while in France, leaving 
Dean behind, who in the meantime prepared a three- 
power document in three copies, one for each participant. 
However, Ben Gurion refused to accept Dean’s signature 
as an official signature for Britain and the document was 
sent to London “for a more imposing signature, apparent¬ 
ly with success”. 20 

Pineau also flew to London, while Ben Gurion and 
the other Israelis waited for him in Paris to return. Ac¬ 
cording to Minister of State Nutting, Lloyd told him the 
next day “that Pineau left London with assurances for 


* In their paper Controlling Small Wars, Bloomfield and l.eiss 
say that Britain was informed in advance by the French about the 
possibility of Israel’s raid against Jordan and used it to show that 
there was a pro-Arab current in British foreign policy. 
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Ben Gurion that he need have no fear of being left in the 
lurch”. 21 

Musketeer and Kadesh (the code name of the coor¬ 
dinated Israeli invasion plan) went into operation on 
October 29. Israel was to start the whole affair, and the 
first step was to drop its paratroopers on the Mitla pass. 
Motorised Israeli infantry sped into Sinai and, overcom¬ 
ing the resistance of the Egyptian army, began advanc¬ 
ing on the Suez Canal. The offensive was carried out 
under the umbrella of the French air force. 

In the morning of October 30, several hours after 
Israel had attacked, Anthony Eden called together his 
cabinet. Later that day Mollet and Foreign Affairs 
Minister Pineau arrived in London from Paris. At 4 p.m. 
Greenwich time, Egypt and Israel received an ultimatum 
demanding that they each immediately withdraw their 
troops to a point ten miles from the Canal. Britain and 
France requested that Egypt give them “permission” to 
occupy three key positions: Port Said, Ismailia and Suez. 
Twelve hours were given to say yes or no. Israel, as could 
have been expected, immediately agreed to the ten-mile 
withdrawal demand, since in essence its job, that of insti¬ 
gating the operation, was over. Egypt legitimately refus¬ 
ed to accept the British and French ultimatum, which 
was a deadly threat to the country’s sovereignty. On Oc¬ 
tober 31, the British and French troops went into action, 
and with this the next stage of the operation began: the 
Anglo-French military campaign against Egypt. 

This can be subdivided into two stages: first of all, 
the preparatory air force operation to establish air superi¬ 
ority and shut off Egypt’s air-fields, which lasted from 
October 31 to November 4. Day and night British and 
French light and medium bombers pounded away at 
Egyptian towns, trying to spread panic among the people. 
Second was the occupation of the Canal zone. By Novem¬ 
ber 4, quite a few ships with a marine landing force were 
concentrated close to Cyprus. To make sure that the 
landing from the sea could go smoothly, paratroopers 
were dropped at dawn on November 5 in the Port Said 
area. Prior to and while the paratroopers were being 
landed, British and French planes carried out mass raids 
on that town. Residential areas of Port Said were 
brutally strafed by guns from a French battleship, a 
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cruiser, a destroyer and several other ships. On Novem¬ 
ber 6, British and French marines landed in the Port 
Said area, in the midst of fighting advanced southwards 
and occupied several communities in the Suez Canal area. 

Right after Israel attacked Egypt the UN Security 
Council met. A resolution was submitted demanding an 
immediate cease-fire and the withdrawal of Israel’s 
invading troops from Egyptian territory. In it was also 
a call to refrain from using, or threatening the use of, 
force. When it came to a vote, seven of the eleven Secu¬ 
rity Council members voted for, while Britain and France 
voted against. Invoking their veto power as permanent 
Security Council members they defeated the resolution 
which got in the way of carrying out the conspiracy 
against Egypt. 

In reply, several delegates demanded that an Emer¬ 
gency Session of the General Assembly be convened. 
Although Britain and France naturally did not want the 
United Nations to consider the attack on Egypt, it was 
beyond their power to prevent it from reaching the Gene¬ 
ral Assembly. Since a motion to submit a question for 
consideration from one body of the United Nations to 
another is a procedural matter, all that was needed was 
a majority vote in the Security Council. So even though 
Britain and France voted against, the Security Council 
ruled that an Emergency Session of the General As¬ 
sembly be called. 

The Emergency Session began on November 1 at 
5.30 p.m., New York time. After ten hours of stormy 
debate during which many delegates had extremely harsh 
words to say about the aggressors, the resolution calling 
for an immediate cease-fire and the withdrawal of the 
invading troops was put to a vote. The result was 64 in 
favour, six abstentions, and five opposed (Britain, France, 
Israel and two British dominions—Australia and New 
Zealand). 

So, right when the fighting broke out, Britain, France 
and Israel were sharply and universally condemned by a 
representative gathering of the world community, and 
this extensive moral and political isolation was subse¬ 
quently restated in another two resolutions (November 4 
and 7) which the Emergency Session overwhelmingly 
adopted on an immediate cease-fire and the withdrawal 
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of the invading troops from Egypt. The world community 
was also angered by the blatant refusal of Britain, 
France and Israel to comply with the United Nations deci¬ 
sions. During the session "the United States did every¬ 
thing it could to prevent the General Assembly and the 
Security Council from adopting decisions which contained 
not only appeals in the spirit of peace but also very prac¬ 
tical measures which could have ended the intervention. 
In the face of the situation, the Soviet Union called for 
sanctions against the aggressors, and at the same time 
the Soviet government sent diplomatic notes with stern 
warnings to the British, French and Israeli governments. 
One of the messages stated that the Soviet government 
was resolved if necessary to use force to terminate the 
aggression and restore peace in the Middle East. 22 

On November 7, Britain, France and Israel were 
obliged to comply with the cease-fire order in Egypt. 

Six-Day War of 1967 

In 1967 the scale of importance of the causes * of the 
escalation to an international political crisis was the 
following: 

1. The Israeli policy objective of overthrowing or se¬ 
riously weakening the Nasser regime. By that time Nas¬ 
ser’s Egypt had taken on the true mantle of a leader, 
forging unity in the Arab world and mobilising all ef¬ 
fective anti-imperialist and anti-Zionist forces. 

One of the related objectives of Israeli policy in this 
context was to alter the nature of power in Damascus, 
whose military alliance with Egypt led it to become one 
of the most dynamic forces in the Arab world struggling 
against the policy of the Israeli leaders. 

On May 13, Prime Minister Eshkol declared publicly 
that the Israelis would start hostilities “at the place, the 
time, and in the manner we choose”. 23 At the same time 
Israeli Chief of Staff Rabin, speaking to a military audi¬ 
ence, directly linked the struggle against “the El Fatah 
raids” with the struggle against the government “in 
power in Damascus”. 24 The effect of both statements on 


* The events describing the conflict’s escalation to the crisis 
stage in 1967 and contemporary American policy have been carefully 
examined in the preceding chapter. 
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the Arab world “was electric”, said Bloomfield and Leiss 
in Controlling Small Wars. 25 

2. The Israeli policy objective of eliminating the 
Palestine Resistance. This factor directly figured in the 
Israeli rulers’ plans as they prepared their w r ar against 
their Arab neighbours. 

Israel was able to conduct its policy against a back¬ 
ground of Egyptian moves to exercise military and poli¬ 
tical pressure, whose objective was to limit Israeli expan¬ 
sion and to oblige it to accept several conditions that 
would benefit the Arab side. Israel was able to skilfully 
exploit these Egyptian moves to unleash the hostilities. 

The Israeli leadership had no doubts that the steps 
taken by Egypt were no more than a display of force and 
that Nasser really did not want a war. On December 22, 
1967, Ha’aretz published an interview with Israeli Chief 
of Staff Rabin, who admitted that there was quite a dif¬ 
ference between a troop concentration whose objective 
was to start a war and a troop movement which could 
end in a war but which was not meant to instigate one. 
“I believe”, he said, “that Nasser’s thinking was along 
the lines of the latter”. 

There is absolutely no truth to the claims of some 
Israeli leaders and the press that Israel launched a “pre¬ 
emptive defensive war against the danger of genocide”. 
Israeli General M. Peled, who fought in the 1967 war and 
who later became a professor of history, made the point 
that Israel was in no danger of being destroyed in 1967: 
“The Egyptians concentrated eighty thousand soldiers in 
the Sinai and we mobilised hundreds of thousands of men 
against this”. 26 General Peled was to say subsequently in 
a Ma’ariv interview: “...I am convinced that our General 
Staff never told the government (Levi Eshkol’s) that 
there was any substance to the military threat to Is¬ 
rael.... All those stories about the huge danger we were 
facing because of our small territorial size, an argument 
expounded once a war was over, had never been consi¬ 
dered in our calculations prior to the unleashing of hosti¬ 
lities. While we proceeded towards the full mobilisation 
of our forces, no person in his right mind could believe 
that all this force was necessary to our ‘defence’ against 
the Egyptian threat. This force was necessary to crush 
once and for all the Egyptians at the military level.... To 
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pretend that the Egyptian forces concentrated on our bor¬ 
ders were capable of threatening Israel’s existence ... 
insults the intelligence of any person capable of ana¬ 
lysing this kind of situation....” 27 

Given this piece of revealing information, the phrase¬ 
ology about the “hordes of Egyptians” ready to “hurl 
themselves upon tiny Israel” is really a whole lot of 
nonsense. 

3. American policy with its support for the expansion¬ 
ist leadership of Israel. This support, which we looked 
at in detail earlier, was crucial in fanning up the ten¬ 
sions, and the tensions led to the flames of war raging 
in the Middle East in 1967. Without American support, 
the Israeli leaders would never have dared to attack 
Egypt, Syria and Jordan. Pointing out that a “lightning 
victory” by Israel in 1967 was in the interests of the 
United States, Newsweek wrote: “...To Washington, the 
combination of Israeli muscle and US sweet talk had 
produced eminently satisfactory results”. 28 

Crisis of October 1973 

The causes that led the conflict to escalate to this 
crisis stage do not come out so vividly. The large-scale 
hostilities were initiated from the Arab side (Egypt and 
Syria); more than that, they took the Israeli leadership 
by surprise. So many Western scholars, not to speak of 
the pro-Zionist press, phrase the question in such a way 
that this time the responsibility for escalating the conflict 
to the crisis stage has to be laid at the doorstep of the 
Arabs. Yet this definition of the causes of the 1973 crisis 
appears to be wrong. One has to examine the situation 
prior to the outbreak of hostilities, looking carefully at 
the qualitative changes which had taken place or which 
were at the ripening point before October 1973, because 
only this kind of analysis will provide a real understand¬ 
ing of the underlying causes of this new escalation of 
the conflict to the crisis stage. 

Most people are aware that at the time the hostilities 
erupted, Israel had moved to accelerate its policy of 
consolidating the results of its June 1967 aggression 
against the Arab world. It was not only proceeding ac¬ 
cording to its previously mapped out measures for assi- 
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milating the Arab land captured in the six-day war; early 
in September 1973 there was a qualitative shift in that 
policy. During the election campaign the hawks grouped 
around Dayan got the Labour Party, which headed the 
government coalition, to officially agree to allow the sale 
and purchase of land in the occupied Arab territories, and 
the appropriate document was adopted on September 3. 
Not only did it set out the principles of buying Arab land 
in the territories occupied in 1967 but it also outlined 
an extensive four-year programme of creating new Jewish 
settlements in the Rafah district, in the southern approa¬ 
ches to the Gaza Strip, in the southern part of the 
Jordan River valley, in the Golan Heights and in the 
areas south and east of Jerusalem. Government sources 
would help speed up the rate of buying up the Arab land 
and at the same time there would be funds made availa¬ 
ble for financing the “settlement of the refugees”, prima¬ 
rily in the Gaza Strip. 

At that moment, shortly before the conflict reached 
the crisis stage, Tel Aviv had also intensified its attempts 
to reduce to nought the capacity of Arab countries and of 
the Palestinian movement to resist Israel’s expansion. 
Israel used both planes and ground forces in attacks 
against its Arab neighbours, primarily Syria and Leba¬ 
non. There were also deep penetrating raids to eliminate 
both the bases and cadre of the Palestine Resistance. 
During one of these raids of Beirut on the night of April 
9-10, 1973, Israeli commandos assassinated several PLO 
leaders and blew up the information centre of the 
Democratic Front for the Liberation of Palestine, the 
Fatah mission, the PLO representation and several other 
buildings. This was a psychological campaign as well, 
the aim being to convince the Arabs that the Arab count¬ 
ries would always be saddled with military impotence and 
incompetence, and, thus, that the Arab side should never 
even think of mounting any kind of determined retalia¬ 
tion. According to Newsweek, Israel had "made it clear 
that its air force will not hesitate to devastate the Egyp¬ 
tians in the event of even a limited war”. 29 

This psychological campaign included blatant dec¬ 
larations by the Israeli leaders that under no circums¬ 
tances would Israel withdraw from several specified areas 
captured in June 1967. On May 24, Dayan stated on 
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French television: “In any case, Israel will retain Sharm 
el Sheikh and the Golan Heights in occupied Syrian ter¬ 
ritory. If an agreement is reached with Egypt, Israel’s 
armed forces could withdraw from the Suez Canal, but 
then the border would be somewhere between the Canal 
and the cease-fire line that existed prior to the six- 
day war”. 

The Israeli leaders did not make any secret of their 
policy on the Palestinian question either. When shortly 
before October 1973 they said that if there was a politi¬ 
cal settlement of the Middle East conflict, the Palestinian 
question would automatically revert to the competence 
of Jordan, which would receive “some of the occupied 
territories”, the Israeli leaders were in essence dropping 
the Palestinian question from the agenda. While we are 
on the subject, Nahum Goldmann’s thoughts of the causes 
of the 1973 war are rather interesting. In his book Oil va 
Israel? he writes: “From the historical point of view the 
Yom Kippur war is a consequence of the negative results 
of the war of 1967. Israel began to feel so certain of its 
superiority that it imagined that the status quo which it 
had created would last for a long time and that the Arabs 
would not show themselves to be so completely mad and 
would not have a taste for suicide by daring to start 
another war; the moral, military and many other spheres 
of Israeli life were affected by the victory and the result 
was the war of 1973, which radically changed the entire 
situation within several days. In the years between the 
two wars, Israel’s policy was unrealistic.... It aimed at 
maintaining the status quo in the hope that the Arabs, 
like the great powers, would accept this situation”. 30 

The Israeli leadership carried out its policy of expan¬ 
sion given a continuing support from the United States, 
which in 1973 was still primarily expressed in arms sup¬ 
plies. At the end of February and the beginning of March, 
Prime Minister Golda Meir went to Washington, mainly 
for talks about receiving weapons. According to The New 
York Times, “the Nixon Administration has agreed to 
sell Israel four squadrons of combat jets and to help 
the Israelis set up production of an advanced jet fighter 
of their own design”. 31 

This meant that a qualitatively new aspect had crept 
into the situation; now the United States began giving 
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special attention to developing Israel’s war industry. 
“American technical assistance for the production of 
combat planes in Israel was no less important than its 
promises of additional supplies of aircraft from the Unit¬ 
ed States”, Ha’aretz wrote on March 15, 1973. Newspa¬ 
pers elsewhere also made the point that the United Sta¬ 
tes had taken measures to build up Israel’s military 
potential even before all the supplies in the previous 
agreements had been sent. 

Speaking about the American role in escalating the 
conflict to another crisis stage in 1973, Goldmann wrote: 
“...The Israeli leaders arrived at the conclusion that the 
United States was in fact supporting their policy of re¬ 
jecting any agreement unless all Israel’s demands are 
accepted, and was maintaining a position of strength, 
assuring observance of the status quo for many years. 
If there is anyone responsible for the Yom Kippur war, 
it is above all the United States”. 32 

Israeli policy (backed by the Americans) had created 
a situation shortly before the October war which was 
marked by increasing economic and political difficulties 
in the Arab countries. Egypt was forced to maintain a 
large army and spend approximately 100 million Egyp¬ 
tian pounds a year on military needs; 60 per cent of "the 
Svrian budget went for defence needs. Many observers 
pointed out that delays in settling the Middle East conf¬ 
lict could only mean an acute domestic crisis in the two 
countries. “The pain of defeat can set off an explosion in 
the country, and Israel would not even have to fire a 
single shot since it would then affirm the status quo in 
Sinai, in the Gaza Strip, on the West bank of the Jordan, 
in Jerusalem—everywhere. This would mean that the 
question is closed”, said President Sadat on May 1, 1973. 

To sum up, we can say that Israel’s policy, contrary 
to the appeals and demands of international public opi¬ 
nion and the resolutions of the Security Council and the 
UN General Assembly, was to prevent the Middle East 
conflict from being settled on a fair basis, and to make 
sure that the results of the 1967 aggression would be 
maintained and consolidated. For all practical purposes, 
Tel Aviv continued to reject every single initiative which 
could possibly “defreeze” the conflict and lead to its 
being resolved by political means in the interest of all 
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the peoples of the area. The Israeli leaders and the Amer¬ 
ican politicians supporting them counted on the mainte¬ 
nance of the “neither war nor peace” situation which 
they felt could smooth the way for an overall shift to the 
right in the Arab world, for a progressive weakening of 
the revolutionary-democratic regimes and for deepening 
the cracks between the Arab countries. They also felt 
this would make things easier for the openly reactionary 
and rightist nationalist Arab forces to manoeuvre, and 
would encourage the chauvinistic and ultra-Islamic 
trends W'hich in several instances were clearly taking an 
anti-Soviet and anti-communist turn. 

There were many reasons why the policy of “freezing” 
the Middle East conflict had no future. Even more 
important, this Israeli policy had become a force that 
would set off the Middle East powder-keg in October 
1973. 

The Soviet Union repeatedly warned that Middle 
East developments were taking a dangerous turn. The 
last instance urns virtually on the eve of the October war, 
when the Soviet Minister of Foreign Affairs spoke at the 
UN General Assembly and again indicated that things in 
the Middle East were moving in an extremely menacing 
direction. At the time (September) reports w'ere coming 
in fast from the Middle East about Israeli troop concent¬ 
rations on the east bank of the Suez and in the vicinity 
of the Golan Heights. At the beginning of October Israel 
called up part of its reserve, and by doing this brought 
things to a head. 

This was the situation on October 6, 1973, when war 
again erupted in the Middle East. 

From what w'e can make out, the Israeli leadership 
w r as labouring under the illusion that the Arab countries 
would not dare to “defreeze” the conflict at that time. 
Some of the Israeli leaders were busily trying to con¬ 
vince world public opinion that in time the Middle East 
situation would become stable and that continuing Israeli 
occupation of huge areas of Arab land, instead of pre¬ 
senting any serious threat to peace, would on the cont¬ 
rary create new “approaches for a settlement”. Interview¬ 
ed in the London Observer, Israel’s Foreign Minister said 
that the Middle East situation was losing its pitch since 
the cease-fire had its owm dynamics. 
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Talk about a decline in Middle East tensions was 
pure fantasising. The same causes which had brought 
the situation to a crisis before and which created the 
permanent danger that the conflict would extend, were 
still present. Israel had not abandoned its aggressive 
policy of expansion towards its Arab neighbours; it was 
increasing its pressure upon the Arab countries, trying 
to force them to accept terms that only meant capitula¬ 
tion. This was the foundation of the escalation of the 
Middle East conflict to the crisis stage in 1973. 

A careful examination of the decisive “spark-plugs” 
which in each instance have inevitably led to the Middle 
East conflict spilling over into the crisis stage leads to 
the conclusion that only the elimination of all the con¬ 
flict’s underlying causes can forestall dangerous develop¬ 
ments in a critical situation which threatens not only 
peace in the area, but world peace as well. This conclu¬ 
sion again emphasises how extremely urgent it is to 
neutralise the entire range of causes which gave rise to, 
and feed, the Arab-Israeli conflict. This can be done only 
through a general settlement. 

It is becoming increasingly urgent that some kind of 
all-embracing settlement be found immediately for still 
another reason: the Arab-Israeli clash has led to (or has 
heightened and hindered the settlement of) several other 
conflicts in the Middle East, one instance being the 
events in Lebanon. 







In lieu of a conclusion 


ROAD TO PEACE: 

THE SOVIET POINT OF VIEW 


The Soviet Union and the other countries of the social¬ 
ist community have consistently fought for a peaceful 
political settlement of the Middle East conflict in the 
interests of all peoples in the area. Let us outline the 
basic aspects of the Soviet position on the Arab-Israeli 
conflict. 

It is probably best to begin with how the Soviet 
Union evaluates the nature of the conflict. The Soviet 
Union sees it not as a “clash between two nationalisms”, 
but as a manifestation of the confrontation between 
imperialism and the national-liberation movement. This 
confrontation lies right at the core of the conflict, even 
though it is not always a straightforward one-to-one rela¬ 
tionship, nor is it always simple to see on the surface. 

This interpretation of the Middle East conflict has 
predetermined the Soviet political position, which is to 
assist and support the Arab countries and the Palestinian 
people, that have been victims of Israeli expansion and 
aggression. A statement of the Plenary Meeting of the 
Central Committee of the CPSU of June 21, 1967, On the 
Policy of the Soviet Union in Connection with Israeli 
Aggression in the Middle East, points out: “Israeli ag¬ 
gression is a result of a conspiracy of the most reactiona¬ 
ry forces of international imperialism, primarily of the 
United States, which is directed against one of the detach¬ 
ments of the national-liberation movement.... The Soviet 
Union and the other socialist countries, and all progres¬ 
sive and anti-imperialist forces are on the side of Arab 
peoples in their just struggle against imperialism and 
neo-colonialism, for the inalienable right to resolve the 
questions of their domestic life and foreign policy by 
themselves”. 1 
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So, as we can see, the Soviet Union’s position on the 
Middle East conflict has been and is still built on the 
foundation of proletarian internationalism and of support 
for the peoples’ national-liberation struggle. 

At the same time, the Soviet Union’s attitude to the 
Middle East conflict is part of the pattern of its overall 
approach to problems of international relations and of 
its many years of struggle to improve them and to reor¬ 
ganise the system of inter-state relationships on the prin¬ 
ciples of peace, mutual respect, scrupulous observance of 
sovereignty, and non-interference in other countries’ 
internal affairs. 

If we see things in this context, the Soviet Union’s 
interest in a just and enduring Middle East peace is par¬ 
ticularly meaningful in the 1970’s. The development and 
realisation of detente and making detente irreversible 
now depend to a large degree on removing sources of 
international tension. One of these and one of the most 
dangerous, is the Middle East. In an international situa¬ 
tion which can be called the beginning of the transition 
from cold war to detente, it is especially important and 
crucial that all countries conduct a policy in which they 
will refuse to tolerate aggression, and that they take a 
firm stand against any move towards territorial acquisi¬ 
tion via acts of aggression. The only way possible to 
reorganise relations among states on the basis of peace, 
justice, equality, mutual benefit and overall progress is 
to ensure that in no instance will the aggressor ever 
triumph or gain through his actions. 

In his address to the Plenary Meeting of the 29th 
Session of the UN General Assembly, A.A. Gromyko, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of the USSR, stated: “Some 
people try to present the Soviet stand as one-sided, meet¬ 
ing the interests of Arab states only. Yes, we are sup¬ 
porting and will continue to support the legitimate de¬ 
mands of the Arabs. But it would be wrong to see in our 
position this side of the matter alone. When we are trying 
to make sure that the territories conquered by force do 
not become a prize for the aggressor, this by its content 
goes beyond the framework of the Middle East. It reflects 
an intolerance to aggression in general. So it is a ques¬ 
tion of major international principle, a question of politi¬ 
cal consistency”. 2 
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One reason wh\ the Soviet Union is eager to see a 
lasting and stable peace in the Middle East is because 
the area is directh adjacent to its southern borders. It is 
only natural that the lack of stability and the persistent 
danger of the area going up in smoke are directly oppos¬ 
ed to the interests of the USSR. 

These are the considerations which have made the 
idea that all countries which desire peace focus their at¬ 
tention on eliminating the remaining sources of war, in 
particular on encouraging a fair and durable settlement 
in the Middle East—an organic part of the list of the 
most urgent and most important measures outlined in the 
Peace Programme adopted by the 24th Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union and the pro¬ 
gramme of further struggle for peace and international 
cooperation, for the freedom and independence of the 
peoples, adopted by its 25th Congress. 

The Soviet Union’s position on the Middle East con¬ 
flict shows that its policy of detente and its policy of 
ensuring that war will never be used as a means of set¬ 
tling outstanding issues among states does not in the 
least contradict, but on the contrary is organically linked 
to, its basic policy of supporting national-liberation 
forces under attack by imperialism. 

What is the road to peace in the Middle East? The 
Soviet Union proceeded, and is still doing so, from the 
fact that it is through eliminating the consequences of 
the Israeli attack on the Arab countries during the so- 
called six-day war of 1967. As long as the post-1967 
status quo is maintained, the explosive situation in the 
Middle East will prevail. This conclusion is of funda¬ 
mental importance, since several Western politicans pro¬ 
ceeded, and are still doing so, from the fact that the 
situation would gradually temper down, and that the 
Middle East crisis would “wind off” and pose less of a 
threat to world peace. The Soviet Union has always 
rejected that kind of reasoning, and the Soviet leaders 
have made this clear several times prior to (and on the 
Q ve of) October 1973, and afterwards as well. 

In determining the road to peace in the Middle East, 
Soviet policy bases itself on the understanding that the 
Arab-Israeli conflict has many causes: Israeli occupation 
of Arab lands, denial of the inalienable rights of the Arab 
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people of Palestine and the continued state of war. And 
Soviet diplomacy has consistently, and without letting up 
for an instant, worked in the direction of eliminating all 
these causes taken as a whole. Only a comprehensive 
solution can lead to a just and enduring peace in the 
area. The key aspects of the problem were set forth in the 
Soviet proposals on a Middle East settlement and on the 
Geneva Peace Conference, published on October 2, 1976, 
as follows: 

1. Withdrawal of Israeli troops from all Arab terri¬ 
tories occupied in 1967. 

2. Realisation of the inalienable rights of the Arab 
people of Palestine, including the right to self-determina¬ 
tion and to the establishment of its own state. 

3. Ensuring the right of independent existence and 
security of all states directly involved in the conflict— 
Israel’s Arab neighbours, on the one hand, Israel itself, 
on the other—and granting them appropriate internatio¬ 
nal guarantees. 

4. Ending the state of war between the relevant Arab 
countries and Israel. 

These are the aspects of a settlement which the Soviet 
Union suggested be considered the agenda of the Geneva 
Peace Conference, pointing out that this agenda “takes 
into consideration the legitimate rights and interests of 
all sides directly involved in the conflict—the Arab states, 
the Arab people of Palestine and the state of Israel”. 3 

The Soviet Union has always carried out a principled 
struggle against Israel’s policy of expansion and aggres¬ 
sion. At the same time, the Soviet Union recognised and 
supported the right of the Jewish population of Palestine 
to self-determination in 1948, and on this point the firm¬ 
ness of Soviet policy has always been evident. The sta¬ 
tement adopted at the July 1970 Session of the USSR 
Supreme Soviet says the following: “The Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR considers that every state in the Middle 
East has the right to independent national existence, to 
independence and security”. 4 

Another point is also evident: it is impossible for one 
people to exercise its self-determination at the expense of 
the right of another people- in this case, the Arab people 
of Palestine—to exercise its self-determination. This is 
why, along with recognising Israel’s right to existence 
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as a state, the Soviet Union is conducting a principled 
struggle so that the Palestinian people is able to exercise 
its legitimate right, up to and including the establishment 
of its own national state. Without this, it is impossible to 
settle the Middle East conflict peacefully, because the 
unresolved Palestinian question is blocking the road to a 
fair and lasting peace in the area. 

“The Middle East needs a lasting and just settlement 
that would not impinge on the vital rights of any state 
and any people. Israel, of course, has the right to inde¬ 
pendence as a state and a secure existence. But the same 
right belongs also to the Arab people of Palestine”, 5 said 
Leonid Brezhnev speaking in Tula on January 18, 1977. 

A comprehensive solution of the problems involved in 
the Middle East conflict is the only real way to settle¬ 
ment. But does this invalidate a stage by stage approach 
to their solution? Not in the least. The Soviet Union does 
not in principle reject intermediate settlement measures 
involving specific issues. At the 16th Congress of Soviet 
Trade Unions Leonid Brezhnev made the point that the 
withdrawal of Israeli troops from all occupied territories 
could be carried out in stages, perhaps over several 
months, on strictly predetermined deadlines. The crux of 
the matter is only that all “stage by stage” measures 
must be organic components of an overall Middle East 
settlement, and viewed and implemented in the context of 
such a settlement. 

For several years the Soviet Union has consistently 
been active in the attempts to arrive at a peaceful politi¬ 
cal settlement of the Middle East conflict and to draw 
up acceptable principles on whose basis the UN Security 
Council resolutions can be implemented. During meetings 
and talks with leaders of the Arab countries and of the 
PLO, during consultations with the great powers- mem 
bers of the UN Security Council, or during bilateral con¬ 
sultations with representatives of the US Administration, 
the Soviet Union has always asserted its policy of sup¬ 
port of the Arab countries’ struggle to eliminate the con¬ 
sequences of Israeli aggression and to establish a just 
and lasting Middle East peace in the interests of all 
peoples of the area. 

Because of the Soviet Union’s objective approach to 
the Middle East situation that involves consideration for 
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the positions of the participants in the conflict and the 
bilateral and quadripartite consultations on the issue 
within the United Nations framework, it was able to 
elaborate realistic and constructive proposals on a poli¬ 
tical settlement of the crisis as early as in 1969. The 
Soviet Union forwarded its plan to the interested coun¬ 
tries, and it subsequently amended and supplemented the 
plan in 1970. 

Here the point must be made that all Soviet proposals 
on a peaceful settlement of the Arab-Israeli conflict, in¬ 
cluding the 1969 plan, were not hopeful wishes of intent, 
but contained a detailed series of measures designed to 
achieve peace and to safeguard it. We have already 
emphasised that the problems are of a correlated nature; 
consequently, the Soviet approach is also an integrated 
one which meets the interests—not the imagined, but the 
real interests—of all peoples in the Middle East. Thus, the 
1969 Soviet plan included specific measures mentioning 
the dates for the withdrawal of Israeli troops, which was 
connected with the establishment of new relations of peace 
between Israel and its Arab neighbours. For instance, 
it stipulated that the withdrawal could be carried out 
in two stages and that guarantees of the frontiers of the 
Middle East states could be obtained through specific 
commitments which the two sides would assume. These 
were to include agreement to establish demilitarised 
zones on both sides of the frontier, which would not give 
any advantage to either of the sides, the regime of these 
zones implying exclusively military restrictions; the sta¬ 
tioning of UN forces at a number of points; direct 
guarantees by the four powers which sit on the Security 
Council, or guarantees by the Security Council as a 
whole. 

Looking in retrospect at what transpired in the Mid¬ 
dle East in the first half of the 1970’s, one can confidently 
say that had the Soviet plan been adopted, the people of 
the area would have been spared many sacrifices and 
they could have enjoyed peaceful coexistence. Unfortuna¬ 
tely things did not work out that way. Israel was doing 
all it could to perpetuate the “neither war not peace” 
situation; it stubbornly opposed the plan, as did the 
United States, which was supporting the Israeli 
leadership. 
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With the new situation in the Middle East after the 
October 1973 war, the Soviet Union suggested and made 
a strong point of the idea of calling the Geneva Peace 
Conference to decide on a comprehensive settlement. The 
Conference went into session in December 1973 and was 
then adjourned. Since that time the Soviet Union has 
always called for it to be resumed, considering it the 
most suitable forum for discussing a comprehensive set¬ 
tlement of the Arab Israeli conflict. This idea was again 
made explicitly clear in a proposal on the Middle East 
settlement and on the Geneva Peace Conference which 
the Soviet Union presented to the governments of the 
United States, Egypt, Syria, Jordan and Israel, and to 
the leadership of the Palestine Liberation Organisation 
at the beginning of October 1976. 

The document set forward for consideration not only 
a suggested agenda but also a system for holding the 
Conference in two stages. During the first stage the 
agenda could be finalised and the order of discussing 
specific aspects of settlement could be worked out. 
During the second stage the proposal was that the sub¬ 
stance of the agreement be elaborated. It was stressed 
that the Conference should end with the adoption of the 
document (or documents) that would have the force of 
a treaty. At no time at all did the USSR see the calling 
of the Geneva Conference as an end in itself; it consider¬ 
ed that the most important thing was the fruitful and 
fair results which would hopefully come out of it, and in 
this connection made the point that it had to be carefully 
prepared. But the Soviet Union opposed attempts to 
delay the Conference and to put off the initiation of 
preparations, as it felt that the Conference was vital for 
normalising the Middle East situation. 

A particularly important feature is that the Soviet 
Union insisted that the PLO take part in the Geneva 
Peace Conference on an equal footing with everyone else. 
W r hy this is significant is that without the presence of 
the real and generally recognised representatives of the 
Palestinian people, the Palestinian question cannot be 
resolved, and without a decision on it, it is impossible to 
reach an overall settlement of the Middle East conflict. 
The Soviet Union has always insisted that the PLO be rep¬ 
resented at the Geneva Conference, while Israel, backed by 
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the United States, has been trying to circumvent the 
Palestinian problem and to exclude it from the settlement 
process or, failing this, to have a Quisling delegation 
as a substitute for the representatives of the Palestinian 
people who would uphold the Palestinians’ legitimate 
rights. 

Following from what Soviet leaders have said and 
from the concrete measures taken, it can be seen that the 
Soviet Union has not only felt a solution of the Middle 
East conflict is tremendously important, but that it based 
its policy on the belief that the causes of the conflict 
could be resolved and an overall agreement reached on 
establishing a just and lasting peace in that troublesome 
area which has seen so much suffering. 

In his speech at the 16th Congress of the Trade 
Unions of the USSR, Leonid Brezhnev once again came 
forward with realistic and balanced proposals that could 
lead towards a Middle East settlement. The Soviet Union 
stressed that the final document (or documents) on peace 
in the Middle East should be based on the principle that 
the acquisition of territory by means of war is impermis¬ 
sible, and on the right of all states in the area to inde¬ 
pendent existence and security. It goes without saying 
that the inalienable rights of the Arab people of Pales¬ 
tine must be ensured, including its right to self-determi¬ 
nation and establishment of its own state. 

The documents on peace should provide for the with¬ 
drawal of Israeli troops from all Arab territories occupied 
in 1967. The appropriate border lines between Israel and 
its Arab neighbours directly involved in the conflict 
should be clearly defined, and declared finally established 
and inviolable. 

Once the Israeli troops are totally withdrawn, the 
state of war between the Arab states involved in the 
conflict and Israel will be ended and relations of peace 
will be established. All sides will undertake mutual obli¬ 
gations to respect each other’s sovereignty, territorial 
integrity, inviolability and political independence, and to 
resolve their international disputes by peaceful means. 
The final documents of the Conference should also con¬ 
tain a provision for a free passage of ships of all 
countries, including Israel (after the ending of the state 
of war), through the Strait of Tiran and the Gulf of 
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Akaba, as well as a statement by Egypt about the pas¬ 
sage of ships through the Suez Canal, which is entirely 
under Egyptian sovereignty. 

These proposals by the General Secretary of the Cent¬ 
ral Committee of the CPSU for a Middle East settlement 
very specifically focus on ensuring real guarantees for a 
just peace, whose terms would be contained in the final 
document. Demilitarised zones affording no unilateral 
advantages to anyone could be created on both of the 
established borders—of course, with the consent of the 
respective states. Either a United Nations emergency 
force or United Nations observers could be stationed 
within these zones for a clearly defined period. 6 

The Soviet Union took a clearly defined and consistent 
position on the separate Egyptian-Israeli treaty, which is 
regarded as the outcome of a deal that is explicitly anti- 
Arab and cannot lead to a stable and lasting peace in the 
Middle East. Only a comprehensive settlement taking 
into account the interests of all peoples can extricate the 
Middle East from the web of confrontation, collision explo¬ 
sions and dangerous conflicts, which can have a desta¬ 
bilising influence not only on 'the area itself but on the 
entire system of international relations. 

* * * 

At the time the author laid down his pen, events in 
the Middle East were still causing great concern around 
the world. Throughout its several decades, the Middle 
East conflict has continued to be a textbook example, as 
it produces acute and involved international situations 
which constantly endanger peace and security. Thousands 
of people lost their lives in the four wars and hundreds 
of clashes. And there is no end yet to the wars or the 
armed clashes or the thousands of human beings whose 
lives will be shattered or ended, or the tremendous dest¬ 
ruction. The author would feel satisfied that he has done 
what he set out to do if this book has in some measure 
helped the reader identify the real causes of the many 
years of the Arab-Israeli conflict, if it has shown that as 
long as these causes are not dealt with at their source, 
they will continue to provoke conflicts escalating to the 
level of dangerous international crises, if it has helped 







the reader to understand what is the essence of the policy 
of the capitalist countries which are aggravating the 
conflict and preventing it from being resolved, and, 
finally, if it has provided illustrations that give a deeper 
insight into the Soviet position and set forth the construc¬ 
tive role which the USSR is playing to bring about a 
just and lasting peace in the Middle East. 
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